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BY “LINESMAN.” 


In the lives of most men 
there has been a week at the 
memory of which ever after- 
wards a dark cloud comes down 
and makes a possibly sunny 
world momentarily a place of 
gloom. It may have been a 
week of injury or of crime, of 
loss of wife, children, or fortune; 
perhaps of that silent wrestling 
with spiritual forces which is 
one of the most common and 
mysterious visitants of men in 
a state of education, wherein 
Increasing knowledge battles 
eternally with increasing doubt 
and distrust of knowledge. 
Every man has had this black 
week in his life,—a week of 
despair and the sick horror of 
defeat, of which, as I say, even 
the reminiscence can put out 
the sun, and keep one staring 
dully back into the desperate 
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past until the fit is gone. And 
what a man experiences an 
army experiences: not as an 
agglomeration of men—for to 
each homunculus of that mighty 
homo, an army, his own private 
happenings appear to bulk 
larger than the vast ones he 
shares in—but as a soul in 
itself compact of thousands of 
souls, all utterly subservient 
to the interests of the entity 
in which they are lost and 
whelmed. Much has _ been 
written of the unanimity of 
mobs in the street. It is as 
inferior to that of an army as 
disorder is to discipline, and is 
only better known because men 
sit in window-seats, pencil in j 
hand, and quiz a mob wherever 
collected, whereas an army in 
action is far from window-seats, 
and its professional analysts, if 
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it numbers any, are commonly 
too busy and absorbed to ply 
their curious trade. But in 
reality every man in the fight- 
ing-line is a moral sympieso- 
meter in himself if he only 
knew it. What he feels when 
the first shell bursts at dawn 
the whole army is feeling; the 
same at high noon, with its 
roar of battle and its heat; the 
same when the firing dies with 
the dying light in the evening, 
and friend and foe sink down 
where they have crouched all 
day, too weary even to hate 
any more. All this sounds very 
unlikely and grotesque, but we 
assure the unbattled reader that 
it is true. The emotions that 
speed along a fighting-line come 
sometimes almost as a shock to 
oneself, they are so resistless, 
often so inexplicable and dis- 
connected with the actual events 
in progress. But they come all 
the same, and come to all at 
once, and a moment of joy, a 
week of gloom, to one, is joy 
or gloom to all. 

The general who can create 
this joy or dissipate the gloom 
has nothing to learn in his pro- 
fession. That is what is meant 
by a “leader of men,” and is a 
thing apart from strategical 
skill, or even personal popu- 
larity. It requires a strength 
amounting to genius to breast 
a great wind of emotion which 
seems to blow whither it listeth, 
so sudden and sometimes illog- 
ical is its direction. The ma- 
jority are content to be borne 
along by it, which is but another 
way of saying that there are 
more inferior or mediocre gen- 
erals than good ones,—a fact 
which might not be considered 


remarkable had not this war 
clearly proved that, amongst 
its junior commissioned ranks, 
the British army is, judged by 
this standard, blessed with 
more good officers than bad 
ones. 

The army of Natal, surely 
the most eager and purposeful 
army which ever took the field, 
had, in accordance with the 
aforementioned law, its black 
week in its short but eventful 
life. It had, as all the world 
is aware, very many dark weeks 
of suspense, danger, and defeat ; 
but one especially, I think, over 
which the gloom brooded unre- 
lieved from Saturday to Satur- 
day, when even temporary 
triumph seemed to give no 
promise of victory, and defeat 
itself was silently accepted as 
the inevitable thing. I refer 
to the battle of Spion Kop, 
which did not at all, as many 
seem to suppose, begin and end 
with the catastrophe upon the 
kop itself. The actual fight- 
ing, the “rush and hold on” 
which distinguishes a battle 
from an engagement, began on 
Saturday, January 20, and 
ended when our troops dragged 
their exhausted limbs back over 
the Tugela pontoon again in the 
dawn of Saturday, January 27. 
Between these two dates the 
fighting was uninterrupted and 
dogged, and it is of these seven 
days of strain, with the thou- 
sands charging, firing, dying 
along the crest of the moun- 
tains, that one who was present 
will think when he hears the 
battle of Spion Kop mentioned 
in after-days. 

I pass over the various 
stages of the approach of 
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Buller’s army to the battle- 
ground. They seem, even at 
this short interval of time, 
a mere confusion of night- 
marches, casual bivouacs, and 
hasty snatches of sleep, with 
rumour more abundant than 
rations, and rain abundant 
enough. Then the pontooning of 
the ever-present Tugela, an ill- 
managed crossing—troops and 
baggage, baggage and troops— 
a watchful day on a ridge 
opposite Fairview Farm, with 
nothing to watch but a gallant 
little figure storming Sugar- 
Loaf Hill all alone,’ and holding 
up his hat on the top as a sign 
of victory in the face of the 
whole army. Then a chaotic 
bivouac by Venter’s Spruit, 
when a division might have 
been the prey of a moderately 
well-educated company, had the 
Boer army possessed one ; men, 
horses, oxen in one huge muddle 
at the bottom of a bowl. Thus 
two days of idleness, whilst 
across the valley the Boers 
were digging for dear life, their 
labouring figures showing up 
plainly on the sky-line in the 
sight of wondering British 
private and wonderful British 
general. Then, when Boers 
were ready and Britons already 
disconcerted and distrustful— 
the battle. 

John Martin, a genius well- 
nigh forgotten except amongst 
dealers and dilettanti, is the 
only artist I know of who could 

ave done justice to the mise en 
scene. On the left a rank of 
tremendous spurs, stretching 
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out like huge gnarled talons 
into a fertile yellow valley, like 
a miser’s hand towards a heap 
of gold. Between the spurs, of 
which the left one is the afore- 
mentioned Sugar-Loaf Hill, 
profound recesses and gorges, 
deep and dark as Tophet, with 
never a tree or bush to relieve 
them; at the head of each 
gorge the bluff face of the main 
feature, which stretches away 
towards the enemy’s position 
more or less level. There are 
four of these spurs and three 
intervening gorges, and on the 
right of them the ground runs 
sharply away back from their 
alignment into the Boer posi- 
tion itself, curving back again 
some 2000 yards farther on. 
In the crescent thus formed 
lies “ Three-Tree Hill,” and in 
prolongation of its farther horn 
Spion Kop itself, a long, narrow- 
topped, hog-backed mountain, 
the thumb of the vast splayed- 
out hand. Beyond Spion Kop 
a spacious amphitheatre of level 
hills, destined to witness the 
next act in the drama, of which 
the fatal kop is the left, and 
Doornkloof the right, with little 
Vaal Krantz like a mere ant- 
heap in the centre, all innocent 
of its coming fame as the most 
shell-stricken kopje in South 
Africa. I briefly mention this 
amphitheatre because, though 
it has little to do with the 
coming struggle, a portion of 
the overflow of the great com- 
bat found its way into it, and 
a battalion of General Lyttel- 
ton’s brigade at Potgeiter’s 





1 This brave man, a trooper of the South African Light Horse, was killed next 
day by a shell on the very scene of his daring. I regret that I have been unable 


to find out his name. 
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Drift had to be sent forward to 
suffer in the final crash. 

About 3 P.M. on Saturday, 
January 28, the Lancashire and 
Irish brigades, under General 
Hart, rushed the two right 
gorges, with a dash that was 
positively startling in its un- 
expectedness. The artillery 
preparation was a mere form. 
There was a hasty bang, bang, 
bang, from the artillery posi- 
tion on Three-Tree Hill, a terri- 
fied crackle of musketry from 
the occupants of the re-entrant, 
and up from the shadows burst 
the Irish and North-Country- 
men with a typhoon of yells, 
and a momentum that nothing 
but death could stop. But 
death was there: a tremendous 
fire broke out from the ridge 
behind, as the cheering soldiers 
flowed over the level above the 
re-entrants. The foremost men 
fell in heaps, the rearmost were 
stopped, as all should have been 
stopped, at the crest-line. “Thus 
far, and no farther,” sang the 
Mausers. “ Farther back still,” 
bellowed the French guns, as 
they tried to whisk the men off 
their precarious crest-line with 
well-aimed shrapnel. But the 
batteries on Three-Tree Hill, six 
field and two howitzer, have 
something to say to that, and 
the ground in front of Hart 
soon becomes a whirlwind of 
dust as the shrapnel beats 
upon it. The grass is set on 
fire and burns furiously, and all 
over the battlefield, as if sent 
by the telegraph - wire, runs 
the dreadful news that twenty 
wounded Boers are being im- 
molated amongst the flames. 
O Bellona! what were the 
ancients about when they 


dubbed you goddess? Or have 
such devilries only come with 
enlightened warfare? But the 
crest-line is ours, and our men 
cling to it all night, whilst the 
fire in front of them burns 
fiercely, and we of the reserve 
brigade lie chilly out on picket 
behind the newly won position, 
watching the red glow in the 
sky, and wondering who has 
been killed, and what the mor- 
row will bring forth. Up on 
the hillside all is comparatively 
quiet ; only an occasional flare 
of musketry shows how many 
pairs of eyes and ears are 
straining through the dark- 
ness watching for the slightest 
movement, all alert even at the 
rustling of the grass-tufts in 
the fitful night-wind. It is a 
lifetime, that clinging to a posi- 
tion won at nightfall through- 
out the night. The intensity 
of years is crowded into the 
sleepless hours, when men can 
almost feel the thousands of 
hostile eyes staring towards 
them, perhaps along rifle- 
barrels, or through the stalks 
of the long grass, nervously 
peering to stem a rush, or 
stealthily measuring whether 
the distance is short enough 
to make one. But there was 
no movement on either side, 
though the only sleepers were 
the British dead, which lay like 
seaweed marking the high tide- 
line of Hart’s onset, and the 
poor charred corpses of the 
Boers lying hideously on the 
burnt black grass. 

The dawn of Sunday, Jan- 
ary 21, was greeted with crash 
after crash of volleys from the 
hill-crest. It is a curious thing, 
but in battles which extend 
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over days there is often a kind 
of hesitation as to which side 
is to say “Good morning” to 
the other first on any par- 
ticular day, even though the 
situation is perfectly well 
known to both. It is very 
seldom that a line of sangars 
puts its hands, so to speak, 
funnel-wise to its mouth and 
bluntly yells it to its enemy: 
more often than not the day’s 
work is begun by an apologetic 
dropping shot or two at long 
intervals, and it is commonly 
well on into the morning be- 
fore the “ potting” swells into 
the rattle and roll which tells 
that men are hard at it “with 
their coats off.” But there 
was no doubt at all about this 
Sunday morning. There is 


nothing apologetic or doubtful 
about General Hart to start 
with, gallant fiery Irishman, 


too hot with the ignis sacer 
of fighting to see anything 
ridiculous in a sword angrily 
brandished at an enemy a 
thousand yardsaway. Soldiers 
under the eye of a man like 
this do not fire dropping shots, 
the rifles blaze and bellow and 
volley as soon as there is light 
enough to charge the maga- 
zines, their owners ready to 
speed after that waving sword, 
forgetting that it is as much 
an anachronism as the dare- 
devil recklessness of its owner, 
careless whether it waves to 
Ladysmith or to Gehenna. 
How the volleys peal amongst 
the gorges and caverns, as the 
reserve brigade (General Hild- 
yard’s) streams forward to 
take the left re-entrant of 
the three—three battalions in 
front, the fourth (the writer's) 
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crowded out for the present, 
and held in support under a 
flat-topped kopje on this side 
of the valley. Over the yellow 
plain roll the lines of men, a 
shell or two singing over them 
and falling at random, with 
the well-known earthy thump 
and sulphurous splutter: they 
reach the base of the mighty 
ramparts, are lost for a time 
in the deep recesses between 
the bastion-hills, and reappear 
on the summit. There is a 
scuffle, a blast of musketry 
like the sound of rending calico, 
and the ridge, the barbican 
of the main work behind, is 
British property. 

Why Hart and Hildyard 
were allowed to win these out- 
works so easily is not, I think, 
so much of a mystery as it is 
made out to be. The Boer 
main position, an immensely 
strong one, lay along higher 
ground about 1200 yards in 
rear of the summits of the 
spurs and gorges I have de- 
scribed, and separated from 
them by a nearly flat plateau, 
extending perhaps half-way 
back before falling away into 
the big donga which formed, 
as it were, the ditch of the 
fortress. The Boers knew well 
enough that no amount of 
strength on these outlying 
ridges could keep the English 
stormers from the crest-line, 
and the Boer is not a man 
who can think with equanimity 
of almost certain flight across 
a thousand yards of flat, with 
a triumphant British division 
hard on his heels. So, with 
that extraordinary acumen and 
appreciation of ground which 


they have always exhibited, 
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their leaders preferred to for- 
go the glorious rifle practice 
possible from the ridges at 
our troops in their advance 
across the valley, merely hold- 
ing the crest with a skeleton 
line of pickets, whilst the main 
body lay all ready for the 
acres of slowly moving Britons 
they expected to see roll across 
the intervening plateau. At 
one time on this day their ex- 
pectations were in part ful- 
filled. Some companies of the 
Queen’s and West Yorkshire, 
ordered to essay what to every 
eye was the most hazardous 
of experiments, did rush up 
over the crest-line on to the 
naked flat. The roll of fire 


which greeted them told the 
result plainly enough, without 
the line of bloody stretchers 
which straggled back across 
the valley, with here an arm 


stiffly uplifted like a little 
mast between the stumbling 
bearers, or a leg flexed in pain 
or death. Where will British 
privates not rush at the word 
of command? and, in the name 
of pity, why are such com- 
mands given? Men must of 
course be asked to dare much 
in battle ; but most soldiers will 
agree with me that in this 
campaign the knowledge that 
our soldiers will dare all has 
too often caused them to be 
sent to do it without sufficient 
justification. The cruel and 
ignorant home-bred cackle over 
the Spion Kop despatches 
would almost seem to show 
that the British Public, fond 
as it is of its soldiers, yet rec- 
ognises no grain of mercy for 
them in action, no moment 
when a general, thinking that 
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the object to be attained is 
not great enough, certain 
enough to warrant the cer- 
tainty of terrible losses, may 
say, “Hold, enough!” But 
soldiers know their public, and 
if the “front” has occasionally 
been moved to bitterness by 
the criticisms and cavillings 
of “home,” by the cruelty 
and ignorance aforementioned, 
I can answer for it that the 
obvious ignorance has_ been 
always held in calmer moments 
as excuse for the apparent 
cruelty, and the only part of 
such discussions really deplored 
is the fact that results made 
discussion possible. I shall 
have occasion to refer again 
to this subject. It is a year 
now since England heard with 
horror of the days of wrath 
I am describing; but still the 
only memorial of the men who 
died during them is an unjust, 
unwholesome, and semi-political 
whispering and winking over 
the generals, over a Minister 
who, with a cynicism unparal- 
leled even in a British Cabinet, 
publicly proclaimed his prefer- 
ence for cooked despatches to 
raw ones, over a gallant man 
who, in the eyes of all who 
know the facts, added im- 
measurably to his record of 
gallantry by daring to save 
a gallant brigade from certain 
annihilation. But at present 
all this is premature: to our 
tale again. 

A lull followed the disastrous 
incident just described: it was 
of short duration, and was 
broken into by the first shot of 
six days’ continual sniping and 
volley-firing. All along the 
ridge ran the steady roll of fire, 
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from behind low sangars, big 
boulders, from little depressions, 
sometimes dying away in por- 
tions of the line, sometiines re- 
doubling in intensity through- 
out its length, as if by common 
impulse. Now a company 
would top the orchestra with 
rhythmic volleys, whilst the 
thousands of free-lances on 
either side stayed their hands 
for a moment as if to listen: 
then the independent firing 
would recommence, rifle by 
rifle, until the rhythm of the 
volleys was drowned in the 
tremendous rattle: then two or 
three Maxims would chime in, 
and the whole ridge resounded 
from end to end, peak calling 
to peak, ravine to ravine. 
What a study in diacoustics ! 
Living for four days amid such 
a storm is apt to produce 
fancies, a sort of aural fata 
morgana. I became aware that 
the note permeating a battle is 
one endless E flat. How it 
sings and drones throughout 
the long days, audible, or rather 
sensible, amid the many-toned 
hubbubs around, dropping occa- 
sionally a third of a tone, but 
always reascending to its end- 
less semibreve. It is the same 
in a storm at sea, only there 
the note is higher, more aigu, 
and not nearly so sad and 
menacing as the voice of the 
battlefield. 

It was to this crashing ac- 
companiment of musketry that 
the writer’s battalion moved 
forward in the late afternoon 
to relieve a regiment upon the 
crest-line, A shell or two wide 
of the mark, and a sprinkling 
of bullets dropping almost per- 
pendicularly, were all the notice 


taken of our unseen but doubt- 
less signalled advance. Even- 
ing was just falling when we 
entered the deep gorge, at the 
top of which lay the battalion 
we had come to relieve. It was 
a curious and depressing spec- 
tacle. Imagine a huge basin 
of blackish-brown earthenware, 
with sides so steep that your 
neck is strained as you look 
up from your position at the 
bottom of it. From the en- 
circling rim are darting innum- 
erable spurts of flame, looking 
almost scarlet against the dark- 
ening sky: these are from the 
rifles of the men clinging like 
flies to the crest-line. All 
around a casual “whit! whit!” 
more felt than heard, as the 
Mauser bullets whisk down at 
the end of their flight and plop 
into the soft earth, or strike 
with a crisp spit upon a boulder. 
There are not very many of 
them now, for the Boers are 
“easing off” after a hard day, 
and we are sending them ten 
Lee-Metfords for one Mauser 
across the plateau. The relief 
is soon effected. We climb up 
the stony wall, the released 
battalion stumbles wearily past 
us, and disappears in the gloom 
behind to its well-earned rest, 
all save one of its officers, who 
refuses to go until he has found 
some of his dead still lying out 
upon the plateau. He pokes 
about in the darkness in front 
of us, at the hazard of his life, 
finds the horrors he is looking 
for, and on his return joins us 
in a hasty candlelight dinner, 
with as much unconcern as if 
he had been out mushroom- 
picking. Wonderful the adapt- 
ability of human nature, which 
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can handle death as if it were 
but the complement of life, or a 
casual part of it, instead of 
being its counterbuff! 

The nigit passed quietly, 
with only an occasional spasm 
of firing from our crest-line ; 
but, as before, the first glint of 
dawn on the 22nd was fairly 
roared at from all along the 
line. During the night the 
enemy had got a couple.of guns 
in position on our left front, and 
these, accurately ranging with 
shrapnel, cracked and splashed 
their rain of bullets over our 
heads all day, though the slope 
was luckily too steep for effec- 
tive results. Then another gun 
opened from the invisible right, 
also a pom-pom, whose proces- 
sion of little shells raced across 
the flat below us at intervals, 
sometimes amongst the ambu- 
lance or the mules, once causing 
a universal catch of the breath 
by plunging straight into the 
midst of men, drivers, bearers, 
ration-carriers, &c. But the 
pom-pom’s mission in life is to 
prove that the age of miracles 
is not past, and the ten little 
deaths found interstices in the 
crowd somehow, and no one 
was hurt. As a check to this 
display of artillery on the part 
of the enemy, a battery of 
howitzers trotted over from 
Potgeiter’s, and at once came 
into action on a hill to our left 
rear, coughing away an uncon- 
scionable number of rounds in 
record time, but never once 
silencing the far-off bump! 
bump! which warned us on the 
hill-crest that another shell was 
sailing towards us. And so on 
all day, a featureless day; for 
there was not an instant’s cess- 
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ation or slackening of the fire, 
the only occurrence that could 
have been called a feature in 
such a dead level of noise. Not 
an inch of ground gained, nor 
an inch lost; not a hint in any 
one’s mind as to how the 
master-mind on Three - Tree 
Hill proposed to work out his 
climax. Then the night, an 
exact counterpart of the pre- 
vious one, with the same yell 
of musketry at dawn, and the 
same visitations of shrapnel 
and pom-poms. Never was 
there such a dull battle, or one 
so wearing to mind and body. 
About 3 P.M. on this day, the 
23rd, the writer’s battalion was 
ordered back, and, after a cheer- 
less night’s bivouac in the 
valley, was sent across on the 
morning of the 24th to Three- 
Tree Hill “to support the attack 
on Spion Kop.” So something 
had happened after all! From 
our bivouac we had seen a 
brigade forming up at dusk 
under the shadow of the great 
kop, evidently for a _ night- 
attack “or something”; but 
where and what was a mystery, 
until, just before we were start- 
ing for our new position, sights 
began to appear on the summit 
of the mountain which explained 
all. Spion Kop had been seized 
in the night. 

One has learnt this much of 
caution in South Africa, to de- 
scribe—nay, believe—nothing 
that one has not seen with one’s 
own eyes. War-correspondents 
with one voice have proclaimed 
that no war has ever been worse 
conducted than this one: it isa 
fair retort that no war has ever 
been worse reported. If the 
tongue is an unruly member, 
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much more so is the ear which 
drinks in the gossip of inventive 
non-commissioned officers and 
camp-followers, and the hand 
which welds the farrago into 
enormous volumes of misinfor- 
mation and unfairness, the only 
truthful representation found 
from cover to cover being the 
photograph of the author oppo- 
site the title-page. What the 
writer saw of the fight on the 
summit of Spion Kop was little 
enough; but it was enough,— 
enough, at any rate, to have 
rendered the subsequent recrim- 
ination and insinuation dreadful 
to the mind of a mere soldier 
in its unfairness and duplicity. 
As we started from our bivouac 
towards the fatal kop all was 
comparatively quiet on its sum- 
mit. Thestormers, having won 


the hill after a brief scuffle with 
a surprised picket, were busy 


rearranging the confusion of a 
night - advance, and piling up 
sangars with the few loose 
stones available: the enemy, 
much disconcerted for the mo- 
ment, were quarrelling in the 
background as to their next 
move. Some were for retreat, 
others for a counter-attack, a 
difference of opinion subse- 
quently split by a retirement of 
the whole of the Boer transport. 
Only a few hardy spirits lay on 
the far end of the ridge, waiting 
in the truest spirit of soldiery for 
“something to turn up.” Over 
all lay a dense mist, and a quiet 
which was curiously contrasted 
with the far-off volleys from the 
spurs and gorges of our left 
attack. Then the sun rose, and 
the mists fled before it, first 
from the green hollows and 
kloofs, then fading from the 
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steep hillside, the boulders ap- 
pearing wet and _ glistening 
beneath it, then from the sum- 
mit itself. When the last filmy 
coil had disappeared, one could 
see the crowded figures of the 
British force like little black 
marionettes against the light- 
blue sky, and how thick they 
appeared! Surely the summit 
must be very narrow if but one 
brigade must huddle together in - 
this manner, a mark such as 
artillerymen dream of, but sel- 
dom hope to see in waking 
moments. The Boer artillery- 
men (no dreamers these) see 
them almost as soon as we do. 
A boom from the high ground, 
which ran like the crosspiece of 
a T across the line of the kop, a 
puff of woolly smoke in the air, 
and a shrapnel-shell, timed to a 
fraction, has swept through the 
pack upon the hill-top. Then 
the rifle-fire began, sharp, angry, 
incessant, from every crevice 
and every knoll: to us below 
the whole mountain seemed 
alive with noise. Then more 
shrapnel, strings of it, dotting 
the cobalt sky with balls of 
smoke as if a giant hand were 
flinging snowballs into the air, . 
whilst beneath the mob of tiny 

figures swayed and shook, dis- 
integrated and re-formed into 
packs in a manner terrible to 
see to one who knows what the 
lash of shrapnel is like. Nowa 
trio of shells would burst at the 
rear end of the mob, which ap- 
peared to surge forward a little, 
reducing the depth of the target ; 
then another placed with dia- 
bolical skill in advance of the 
first; the men in rear edged 
still farther forward, until a 
solid mass of humanity stood 
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relieved upon the sky - line. 
Quick as a flash the whole Boer 
battery was upon them, bang! 
bang! bang! bang! a storm of 
projectiles tore into the black 
lump, which broke up into agi- 
tated patches, some edging for- 
wards, some back, some disap- 
pearing altogether, as the men 
composing them fell lifeless 
below our line of vision. Again 
the same performance, shells 
behind, more forward, herding 
their victims on to the slaugh- 
ter-ground for the cowp-de-grdce 
of that appalling salvo, Splen- 
did gunnery, but a frightful 
spectacle in all its silhouetted 
clearness up there on the razor- 
backed ridge, visible to the 
angry pitying eyes of the whole 
army. Meantime the artillery 
on Three-Tree Hill and the 
big naval ordnance over Pot- 
geiter’s blazed and thundered 
and roared their best and hard- 
est, at first methodically, with 
calculation and much confabu- 
lation and levelling of telescopes, 
then impatiently, then wildly 
and despairingly. Will those 
Boer guns never stop! You 
may take it on the word of a 
gunner that each of them has 
been fairly hit at least six 
times; but still the booming 
from Heaven knows where, and 
the balls of smoke, “soft as 
carded wool,” over the summit 
of Spion Kop. Even the pom- 
poms—whose lairs must be less 
hard to locate, since five-and- 
thirty different officers hurry up 
during the day to point out the 
exact position in five-and-thirty 
different places —add_ their 
stream of shells without let or 
hindrance to the avalanche fall- 
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ing upon the unfortunate men of 
Woodgate’s brigade, the storm- 
ers of yesterday, the sufferers 
to-day. Poor General Woodgate 
himself is sharing it to the full : 
a bullet in the head, weeks of 
pain, and a grave in the peace- 
ful little kirkyard of Mooi river, 
—such is the price too many 
another gallant man must pay 
when doctors or generals dis- 
agree, and have recourse to ex- 
periments, Then the mist and 
the night came down together : 
the firing ceased; but the weary 
thousands below, on Three-Tree 
Hill, in the gorges, and on the 
mighty escarpments, slept not 
a wink for fear of what might 
befall the stricken hundreds on 
the kop. 

That night the hill was 
evacuated. All through the 
dark hours grey-faced men 
stole down from the summit, 
gaunt, dirty, utterly weary, 
but undefeated, and perhaps 
hardly aware how much they 
owed to the man whose cour- 
ageous order had saved them 
from annihilation. To the on- 
looker the debt was _ plain 
enough, and the whole British 
army, as well as the fraction of 
it which left Spion Kop that 
night, owes it to Colonel 
Thorneycroft that the catas- 
trophe, characteristically de- 
scribed by him as “the mop-up 
in the morning,” is only a 
might-have-been in our mili- 
tary history. The attempt and 
its execution must stand for 
ever as that which in a com- 
mander is worse than a crime 
—a blunder. The army knows 
well enough who is to blame 
for that; but it is as well that 
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the rest of the world should 
remain in ignorance, even if it 
should mean the prolongation 
of the pitiable discussion, for 
the burden of the responsibility 
for such a tragedy is too heavy 
for one man to bear in public. 
Next morning saw us (the 
writer’s battalion) still on Three- 
Tree Hill, under the shadow of 
the kop. Looking up to the 
clear-cut hog’s back of its 
summit, one could see single 
figures moving leisurely about 
where yesterday a shell-riven 
crowd of hundreds had swayed 
and shifted. These slow-moving 
figures were those of the Boers 
wandering amongst the dead, 
who lay in serried packs be- 
hind many of the paltry 
sangars. A few shots rang 
out from odd corners of the 
vast mass, and then there was 
silence. An armistice had been 
arranged, to allow of the ghastly 
heaps left from the threshing 
of the day before being swept 
up and hidden. All day the 
work went on, doctors came 
and went, men could be seen 
digging against the clear sky, 
and every now and then a 
stretcher black with blood, con- 
taining something alive but not 
to be looked on, would be 
carried past the foot of the 
hill. Shells are unlovely killers 
and wounders: but for them 
there would be but little of 
the butcher’s-shop suggestion 
about a modern battlefield, 
with its clean-puncturing rifle- 
bullets. But wherever the shells 
shriek and whirr will be crouch- 
ing heaps of shattered humanity 
behind spattered stones, and 
the rent dismembered bodies in 
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the stretchers. Near us lay one 
of the battalions from the kop, 
a quiet brooding mass of men, 
sitting for the most part as 
motionless as carved images 
about the piled arms. That 
regiment is over two hundred 
years old, and was baptised at 
Dettingen ; but its baptism in 
the Low Countries will be for- 
gotten long before the fiery 
confirmation on these cursed 
kopjes of Natal. It may be a 
new theory to military philo- 
sophers, that it is the manner 
more than the number of the 
losses caused by any visitation 
which renders it a thing to live 
horribly in the memory for ever. 
There could have been little of 
the horrible when men galloped 
joyously at each other lance in 
rest, or stoutly faced each other 
afoot, eyes watching eyes over 
the bayonet-point, every muscle 
alive to the splendid sport of 
fighting: nothing repulsive in 
this, though it is true that ten 
fell to the steel to one who now 
collapses at the blow of a bullet 
or the whirling fury of a shell. 
But even when only 300 are 
swept and blasted off the face 
of the earth by modern shells, 
the incident (ye gods! Spion 
Kop has been called “an in- 
cident” in the halfpenny 
papers!) seems to be taken 
out of the realm of warfare 
into that of railway accidents, 
explosions, &c., and one reads 
of and witnesses them with 
much the same sort of sick 
horror as came upon one at 
the news of that most awful of 
modern catastrophes, the fire in 
the bazaar in Paris. But this 
is a digression, for which my 
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excuse must be another novel 
but irrefutable theory, that 
the memory of bygone battles 
renders a man more thoughtful 
and analytic than any other 
experience of life: they may 
truly be called the contem- 
plative man’s education, and 
one may see even in Napier’s 
magnificent work how impos- 
sible it is for an eyewitness to 
describe the fights of civilised 
men without becoming dreamy 
and irrelevant. 

Towards evening it became 
known that the British army 
was to retire, and the whole 
attempt to be abandoned. The 
left was to fall back first—that 
is to say, those on the ridges 
farthest from Spion Kop—and 
the whole force to march to- 
wards two pontoon - bridges 
thrown across the Tugela, 
guided thither by huge bonfires 


lighted at the head of each. 
Hardly were the orders issued 
when it began to rain, and 


what rain! Cold, pitiless, in- 
cessant, it drenched the thin 
khaki drill in five minutes (no 
one had anything but the 
summer clothing he stocd in), 
and in five more converted 
thousands of perspiring men 
into shivering chattering ranks 
of misery. To the writer's 
battalion fell the task of cover- 
ing the retirement. At night 
tactics have a way of reverting 
to first principles, and it was 
almost by instinct that the 
indistinct rectangles of the 
companies shook themselves 
out into a single rank stretch- 
ing from end to end of the hill, 
the men shoulder to shoulder,— 
a frail enough buffer, one would 
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think, between two hostile 
armies. The movement accom- 
plished, there was a momentary 
pause amongst the dark upright 
figures, then with a subdued 
rustle they disappeared ; a mile 
of men had lain down to wait. 
Hour after hour crouched the 
long line on the sodden ground 
in the downpour in absolute si- 
lence, immobility, and wretched- 
ness, officers and men stretched 
out so still amongst the mud 
and wet stones that the long 
row of them looked more like a 
dark furrow in the ground than 
a thousand armed men. The 
darkness was intense. Every 
now and then a suspicious noise 
ahead, distinguished in a second 
from the subdued bustle of the 
retreat in progress behind, 
would galvanise the frozen 
limbs into a momentary alert- 
ness. Then even this failed; 
men became actually insensible 
or silly from the cold, and had 
to be propped and lifted up to 
obey an order. Every moment 
an attack was expected, and 
only a fence of men in single 
rank to keep the enemy off the 
tail of the retiring army. That 
fence once broken, and a clear 
field given to the Boer sharp- 
shooters, nothing could have 
saved Buller’s army from the 
direst confusion in its difficult 
march over the slippery muddy 
tracks towards the pontoons. 
But ahead all was silent as the 
grave, not a movement visible 
on the dark ridges, dimly seen 
through the shroud of fast- 
falling rain. Could even hate 
or fear bring men to huddle 
along those lonely melancholy 
hills on such a night, in water- 
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logged trenches, with clammy 
rusting rifles in hand, when 
every instinct yearns for com- 
panionship and a crackling fire, 
from which one may look com- 
fortably over one’s shoulder out 
into the wild misery of a wet 
night on the veldt? And so 
the hours wore on. 

Suddenly, about 11 P.M, a 
terrific blare of musketry burst 
like an explosion from the 
whole length of the enemy’s 
position. From every trench 
leapt a solid line of white fire 
from the inky blackness, and 
the whisper of the rain was 
drowned in the well-known 
roar of Mausers, re-echoing 
across the empty valleys and 
kloofs like the break of the sea 
against a caverned cliff, —a 
magnificent sight and sound, 
but not a comforting one to us, 
who had hoped that the Boers 
were asleep, and not every man 
“armed, keeping his place.” 
For a quarter of an hour the 
roll of fire pealed out in the 
silence, and the shooting flame 
danced along the dark hill- 
crest ahead of us, and then—as 
suddenly —silence and black 
darkness. I remember, even in 
that acme of anxiety, thinking 
how foolish those Dutchmen 
must be feeling as each man 
laid down his rifle after having 
sent fifty good rounds at .ex- 
press speed into— nothing! 


The reason of the outburst 
was obvious enough. Hearing 
the murmur and rustle from 
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our lines, the Boers — perfect 
anomalies in their heaviness of 
body and “ jumpiness ” of nerve 
—had pictured to themselves a 
night-attack. “Hark to that 
distant trampling of feet and 
rumbling of gun-wheels!” they 
said; “the Brit is at his old 
game: let us give him time, and 
smash him when he shall have 
arrived at the foot of this our 
hill, as we did at Magersfontein, 
as we would have done at Lady- 
smith had not Erasmus been 
cursed with a head as thick as 
the breeches of the guns he 
lost.”1 So they waited till they 
could wait no longer, and per- 
haps a quarter of a million 
rounds found their billet in the 
wet ground in the valley divid- 
ing the respective positions, for 
not one came near us. At the 
height of the outburst there 
was a hurried trampling and 
rush of feet ahead of us; a 
whisper went along the frozen 
line of men, “They are com- 
ing!” and chattering teeth 
were clenched, and blue fingers 
gripped hard at the dripping 
rifles. Woe unto any Dutch- 
man who had ventured on that 
barrier of fierce and angry men, 
lying sullen and _ vengeful, 
motionless as a line of dark 
corpses on the sodden ground ! 
One almost trembles at the 
thoughts and feelings aroused 
by that trampling of feet in the 
darkness—red thoughts which 
ran from man to man, and set 
the blood on fire in the shiver- 











1 When during the siege of Ladysmith an expedition from inside the town 
attacked Surprise Hill at night, and blew up the two guns upon it, the Boérs 
threw the whole blame on Erasmus, who was in command of the hill, and had 
refused to believe repeated warnings given him by his outposts of the approach of 
British troops, 
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ing bodies. There are voices in 
the air ove- a line of silent 
soldiers awaiting an attack at 
night, and when the enemy 
draws near one of them falls to 
whispering “ Kill! kill!” until 
even the cowards, if there are 
any, become butchers. But 
these were not Boers hurrying 
towards us over the stones, but 
some men of a battalion lost in 
the darkness, retiring in con- 
fusion and amazement from 
before that sheet of flame 
spurting from the _ hill-crest 
behind them. Nearer and 
nearer came the sound of them, 
and the battalion, lying prone 
and serried in their course, 
still waiting sternly for Boers, 
were just about to draw back 
the bayonets “half-arm” for 
the first fierce lunge when the 
identity of the wanderers was 
discovered. They were hastily 


gathered into batches, and re- 
formed behind the comforting 


solidity of that immovable 
single rank. It dawns upon 
officers that their men have just 
been tried as highly as man can 
be tried in war. Pierced with 
cold, lying out in the open with 
no cover in front and none to 
fall back on behind, no supports, 
and the rest of the army in full 
retreat far away back in the 
gloom; then the rush of men 
and the leaping figures ahead, 
Boers for all they knew, and all 
around the dripping, steaming, 
dense blackness of the night, 
hiding even evil- memoried 
Spion Kop itself, though it 
hung closely over them,—sol- 
diers have rarely had to stand 
their ground against a greater 
temptation (ever present in 
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night-combats) to break and 
disappear, unseen and unques- 
tioned, into the friendly dark- 
ness behind them. But no one 
is surprised. Were the whole 
Boer army, the amorphous 
mysterious thousands who have 
lain so long behind the kopjes, 
to come thundering over the 
flat upon that silent black 
streak of men, they would 
have to recoil many a time 
cruelly handled before they 
could obliterate it and pour on- 
ward over the place where it 
had been. After this another 
period of deathly stillness, ac- 
centuated rather than broken 
by the ceaseless rustle of the 
rain and the far-away murmur 
of the great army pressing 
towards the bridges. 

At length, somewhere about 
1 A.M., the whispered order came 
to retire. Like black phantoms 
the long line of men rose from 
the ground—all save one or two 
whom the cold had struck stiff 
and senseless where they lay, to 
be hastily picked up and placed 
on stretchers. Stealthily the 
companies closed upon their 
right, and moved off one by 
one, men’s teeth clenched and 
feet contracted in the soaked 
chilly boots in a very despera- 
tion of attempted silence and 
secrecy. But the black hill- 
crest behind remained black, 
and no blaze of rifle-fire came 
at the sound of the hundreds 
of hobnailed boots stumbling 
over the stones. What a march 
that was, back over a stony 
quagmire down to the pontoon! 
The mud was as slippery as ice 
and ankle-deep; every second 
came the clatter of a falling 
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man or a struggling horse, 
every second a sudden check 
to the slow-moving column, 
when rear-ranks would cannon 
heavily with smothered blas- 
phemy into their comrades of 
the rank in front. Here and 
there a stifled cry would tell 
of a sprained ankle, and a form 
would be carried out from the 
midst of the press to await the 
arrival of a stretcher. Every 
hundred yards or so the dark 
form of a horseman loomed up, 
motionless as a statue, cloaked 
and dripping: these were the 
mounted men distributed along 
the track to mark its course, 
—one of the admirable precau- 
tions of an admirably conducted 
retirement. About 4 A.M., just 


as dawn broke over the swollen 
dismal Tugela, the bridge was 
reached, and as the last bat- 
talion tramped over the worn- 
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out “chesses””! which swayed 
sicklily beneath the moving 
weight, a single shell sang 
drearily from the enemy’s posi- 
tion away back in the mist, 
and fell with a splash into the 
thick water alongside. It was 
like the full stop at the end of 
a chapter, such a chapter as the 
British army has never had to 
write before—a chapter of fail- 
ure and sorrow, unrelieved save 
by the ceaseless heroism of the 
dead and living whose duty it 
had been to write it. Pity ’tis 
that that last solitary shell did 
not put a period to the disas- 
trous chatter, as it did to the 
disaster itself. Soldiers, at least, 
do not wish to be reminded by 
quarrelsome irresponsibles how 
much duplicity and subterfuge 
has clustered round the sacred 
and dignified mournfulness of 
those days of wrath. 





1 The planks which form the roadway of pontoon and other temporary bridges. 
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THE personal element lends 
something of interest to the 
least eventful life; but the mod- 
est autobiographer, attempt- 
ing the slightest of sketches, 
should keep himself in the 
background. Egotistical he 
must be, but he ought merely 
to act as gentleman usher to 
old friends or acquaintances. 
The writer makes no preten- 
sion to personal renown, nor 
can he boast an exceptionally 
promiscuous acquaintance. But 
he has met with various celeb- 
rities and notorieties in his time; 
and though he has entered his 
protest against autobiographi- 
cal conceit, it may be convenient 
if he often speaks in the first 
person. 

Writing anonymously, hemay 
speak with the greater freedom. 
Not that I have any fear of 
being harsh or libellous under 
an anonym— indeed the temp- 
tation is all the other way. 
For in retracing the half-for- 
gotten past you feel as if you 
were treading a graveyard, 
where some of the crumbling 
stones are weather-bleached by 
time, while others stand cut 
fresh from the chisel, though 
all are marked with familiar 
names. Thackeray talks of the 
death of a single club member 
who is missed from his habitual 
seat, though he may be rather 
missed than regretted. But I 
know nothing sadder than the 
half-waking day-dreams in the 
morning-room of such a club as 
the Atheneum—that rallying- 
place of literary and political 


life—in the dull half-light of a 
winter afternoon. The dimness 
seems peopled with phantoms 
which take familiar shape and 
form. They speak with the old 
voices; they jest in the old 
words ; they even laugh, though 
the laughter sounds strangely 
lugubrious. You can see them 
through solid walls crowding 
round the latest telegrams in 
the hall—telegrams relating to 
events the wisest of them had 
never foreboded. Then you 
wake up with a start, and as 
the spectres vanish and the 
faint footfalls die away on 
heavy carpets, you clear the 
mist from the eyes that pays 
an involuntary tribute to old 
memories. 

To change the vein, and re- 
turn to the living. My first 
connection with the literary 
world began nearly half a cen- 
tury ago, when as a boy I 
proposed a toast at a public 
banquet. It was a dinner 
given by a cousin to his ten- 
antry in celebration of his com- 
ing of age, and it came off in 
a Scottish barn bedecked with 
evergreens. By a coincidence, 
for it could not have been pro- 
phetic, I was told off to pro- 
pose the Press, Knowing 
nothing about it, I enlarged 
upon a personal grievance — 
the compulsory use of the 
paper-cutter. The reporter for 
the local journal responded, 
saying that if I had to “cut 
up” books like him, I would 
have better reason for grum- 
bling. The hit told, but, as 
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Mrs Gamp might have said, 
“his words was_ prophecy.” 
Since then I have criticised 
innumerable books, and, though 
pleasure and pain have been 
pretty evenly balanced, I have 
waded through muddy waters 
and endured infinite drudgery. 
The next dozen of years are a 
literary blank. The only break 
was when I made the acquaint- 
ance of James Payn, then con- 
ducting ‘Chambers’s Journal’ 
in Edinburgh. Afterwards we 
were brought into closer rela- 
tions: many of the brightest 
dinners I can recollect were in 
Warriston Crescent, and when 
he died I regretted a valued 
friend. But Payn was never 
happy out of London or far 
away from the “Reform,” and 
in Scotland he was dépaysé. 
He never touched a rod or a 
gun; he never walked a yard 
when he could help it. And 
so our “own romantic town,” 
with the biting winds which 
Louis Stevenson execrated, had 
few charms for him. Two re- 
sources he had: he was an in- 
veterate smoker and whist- 
player. Night after night he 
was to be found in a small and 
select coterie of whist - loving 
soldiers and civilians. Payn, 
looking quizzically through his 
eyeglass, was the life of the 
gatherings, with his readiness 
of repartee and fluency of 
anecdote. 

I saw him first, seated at 
the whist-table, when I had 
dropped in one evening from 
a foreign trip. For through 
that dozen of years I had been 
industriously sowing wild oats, 
partly on Highland hills and 
by the banks of salmon-streams, 
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but chiefly in foreign travel. 
Sowing wild oats I call it still, 
and yet it was casting bread 
upon the waters. For in knock- 
ing about the world one neces- 
sarily picks up a good deal, 
and studies men as well as 
cities. It was my good fortune, 
besides, to be an omnivorous 
reader. Very miscellaneous 
the reading was, and it is 
strange how tastes change with 
advancing years. Sometimes 
old favourites are neglected 
or forgotten, simply because 
one has fallen out of acquaint- 
ance. Who reads Robertson’s 
‘Charles the Fifth’ now? and 
indeed it was written with 
formal precision in a foreign 
tongue; for written English, as 
Lord Cockburn tells us in his 
‘Memorials,’ was then wide as 
the poles apart from colloquial 
Scotch. I remember revelling 
in that venerable quarto, and, 
next to Harris’s ‘Wild Sports 
in South Africa,’ it was my 
special delight. Foreign travel 
suggested books, endeared by 
scenes and associations. The 
Alhambra and Washington 
Irving’s tales of the palace-for- 
tress led insensibly on through 
his ‘Conquest of Granada,’ and 
a course of the multifarious 
works of that author. Yet 
Irving proved a dear bargain 
to John Murray, and on con- 
sideration I am not surprised. 
Heine, with his lamentations 
over the fate and fall of der 
grosse Kaiser, with which Lord 
Rosebery would have keenly 
sympathised, recalls the quaint 
architecture of the Hanse 
Towns and the broad flat field 
of the Drei- Kaiser Schlacht. 
The ‘ Village Tales’ of Auerbach 
2H 
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—felicitously named—and the 
Reisebilder of Hacklander re- 
mind one of tramps through 
the Black Forest, and such 
meetings with the Handelbur- 
schen in primitive Gasthauser as 
rejoiced the jovial soul of Kenny 
Dodds. Therearetranslations of 
foreign masterpieces with which 
one fell in love at first sight, 
and unfortunately they spoiled 
one for all subsequent editions. 
‘Don Quixote’ is only to be 
really appreciated in the Span- 
ish, but to this day the trans- 
lation by Jarvis is the only 
version which appeals to me; 
and the same may be said of 
‘Sintram and his Companions’ 
in the earliest English transla- 
tion. It came out afterwards 
in the “Tauchnitz,” and I 
bought the volume at Coblentz. 
I shall never forget my dis- 
appointment when I took it 
home to the “ Riese,” in the 
hope of a happy evening in 
Old Norseland. The transla- 
tion may have been admir- 
ably done, but this was not the 
Sintram I had known. 

The worst of aimless travel 
is, that one is laying up stores 
of everlasting regret. You 
wantonly wasted rare oppor- 
tunities. It was the prodigal 
son coming down to the husks, 
when he should have been edu- 
cating himself for his future 
responsibilities. But a liking 
for the arts carried me far 
afield. Once, from Munich, 
after an evening’s talk with an 
enthusiastic chance - acquaint- 
ance, we made straight tracks 
for Copenhagen to admire the 
Thorwaldsen sculptures, taking 
the town-halls of Lubeck and 
Bremen on our return, by way 
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of breaking the journey. I 
have passed hours on the lux- 
urious settee in the little salon 
in the Dresden Gallery making 
reverential love to the Madonna 
de San Sisto, and have had 
many a flirtation with less 
saintly beauties elsewhere, on 
the canvases of French and 
Flemish masters. I have stood 
rapt before the Last Com- 
munion of St Jerome in the 
Vatican ; I have shuddered at 
the tortures of the martyrs in 
Valencia and Madrid ; and have 
criticised Paul Potter’s young 
bull at The Hague, from the 
point of view of an Islington 
cattle-salesman. The pity of 
it was that it was the caprice of 
uninformed fancy. The most 
fortunate of tourists is the en- 
thusiastic artist, who, having 
thoroughly read up his sub- 
jects, has left his authorities at 
home. He fixes in his sketch- 
books what would otherwise be 
fleeting memories, and need 
never complain of the dulness 
of the picturesque medieval 
town,—though street-sketching 
needs nerve as well as talent 
and serene indifference to the 
unflattering candour of loungers 
in the streets, who are free with 
remarks and personal in their 
criticisms. 

A first winter in Rome was 
scandalously wasted. Whist 
was being played in the English 
club from early afternoon to 
the small hours, and in those 
days I was as devoted to the 
game as Talleyrand. The points 
were modest, and another dis- 
tinguished diplomatist set the 
worst possible example in the 
way of squandering time. The 
future Lord Lyons, then 42 
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attaché at the Tuscan Legation, 
but detached on special service 
to the Vatican, was as regular 
in attendance as any croupier 
at Baden or Homburg. It was 
amusing to listen to his audible 
searchings of conscience, when 
duty called him to some official 
reception and inclination urged 
him to stick to the cards. Con- 
scientious diplomatist as he 
was in essentials, inclination 
invariably trumped the trick. 
At a grand fancy ball at the 
Austrian Legation, permission 
was given to certain personages 
to come in plain evening dress, 
and Lyons was one of them. 
“Tf I went as I am,” he said, 
“my dress would be plain to 
meanness,” and it was quite 
true. Of course he had learned 
to control his feelings, but he 
hated losing to a lucky ignora- 
mus. “It is impossible to gauge 
your play, sir,” he ejaculated 
once to a dull youth who had 
been carrying all before him, 
“as you always hold four 
honours and thirteen trumps.” 
But he was infinitely good- 
natured over anything in the 
way of business, and I grate- 
fully remember the trouble he 
took about the visé of a pass- 
port, when it only involved 
breaking a contract with a 
vetturino. 

Nevertheless one saw a good 
deal incidentally of the city and 
its environs in the picnics to 
Tivoli and elsewhere, in meets 
of the hounds at the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, in visits after 
lively luncheons to the vaults 
of the Catacombs, and torch- 
light parties to the Vatican 
Galleries after late dinners. A 
belated rush at the antiquities, 
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before leaving for Naples after 
Carnival, brought a _ pious 
resolution, faithfully kept, to 
return to study them at a more 
convenient season. Moreover, 
the papal Rome was unique— 
such a city as can never be 
seen again. It was a survival 
of medieval picturesqueness, 
where abuses flourished like 
the mosses on the mouldering 
walls and the maidenhair 
draping the fountains; where 
in the masquerades of Carnival 
time you elbowed brigands from 
the Sabine hills in the Corso; 
where Antonelli, sprung himself 
from a brigand race, was Chief 
Minister, and, in short, it was 
when About wrote ‘La Ques- 
tion Romaine.’ Now, the jerry- 
builder has broken loose on the 
Quirinal; the secular groves of 
oak and ilex have been hewn 
down; the smoke of a sugar- 
bakery obscures the view from 
the portico of St John Lateran ; 
and the Coliseum has been 
scraped, and buttressed with 
new bricks, so that it might 
be mistaken for a _ colossal 
brewery in Whitechapel. But 
you can go by tramcar from 
the Piazza d’Espagna to the 
Vatican for three halfpence, 
and all is for the best in the 
best of possible worlds. 

A more profitable winter in 
Rome was followed by a trip 
down the Danube to the Black 
Sea and Constantinople. There 
was no taking through-tickets 
by Oriental express. Embark- 
ing at Donauwerth, we came to 
shipwreck in the shallows, and 
were landed on what was still 
Campbell’s “untrodden shore,” 
to the consternation of a herd 
of half-wild horses. The Kaiser- 
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stadt was much as it had been 
when Sobieski raised the siege. 
The Graben was still the fash- 
ionable shopping street; the 
leading hotels looked at each 
other across the narrow Karn- 
ther Strasse, and the palaces 
of historical magnates were 
approached by  odoriferous 
slums. Down the river the 
old political landmarks had 
been shaken, but hardly re- 
moved. Servia had thrown 
off the yoke of the Turk, but 
Wallachia and Moldavia were 
subject principalities. The red 
flag of the Crescent floated over 
the Bulgarian fortresses which 
had been saved for the Sultan 
by British heroism. After 
catching a touch of fever en 
passant in a couple of days’ 
snipe-shooting in the swamps 
of the Dobrudscha, Misseri’s 
hotel in Pera was a pleasant 
recruiting quarter. The old 


Greek was an odd compound 
of shrewdness and stupidity. 
Butt, who was then practising 
at the Constantinople bar and 
acting as ‘Times’ correspond- 
ent,—he was afterwards judge 


of the Admiralty Court in 
England,—was sorely worried 
over one of Misseri’s many 
lawsuits. It was a question 
as to the purchase of a flock 
of sheep, and though the hotel- 
keeper must have presumably 
kept accounts, for he made a 
fortune which was muddled 
away in speculations, facts and 
figures could not be driven into 
his brain. Half-a-dozen of the 
sheep had gone astray: he 
could not hunt them up, and 
was always returning to his 
starting-point. Constantinople 
was still resounding with the 
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echoes of the war; we had seen 
the chalk-marks of the British 
occupation on the stable-doors 
at Varna. The Great Elchi 
had gone home on leave, but 
he had left pleasant representa- 
tives to keep house at the 
Embassy. There were Alison, 
the accomplished orientalist, 
afterwards Minister at Teheran, 
and Lord Strangford, who, with 
deeper and more varied culture, 
had succeeded to the title of a 
more brilliant brother. The 
bright intellects seemed some- 
what dulled in the enervating 
atmosphere of Stamboul and 
contact with drowsy Orientals. 
But they woke up in after- 
dinner talk over coffee and 
cigarettes on the garden ter- 
races, when there would be a 
flow of reminiscences of the 
incidents of the war and the 
inner history of intrigues. It 
was an exciting interlude 
when a Queen’s messenger 
turned up one evening, having 
ridden post from Belgrade to 
the Bosporus, bringing the 
freshest gossip of the clubs to 
those home-sick exiles from 
Mayfair. 

Pau in those days was a 
delightful winter quarter. It 
had not then been swamped 
in Americans, but there was a 
select American society whose 
hospitality was boundless. No 
bachelor who had the entrée need 
ever dine at his hotel. Dick 
Power, a Tipperary man who 
had married an American lady, 
hunted the hounds, and used to 
lead the field on his bay horse 
Traveller. If foxes were scarce, 
herrings were plentiful, and gave 
us many a good gallop, with no 
fencing and easy banks. Some- 
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times the meets were pushed 
nearly to Tarbes, and you saw 
more of the country than you 
cared to see, when planted on a 
blown screw a score of miles 
from the stable. Those Pau 
hacks were marvellous per- 
formers, considering they were 
hard at work every day in 
saddle or harness, on short 
rations of furze and bran; but 
fatigue was forgotten at the 
flash of a scarlet coat. There 
were two remarkable habitués 
of Pau who were so far singular 
that they seldom hunted. Both 
were heavy weights, for one was 
tall and muscular, the other 
broad and corpulent. Both 


should have made their mark 
in life, as indeed they did in a 
certain fashion. George Hughes 
was the younger brother of 
“Tom Brown,” with a great 
family likeness to the author of 


that immortal biography, in 
which he is believed to have 
collaborated. Old schoolmates 
and college friends said he 
should have rivalled or sur- 
passed his brother; but he was 
of a more retiring disposition, 
and handicapped by a com- 
petency which was safely in- 
vested. The most genial of 
men, he was great in charades 
and fond of private theatricals ; 
but he frittered away talents 
which might have raised him 
to eminence. He was at his 
best and brightest in evenings 
in Pyrenean inns, when we 
had wandered into the moun- 
tains on fruitless fishing expedi- 
tions. They were the triumphs 
of expectation over experience, 
for though my companions were 
practised anglers, they seldom 
rose a fin. The third of our 
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trio was the Hon. Ferdinand St 
John, who perhaps knew more 
of Continental life than any liv- 
ing Englishman, and with his 
extraordinary gifts and family 
influence might have made him- 
self anything he pleased. He 
was the hero of the memorable 
duel at Naples, when, after long 
and strong provocation, he shot 
the Count d’Arragon. Even 
when duelling was out of date, 
he was always consulted by 
friends in delicate circum- 
stances. It may indicate his 
career and character to say 
that Lever used to tell him 
he should give the world his 
“ Loose Thoughts and Incon- 
tinental Experiences.” He was 
neither saint nor ascetic, yet he 
was a good man, and emphatic- 
ally no one’s enemy but his 
own. That, he used to remark, 
was the fate of his family. One 
generation was hard - working 
and respectable, and the next 
very much the reverse. He 
talked French and German 
with equal fluency: he had 
been hand in glove with most 
foreigners who had shone any- 
where in society, and his réper- 
toire of amusing reminiscences 
was inexhaustible. Another 
charming companion, to whom 
St John took very kindly, was 
Henry Scudamore Stanhope of 
Holme Lacy, that beautiful seat 
on the Wye, with yew hedges 
scarcely rivalled by the tree- 
avenues of Schénbrunn, and in- 
numerable carvings by Grinling 
Gibbons. He succeeded to his 
father’s baronetcy, and after- 
wards to the earldom of Ches- 
terfield. An aristocrat in grain, 
he was a Radical in politics, and 
for a time held a high official 
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position in the Liberal hierarchy 
in London. 

But the wanderjahr cannot 
be indefinitely prolonged when 
supplies are running short, and 
the first resort of the destitute, 
when trained to nothing, is 
naturally literature. If I fluked 
myself into an income, it is one 
of the wonderful instances of 
unmerited luck. Friends came 
to the rescue, and their intro- 
ductions caught on. I well 
remember my first literary 
effort. It was a review of 
Wyse’s ‘ Peloponnesus,’ not done 
to order, and I was so satisfied 
with the result that I had the 
sense to throw it into the 
wastepaper-basket. But it en- 
couraged me to launch two 
ballons d’essai—fictions founded 
on the facts of sporting inci- 
dents. One was addressed to 
‘Once a- Week,’ the other to 
‘Chambers’s Journal’: they 
floated off into the air and 
were forgotten, when, most 
unexpectedly, many a month 
afterwards both were acknow- 
ledged and published. But by 
that time I was enrolled in the 
literary guild, and doing regu- 
lar work. One fine morning, 
which was the turning-point of 
my fortunes, I took a flying 
shot at an advertisement. I 
had seen the announcement of 
a new Conservative weekly, the 
‘Imperial Review,’ with an in- 
vitation to contributors. I sent 
a note to place my services at 
the disposal of the editor, and 
suggested as subjects Turkey 
and America. Of Turkey I 
knewnothing more than thevisit 
toConstantinople had taught; of 
America I knew nothing at all, 
but some American question 
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was being discussed at the 
time. A courteous line of ac- 
knowledgment intimated that 
the articles would have consid- 
eration. How I worked at 
them! How I scored and 
interlined, and recast and re- 
wrote! At last they were 
despatched in sombre reckless- 
ness, and I don’t remember that 
I got any proofs. I cannot 
otherwise account for the thrill 
of desponding excitement with 
which I hurried to the nearest 
bookstall on the Saturday 
when the ‘Review’ was to 
appear. Both were printed, 
and both as leaders in leaded 
type. The rapture of that 
moment is not to be forgotten. 
Already half-way up the ladder 
of fame, magnificent vistas 
were opening before me. Like 
Byron, I had gone to bed 
obscure and got up to find my- 
self a literary power. Perhaps I 
went a trifle too fast ; but, in the 
words of Old Nicholas, it was 
“an otherwise well - conducted 
journal,” and gave me constant 
and invaluable practice. It 
was owned by Mr Cecil Raikes, 
then member for Chester, an 
ambitious and rising politician. 
It had an able editor in Mr 
Luckie, and served the pro- 
prietor’s purpose, though, as it 
put no money in his pocket, it 
came to a sudden stop. Pro- 
posals to revive it a few years 
afterwards came to nothing. 
Prudence had suggested mak- 
ing preparations for such an 
eventuality, and this contribu- 
tor had his ambitions like Mr 
Raikes. He got a helping 
hand from a friend in need, 
who is still to the fore and the 
front among our most eminent 
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men of letters. A friend he 
was, yet our acquaintance was 
of the slightest, and I had seen 
him first going at a hand- 
gallop along the banks of the 
Cam, cheering and coaching 
the Trinity boats. He gave 
kindly introductions to Cook of 
the ‘Saturday ’ and Greenwood 
of the ‘Pall Mall.’ Cook had 
somewhat of a formidable rep- 
utation: he was said to be 
fastidious and capricious in the 
choice of his contributors, and 
indeed any self-made man had 
reason to be proud of having 
recruited such a constellation 
of varied talent. It was the 
pride of the ‘Saturday,’ like 
Captain Shandon’s ‘ Pall Mall,’ 
to be written by gentlemen for 
gentlemen, and not a few of 
the gentlemen were predestined 
to exalted places in the empire. 
Chief among the supporters 
was Lord Robert Cecil, who 
could wield an incisive and sar- 
castic pen, with no fear of, by 
an unlucky slip of the tongue, 
“putting his foot in it.” It 
would be tedious to go through 
the beadroll of contributors 
who established the reputation 
of the journal. Faded daguerre- 
otypes and primitive photo- 
graphs, hung round the inner 
room in the Albany, formed an 
interesting historical gallery. 
For Beresford Hope, when he 
launched his venture, was 
lavish of money. The pay 
did not approach that of pres- 
ent-day halfpenny morning 
papers; but the editing was 
sumptuously done. The edit- 
orial and business departments 
were sundered by the distance 
between the Albany and the 
Strand. In the Albany the 
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editor was supposed to be 
seated from 11 A.M to 5 P.M. 
There the articles were ar- 
ranged for in cosy talk. 
Ushered into Mr Cook’s sanc- 
tum in some fear and trem- 
bling, I found the man in 
striking contrast to his sur- 
roundings. Nothing could be 
more suitably luxurious than 
the fittings of the room, with 
its thick carpets, its massive 
furnishing, and the usual liter- 
ary litter of an editor’s den. 
The veteran was then in his 
decay and drawing near to his 
end, but the old fire flickered 
up when he began to talk, and 
flashed out from under his 
shaggy eyebrows. His dress 
was a loose rough coat, some- 
thing between a_ shooting- 
jacket and a dressing - gown, 
and a slippered foot stretched 
out on a leg-rest was sug- 
gestive of gout. They had 
told me he could be a terror, 
and I daresay he could; but 
nothing could be kinder or 
more genial than his reception. 
Had I been Lord Robert, or 
Stephen, or Venables, he could 
not have discussed proposals 
more respectfully, and I was 
dismissed in high satisfaction 
with one or two commissions 
on approval. It was a great 
relief when the first proof ar- 
rived, though I should have 
been less exultant had I known 
that the ‘Saturday’ never 
troubled to read manuscripts, 
but sent them straight to 
the printer—that is to say, 
when the writer was not an 
absolute outsider. However, in 
this case it was all right. 
When Cook was gathered to 
his fathers, bequeathing his 
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Cornish home and the best 
part of his fortune to the 
family of his friend and pa- 
tron, Harwood, his sub-editor, 
resigned in his stead. Never 
was editing done more con- 
scientiously. Harwood was 
never absent from the receipt 
of custom: he carried business 
into his evenings in his home 
at St John’s Wood, and was 
not to be lured away by in- 
vitations to dinner. When he 
retired to Hastings on a pen- 
sion, with his ceaseless occu- 
pation gone, it might have 
seemed that life would be a 
blank. But he was a man of 
resource, and, a Cincinnatus 
among the cabbages, he con- 
centrated his interests on a 
garden the size of a pocket- 
handkerchief. He had _ the 
satisfaction of knowing he had 
never made an enemy! No- 
thing gave him greater pleas- 
ure than a visit from an old 
acquaintance and a chat over 
old times in the Albany. 

The annual Greenwich dinner 
at the Trafalgar was a great 
institution. The editor took 
the chair; the proprietor was 
seated on his right, and the 
invitations were issued on a 
most catholic scale. Well and 
appropriately was it fixed for 
Saturday evening; for if the 
guests did justice to the cheer, 
work was impossible on the 
morrow. The solid dining only 
began after discussing all the 
fishes that swim in British 
waters. The wines were unex- 
ceptionable : the burgundy with 
the haunch, and the aged port, 
came from the cellars of Marshal 
Beresford, a noted bon vivant, 
who always kept a sumptuous 
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table in the Peninsula, even 
when the rank and file were on 
short rations. By the way, 
that legacy of the marshal had 
overflowed from the great cellars 
of Bedgebury into the vaults of 
No. G—1 Albany, and was far 
from exhausted when _ these 
premises were evacuated. It 
was a pleasant feature of 
those Greenwich dinners that 
there was no speechifying. A 
grace in two Latin words, and 
all was over. The invitations 
were miscellaneous, for many 
men of note were more or less 
in relations with the ‘Saturday.’ 
Lord Salisbury was sometimes 
seated next to his brother-in- 
law, and their nephews, the 
Balfours, both promising young 
men, were generally present. 
Your place at the long table 
was a lottery : you might be in 
luck or the reverse. It was 
well to have a friend at court 
in Wilson, the editor’s factotum 
—an invaluable man, who 
could have run the paper in 
case of need. I can see him 
now as he walked round, rub- 
bing his hands, and _ bending 
over the shoulders of favoured 
protégés, with the suggestive 
whispers of a ministering 
angel. When he died, the 
‘Saturday’ had a heavy miss 
of him. 

Those were happy times for 
a journalist who liked a free 
range and a long tether. The 
“middles” on all manner of 


subjects were the special attrac- 
tion of the ‘Saturday,’ which 
gave much forthe money. The 
‘Pall Mall,’ which went off 
with a brilliant start, was con- 
ducted on somewhat similar 


lines. Editing and writing 
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were then done more leisurely; 
and if journals were up to date, 
they were not up to the day 
after to-morrow. The telegraph 
was in its infancy; the tele- 
phone had not been dreamed of. 
There was not a swift succes- 
sion of editions, The paper was 
not mainly made up of snippets 
and extracts. Frederick Green- 
wood had catholic taste and 
rare literary discrimination. 
The clever criticism of an in- 
different novel, indicating the 
faults and doing justice to the 
merits, pleased him as much as 
the most brilliant leader. Con- 
ducting the ‘Pall Mall’ or the 
‘Cornhill Magazine,’ his keen 
look-out for rising talent carried 
him easily through a deal of 
drudgery. He could see at a 
glance what might be hoped of 
a novice. Writing once in ac- 
knowledgment of a paper that 
pleased him, he said, “Re- 
member the ‘Pall Mall’ comes 
out every day, and choose your 
own subjects.” As he is living, 
and likely to live, I say nothing 
more save that, in my experi- 
ences, as an editor of a news- 
paper he came only second to 
Delane. And even there com- 
parisons are difficult and odious. 
Delane drove the great morning 
journal at express speed : Green- 
wood, strolling up to the office 
before noon, could do the work 
in more dilettante fashion. 

The reading world owes a 
great debt of gratitude to the 
spirit and enterprise of the pro- 
prietor. George Smith, now 
D.C.L., originated the brightest 
of evening papers, and started 
the ‘Cornhill’ under the aus- 
pices of Thackeray. He has 


left an enduring memorial in 


the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’: he launched 
Charlotte Bronté in the very 
beginning of his career, and has 
stood sponsor to Mrs Humphry 
Ward towards its close. When 
he started the ‘Pall Mall,’ he 
found powerful allies eager to 
help. Foremost among the 
leader-writers were Fitz-James 
Stephen, Henry Mayne, and 
the editor. Stephen was a 
legist by profession, with a legal 
and logical intellect, but a jour- 
nalist by taste. He used to 
say he would rather represent 
the ‘Pall Mall’ than any con- 
stituency in the kingdom. Re- 
luctantly he went to the East, 
to codify the laws of our Indian 
empire; and though the exile 
was ungrateful, he welcomed 
the work. On the voyage out 
and in the Red Sea, as I have 
been told by a fellow-passenger, 
he was still busy with the pen 
when all others were in their 
berths. But he hated Calcutta, 
and he hurried home like a 
schoolboy back from the holi- 
days, announcing his arrival to 
Northumberland Street by a 
telegram from Southampton, 
asking that next morning a 
boy should be sent as usual for 
“copy” to his chambers in the 
Temple. Afterwards, in a series 
of philosophical articles, he 
crossed swords with Frederic 
Harrison, and not altogether to 
his advantage. I fancy the 
boy was duly sent to the 
Temple; but in Stephen’s ab- 
sence Mayne had stepped into 
his place as chief leader-writer. 
Then his brother and Matthew 
Arnold were of the dei majores. 
Leslie Stephen, who can make 
an effective speech, pleasantly 
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remarked once at a ‘ Pall Mall’ 
dinner—they were given by the 
working staff, and used to come 
off at some inn in the suburbs 
—that he never felt so proud 
as when he saw the title of one 
of his articles flaunting anony- 
mous fame on one of the orange 
posters. 

A very remarkable man was 
Grenville Murray. A diploma- 
tist in the East, he had made his 
mark at once by “The Letters 
of a Roving Englishman,” which 
appeared in ‘ Household Words.’ 
Murray had much of the French 
esprit. Afterwards he accli- 
mated himself in France, and 
became a chartered libertine of 
the Boulevards. A victim with 
a Government grievance, scur- 
rilous, satirical, unscrupulous, 
and vindictive, he came to sig- 
nal grief. But in his better 
days that verve of his was in- 
tarissable, and no one was 
more thoroughly versed in the 
inner working of Imperialism. 
Reading between the lines, you 
see the secret story of the Em- 
pire and the manipulation of 
the machinery of French social 
institutions in the miscellane- 
ous range of his contributions 
to the ‘Pall Mall’ and ‘Corn- 
hill.” The strange thing was, 
that when he died, or suffered 
eclipse, contributions with the 
unmistakable stamp were still 
continued, and apparently in 
the identical handwriting. 

Another eccentric who rose 
and fell like a shooting - star 
was the cosmopolitan who 
wrote in prose and verse on 
all manner of subjects under 
the pseudonym of Azimat 
Batuk. An impecunious ad- 
venturer who scribbled from 
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hand to mouth, he let his 
lively imagination run riot in 
his impressions of English so- 
ciety and his denunciations of 
the pays de Brouillard, which 
takes its pleasures austerely. 

The ‘Pall Mall’ had the 
happy idea of originating the 
“Occasional Note.” No one 
devoted himself more conscien- 
tiously to them than Maurice 
Drummond, the most genial 
of hosts and the most delight- 
ful of companions. The head 
of a Government department, 
he honestly believed himself 
the most hard - working of 
officials. His friends, like Mark 
Twain’s quartz- mining cat, 
may have “thought different.” 
It seemed to them that he 
must have taken an uncon- 
scionable time of a morning 
between his house at Hamp- 
stead and his office in White- 
hall; and regular as clockwork 
he was to be found of an 
afternoon at “The Travellers” 
cogitating over “Notes” for 
next day. Really, they were 
his serious occupation. Always 
on the outlook for “pegs,” he 
was admirably informed on all 
matters: he knew most people 
in London who were worth 
knowing, and had a memory 
that exactly served his pur- 
poses. It retained all he want- 
ed and dismissed the rest. 
Nothing could be pleasanter 
than the little al fresco 
dinners in the garden at Frog- 
nall, when one took him by 
surprise. Du Maurier, who was 
a near neighbour, would often 
drop in, and Drummond's little 
daughters stood unconsciously 
as models for innumerable early 
pictures in ‘ Punch.’ 
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No one affiliated to the ‘ Pall 
Mall’ ever passed through Paris 
without looking up the Hon. 
Dennis Bingham. From first to 
last, under the early régime, he 
was the journal’s Paris corre- 
spondent, and with his Irish 
courage and his imperturbable 
coolness he forwarded his letters 
through both the sieges. Many 
narrow escapes he had, modestly 
hinted at in his ‘ Recollections of 
Paris.’ His balcony in the Rue 
de Tilsit suffered severely from 
the cannonade of St Cloud. At 
this moment of writing I see a 
shell picked up there, which was 
transmitted from Bingham by 
Labouchere, “The Besieged 
Resident” of the ‘ Daily News.’ 
The Commune kept a watch 
on his proceedings, but showed 
him a certain consideration. 
Communications between the 
Are de Triomphe and _ the 
Gare du Nord, whence he 
smuggled out his letters, were 
always a task of difficulty and 
danger; and in the crisis of 
the storm and slaughter by 
the Versailles troops he was 
shut up for four-and-twenty 
hours in a house that was 
bombarded by both sides im- 
partially. For one of the 
Communist leaders he had a 
sincere regard, and the chiv- 
alrous though mistaken Rossel 
would have found shelter under 
his roof had he not mislaid 
Bingham’s visiting-card. He 
starved philosophically through 
the sieges, but nevertheless his 
expenses were great. The in- 
fraction of a cupboard in a 
house confided to him by a 
friend gave him one good 
Christmas dinner, which he 
shared hospitably with his 
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crony Hely Bowes of the 
‘Standard,’ and other journal- 
istic confréres. But the bill of 
his butcher in the Boulevard 
Hausmann was a_ curiosity. 
It included everything from 
camel and rhinoceros down to 
cats and rats—all charged at 
fancy prices; and his little 
bonne used to form one of the 
queue each forenoon at the 
municipality for the beggarly 
rations of coarse brown bread. 
In peaceful times Bingham’s 
good nature was grossly abused. 
He charged himself with all 
manner of commissions—from 
sending over cooks and Eng- 
lish governesses to consigning 
grand pianos and pdtés de foie 
gras. And his habits were so 
methodical that towards the 
hour of absinthe, which he 
never tasted, you knew exactly 
where to find him. For years 
the “Cardinal” was his house 
of call, and there he was to 
be found seated behind port- 
folio and ink-bottle. As he 
never drank himself, he was 
always grateful to a visitor 
who did something “for the 
good of the house,” and he 
punctiliously insisted on paying 
for the consommation. Changed 
times in London and failing 
strength threw him out of 
journalistic harness, and he 
came to England to linger 
and die at Cheltenham. But 
he left a series of works, the 
fruits of indefatigable research, 
on the Bonapartes, the Bour- 
bons, and the Bastille, which 
have never been adequately 
appreciated. 


The ‘Times’ has been fortu- 
nate in its editors, and John 
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Delane was marked out by gifts 
and destiny to fill the editorial 
chair of the first of European 
journals. Probably he never 
wrote a line for his paper, but 
he played on its manifold keys 
with the touch of an accom- 
plished operator. An unex- 
pected piece of news might come 
in at the eleventh hour, and 
forthwith he struck the note 
that was to guide him through 
future developments, with the 
decision that seemed inspira- 
tion. His brother-in-law, 
Mowbray Morris, used to say 
that had he hesitated he would 
probably have been lost. At 
the same time, he steered a 
dexterous course, and was care- 
ful not to commit himself irre- 
trievably. The burden of the 
weighty charge had been thrown 
upon youthful shoulders. He 
was always the intimate friend 
of John Blackwood, for so many 
years the ruling spirit of this 
Magazine, and of whom more 
hereafter. They were living to- 
gether in lodgings between St 
James’s Square and Pall Mall, 
when one afternoon Delane 
burst in on his companion with 
the announcement, “ By G—d! 
John, what do you think? I 
am editor of the ‘Times.’” 
Asked afterwards whether he 
did not tremble at the sudden 
responsibility, he said, “ Not a 
bit of it. What I complain of 
in you young fellows is that you 
always shrink from responsi- 
bility.” It was the complaint 
Wellington made of his ablest 
lieutenants in the Peninsula, 
and, like Wellington, Delane at 
once assumed the dictatorship, 
with an inflexible strength of 
will, tempered by outbursts of 
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confidence and geniality. He 
had a sure eye for the qualities 
that make the popular jour- 
nalist. Asked for help with 
the authorities at the Colonial 
Office by a future colonial 
governor, he touched his ink- 
bottle, saying, “You have a 
fortune here, if you will stay 
with me”; and for years he 
kept a valuable contributor, 
who helped him well on many 
important missions. That man 
was only one of many who 
served their apprenticeship to 
statecraft at home and abroad 
under Delane’s training in 
Printing-House Square. Per- 
sonally he did his day-work in 
Serjeants’ Inn, within easy 
reach of the office. The door 
was guarded by his confidential 
servant, a smooth - spoken 
Cerberus, and admission may 
have rather depended on the 
master’s mood than on the 
urgency of the incessant pre- 
occupation. An interview, and 
a very leisurely one, was as- 
sured when the visitor had 
returned from foreign parts. 
For Delane, who was naturally 
profoundly interested in foreign 
politics, was the most many- 
sided of men. When he visited 
the Continent for a brief holi- 
day, the goose-fair in the 
Vienna Prater, or a morning 
market at Bamberg, with the 
quaint costumes of the market- 
women, excited him as much as 
the details of some secret treaty 
manipulated between Ministers 
at Paris and Berlin. The most 
ready of note-writers, he seemed 
to be always scribbling. Half- 
a-dozen lines smeared across 
a page of notepaper with a 
broad-pointed quill indicated 
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the line of an important leader, 
and gave assurance of direction. 
He was ever on the look-out 
for versatile leader-writers, and 
was by no means pleased when 
a hopeful protégé objected to a 
lucrative employment which 
pledged him to be rung up 
for service at any time. There 
are some who are blessed with 
that gift of eternal readiness ; 
to those who are not, the strain is 
misery. I happen to know that 
there is a single document 
extant in which Delane virtu- 
ally embodied a leader in a suc- 
cession of blue-paper slips. It 
shows how strongly he was 
excited over the formation of 
Disraeli’s Ministry in 1874. 
Ordinarily he took the most 
exciting incidents with imper- 
turbable calm, even when the 
credit of his paper was in ques- 
tion. The death of a man who 
for long had swayed the world 
with his nod had been sudden 
at the last. Half-a-dozen 
columns of uncompleted obitu- 
ary had been sent to a contrib- 
utor to be recast and com- 
pleted with at least as many 
more. That contributor came 
in from a day’s covert-shooting 
to find John Marriot awaiting 
him in a fever of impatience. 
Marriot was the right-hand 
man for the office night-work : 
it was said he could have 


brought out the paper at any 


time, had editor and_ sub- 
editors failed to put in an 
appearance. There was a 
music-hall shifting of costume 
and a scurry to town, and that 
article was driven forward at 
the highest pressure, with con- 
stant interruptions from boys 
bringing scraps of proof. The 
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thought of it must have weighed 
heavily on most editors, for it 
would have been a stupendous 
fiasco had the article broken 
down. Towards eleven Delane 
dropped in smiling. He had 
been dining with the Duke of 
Cambridge at Gloucester House, 
and had passed a very enjoy- 
able evening. Seeing the work 
going briskly forward, he 
strolled out again, and not a 
word of anxiety flurried the 
scribe. Fortunately facts were 
at his finger-ends ; memory did 
not fail, and next morning the 
many columns made a credit- 
able appearance. 

Literature was apt to go to 
the wall during the parlia- 
mentary session, to come with 
a rush in the dead season. In 
those days, before Macdonald 
had perfected the Walter press, 
the outer sheet was printed 
during the daytime, and re- 
viewers had carte-blanche and 
ample scope. Notice of no 
very extraordinary work might 
stretch to a couple of articles. 
But when a book of supreme 
importance appeared, other 
things gave way to it, and 
Delane himself took exceptional 
trouble. When Lord Camp- 
bell’s ‘Lives of Brougham and 
Lyndhurst’ came out, the re- 
viewer was asked to a special 
little dinner in Serjeants’ Inn, 
to hear the three great legal 
luminaries discussed by men 
who had known them _inti- 
mately. These were Alfred 
Montgomery, to whom Leader, 
a regular habitué of the Carlton, 
had transmitted the false intel- 
ligence of Brougham’s decease ; 
and Venables of the ‘Saturday,’ 
with his dry manner and hum- 
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orous smile, who was full of 
rich anecdote; and another 
gentleman who left ‘Times’ 
leader-writing to administer a 
colony, and to his disgust found 
his place filled up when he re- 
turned after speedy resignation. 
Three of the party were hard 
upon Campbell, telling sundry 
stories to his disadvantage ; 
but Montgomery took up the 
cudgels for his old acquaint- 
ance, and when Venables 
quoted— - 


‘Thou hast it now: king, Cawdor, 
Glamis, all, 

As the weird women promised, and I 
fear, 

Thou play’d most foully for it,”— 


protested that though he looked 
sharply after the main chance, 
he had never played foully. 
Three long articles were the 
fruit of that lively dinner. 


When Lord Beaconsfield was 
launching ‘Lothair’ on ex- 
pectant society, he sent Delane 
an advance copy, with a note 
commending it to his favour- 
able judgment. The ‘Times’ 
reviewer admired the brilliancy 
of the novel, and praised it in 
perhaps exaggerated terms. 
So at least thought Lord 
Houghton, talking over the 
matter at Fryston. He had 
reviewed ‘ Lothair’ himself for 
the ‘Edinburgh,’ and his 
opinion, like that of Hamley 
in ‘Maga,’ was less flattering. 
At all events, Lord Beaconsfield 
wrote next morning to Delane 
a warm letter of thanks. He 
said that, although politically 
opposed, they had always been 
on terms of cordial friendship, 
and that he hoped, however 
their opinions and _ courses 
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might diverge, they would 
always cherish the same mutual 
regard. Delane always appre- 
ciated a ready response to a 
sudden call; but sometimes 
Jupiter nodded. One morning 
a little volume appeared on the 
Shah’s first visit to England. 
Apparently no advance copy 
had been sent to Printing- 
House Square. The reviewer 
found the book one forenoon at 
the Athenzum, with an order 
for a long notice before night. 
Accordingly he dashed off an 
article of four columns, which, 
from exceptional pressure, was 
held over for a day. But, by 
way of acknowledgment or 
consolation, two columns were 
printed of the second part of 
another review, the first instal- 
ment having never appeared ! 
Delane must have shone in 
any society and in any circum- 
stances, but as autocrat of the 
‘Times’ his position was alto- 
gether exceptional. As Lord 
Beaconsfield’s letter implies, he 
was courted by the leaders of 
both political parties: a power- 
ful friend, he was a terrible 
enemy. It was an interesting 
experience to walk with him up 
Piccadilly in the season, or to 
ride with him down Rotten 
Row, when mounted on the 
black cob. At each step he 
was exchanging bows or stop- 
ping for hand-shakes with the 
men who were making British 
history. And whatever their 
feelings may have been when 
digesting his last stinging 
leader, all the faces were 
wreathed in smiles. It is to 
be hoped that in most cases it 
was only the honest chivalry of 
the prizefighter, who shakes 
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hands with his antagonist 
when he steps within the ropes. 
Of all his friends, the Duke of 
Sutherland was one of theclosest, 
and when he went to begin a 
holiday at Dunrobin he was 
generally persuaded to end it 
there. He ran down all too 
quickly, and he lingered “super- 
fluous on the stage.” But he 
was wrapped up in his work, 
and he knew that with his occu- 
pation gone he would be miser- 
able. For the last year or two, 
though very regular in his night 
attendance at the office, the 
work was really done by his 
able sub-editor, Mr Stebbing. 
The last time the writer saw 
him alive was at the Athe- 
neum. He used to say that he 
knew not what a man wanted 
with more than a single club, 
when it was a club where 


he came across everybody he 


cared to know. He was seated 
on a sofa, half-dozing over the 
evening papers, and it was 
pathetic to see the dethroned 
monarch of English journalism 
almost grateful for the greeting 
of one of his grateful protégés. 
Delane, while directing the 
‘Times,’ was deeply indebted to 
the co-operation of Mowbray 
Morris. The brothers-in-law 
always worked together on the 
most confidential terms, and 
Morris was more than a sleep- 
ing partner in the editorship. 
As General Eber, their accom- 
plished Vienna correspondent, 
used to say, if Delane got 
too engrossed on topics of the 
day in the crush of “copy,” 
Morris was always there to tap 
him on the shoulder with a re- 
minder. He might have filled 
the réle of editor as admirably 
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as that of manager, and he 
knew it. At the outbreak of a 
great European war Delane 
chanced to be abroad, and the 
writer remarked that he would 
be naturally annoyed at his 
absence from the helm. Morris 
answered rather tartly, “Do you 
think, then, that our readers will 
know that he is away?” But, 
like all the men who have had 
a voice in the policy of the great 
journal, he identified its honour 
with his own. To touch the 
‘Times’ was to insult himself. 
He used to pride himself, with 
reason, on having for the first 
time put the foreign correspon- 
dence on a business-like footing, 
in accordance with modern 
needs and notions. The world 
had been moving fast since 
Crabbe Robinson was sent out 
to Hamburg, during the Na- 
poleonic wars, to forward letters, 
as he found opportunities, based 
upon rumours rather than facts. 
But, like his brother - in - law, 
when he took a holiday, or 
rather when he changed the 
scenes of his work, he liked to 
leave Printing-House Square 
behind. He used to say that 
when he could not preserve his 
incognito abroad, nothing an- 
noyed him more than the atten- 
tions of the waiters who insisted 
on laying the ‘Times’ on his 
table. He was a man of impos- 
ing presence, with a dignity of 
manner befitting his position. 
As Power to Power, he was 
irritated and indignant when 
the Germans, on the outbreak 
of the Franco-German war 
refused to receive his corre- 
spondents in their camps. 
“ But we have plenty of money 
in the treasury,” he said, “and 
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the public shall be informed all 
the same.” Afterwards, as is 
well known, an exception was 
made in favour of Dr Russell, 
on the King of Prussia’s personal 
guarantee. But Morris's indig- 
nation was roused again when 
Russell, with his frank criticisms 
and inquiring mind, was cold- 
shouldered by statesmen and 
generals at Versailles. “And 
they know,” said Morris, “we 
are recording history for them, 
and transmitting their world- 
wide fame to posterity.” Morris, 
like Delane, had a charming 
house at Ascot, and he delighted 
in the suburban country within 
easy reach of town. Moreover, 
he had settled into a domestic 
man, and was never so happy of 
an evening as in his own family 
circle. It was a sore trial in his 
later years when, in order to be 
near to his work, he leased bach- 


elor chambers in the Temple, 


looking out on the river. But 
the travel to Ascot was tedious, 
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as he was reminded, to his cost, 
when he had advertised his 
house for sale. A satisfactory 
bargain was almost concluded 
with a wealthy broker, who in 
an evil hour “ran down” a 
second time to take another 
look at the place. The sur- 
rounding scenery and the rhodo- 
dendrons pleased him more 
than ever; but he had gone by 
a stopping train, and declared 
that the place was impossible. 
Morris had the look of a man 
who might have lived on in- 
definitely. But, like the editors 
of the ‘Saturday,’ he had a 
fidus Achates, whose intimate 
knowledge of details saved him 
an infinity of trouble. The 
man died suddenly : his loss was 
felt in every way—he was not 
only an invaluable assistant but 
a friend—and I have always 
thought that it came as a sin- 
ister warning. His master did 
not survive him long, and John 
Macdonald took up the reins. 
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THE BABIES IN THE BUSH. 


BY HENRY LAWSON. 


‘* Oh, tell her a tale of the fairies bright— 
That only the bushmen know— 


Who guide the feet of the lost aright, 
Or carry them up through the starry night, 


HE was one of those men who 
seldom smile. There are many 
in the Australian bush, where 
drift wrecks and failures of all 
stations and professions (and of 
none), and from all the world. 
Or, if they do smile, the smile is 
either mechanical or bitter as 
a rule—cynical. They seldom 
talk. The sort of men who, as 
bosses, are set down by the ma- 
jority—and without reason or 
evidence—as being proud, hard, 
and selfish—“ too mean to live, 
and too big for their hoots.” 

But when the Boss did smile 
his expression was very, very 
gentle, and very sad. I have 
seen him smile down on a little 
child who persisted in sitting 
on his knee and prattling to 
him, in spite of his silence and 
gloom. He was tall and gaunt, 
with haggard grey eyes — 
haunted grey eyes sometimes 
—and hair and beard thick 
and strong, but grey. He was 
not above forty-five. He was 
of the type of men who die in 
harness, with their hair thick 
and strong, but grey or white 
when it should be brown. The 
opposite type, I fancy, would 
be the soft, dark-haired, blue- 
eyed men who grew bald sooner 
than they grow grey, and fat 
and contented, and die respect- 
ably in their beds. 

His name was Head— Walter 
VOL. CLXIX.—NO. MXXVI. 


Where the bush-lost babies go.” 


Head. He was a boss drover 
on the overland routes. I en- 
gaged with him at a place north 
of the Queensland border to 
travel down to Bathurst, on 
the Great Western Line in 
New South Wales, with some- 
thing over a thousand head of 
store bullocks for the Sydney 
market. I am an Australian 
bushman (with city experience) 
—a rover, of course, and a 
ne’er-do-weel, I suppose. I 
was born with brains and a 
thin skin—worse luck ! 

The Boss spoke little to the 
men: he’d sit at tucker or with 
his pipe by the camp-fire nearly 
as silently as he rode his night- 
watch round the big, restless, 
weird-looking mob of bullocks 
camped on the dusky starlit 
plain. I believe that from the 
first he spoke oftener and more 
confidentially to me than to 
any other of the droving party. 
There was a something of sym- 
pathy between us—I can’t ex- 
plain what it was. It seemed 
as though it were an understood 
thing between us that we un- 
derstood each other. He some- 
times said things to me which 
would have needed a deal of 
explanation—so I thought — 
had he said them to any other 
of the party. He’d often, after 
brooding a long while, start a 
sentence, and break off with 
21 
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“ You know, Jack.” And some- 
how I understood, without being 
able to explain why. We had 
never met before I engaged 
with him for this trip. His 
men respected him, but he was 
not a popular boss: he was too 
gloomy, and never drank a glass 
nor “shouted ” (treated) on the 
trip: he was a “mean boss,” 
and rather a nigger-driver. 

He was full of Adam Lindsay 
Gordon, the English-Australian 
poet who shot himself, and so 
was I. I lost an old copy of 
Gordon’s poems on the route, 
and the Boss overheard me 
inquiring about it; later on he 
asked me if I liked Gordon. 
We got to it rather sheepishly 
at first, but by-and-by we'd 
quote Gordon freely in turn 
when we were alone in camp. 
“Those are grand lines about 
Burke and Wills, the explorers, 
aren't they, Jack?” he’d say, 
after chewing his cud, or rather 
the stem of his briar, for a long 
while without a word. (He had 
his pipe in his mouth as often 
as any of us, but somehow I 
fancied he didn’t enjoy it: an 
empty pipe or a stick would 
have suited him just as well, it 
seemed to me.) “Those are 
great lines,” he’d say— 
***In Collins Street standeth a statue 

tall— 

A statue tall on a pillar of stone— 

Telling its story to great and small 


Of the dust reclaimed from the sand- 
waste lone. 


Weary and wasted, worn and wan, 
Feeble and faint, and languid and low, 
He lay on the desert a dying man, 
Who has gone, my friends, where we 
all must go.’ 


That’s a grand thing, Jack. 
How does it go?— 
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‘With a pistol clenched in his failing 
hand, 
And the film of death o’er his fading 
eyes, 
He saw the sun go down on the 
sand,’ ”— 


The Boss would straighten up 
with a sigh that might have 
been half a yawn— 


‘<¢ And he slept, and never saw it rise ;’” 


—speaking with a sort of quiet 
force all the time. Then maybe 
he’d stand with his back to the 
fire roasting his dusty leggings, 
with his hands behind his back 
and looking out over the dusky 
plain. 


““*What mattered the sand or the 
whit’ning chalk, 
The blighted herbage or blackened 
log, 
The crooked beak of the eagle-hawk, 
Or the hot red tongue of the native 
dog?’ 


They don’t matter much, do 
they, Jack?” 

“Damned if I think they do, 
Boss!” Id say. 


‘¢« The couch was rugged, those sextons 
rude, 

But, in spite of a leaden shroud, we 
know 

That the bravest and fairest are earth- 
worms’ food 

When once they have gone where we 

all must go.’” 


Once he repeated the poem 
containing the lines— 


*** Love, when we wandered here to- 
gether, 
Hand in hand through the sparkling 
weather— 
God surely loved us a little then.’ 


Beautiful lines those, Jack. 


‘Then skies were fairer and shores were 
firmer, 
And the blue sea over the white 
sand rolled— 
Babble and prattle, and prattle and 
murmur ’>— 
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How does it go, Jack?” He 
stood up and turned his face to 
the night, but not before I had 
a glimpse of it. I think that 
the saddest eyes on earth are 
mostly women’s eyes, but I’ve 
seen few so sad as the Boss’s 
were just then. 

It seemed strange that he, a 
bushman, preferred Gordon’s 
sea poems to his horsey and 
bushy rhymes; but so he did. 
I fancy his favourite poem was 
that one of Gordon’s with the 
lines— 


‘* [would that with sleepy soft embraces 
The sea would fold me, would find 
me rest 
In the luminous depths of its secret 
places 
Where the wealth of God’s marvels 
is manifest !” 


He usually spoke quietly, in a 
tone as though death were in 
camp; but after we'd been on 
Gordon’s poetry for a while he’d 
end it abruptly with, “ Well, 
it’s time to turn in,” or, “It’s 
time to turn out,” or he’d give 
me an order in connection with 
the cattle. He had been a well- 
to-do squatter on the Lachlan 
river-side, in New South Wales, 
and had been ruined by the 
drought, they said. One night 
in camp, and after smoking in 
silence for nearly an hour, he 
asked — 

“Do you know Fisher, Jack 
—the man that owns these 
bullocks ? ” 

“T’ve heard of him,” I said. 
Fisher was a big squatter, with 
stations both in New South 
Wales and in Queensland. 

“ Well, he came to my station 
on the Lachlan years ago with- 
out a penny in his pocket, or 
decent rag to his back, or a 
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crust in his tucker-bag, and I 
gave him a job. He’s my boss 
now. Ah, well! it’s the way of 
Australia, you know, Jack.” 

The Boss had one man who 
went on every droving trip with 
him; he was “bred” on the 
Boss’s station, they said, and 
had been with him practically 
all his life. His name was 
“Andy.” I forget his other 
name, if he really had one. 
Andy had charge of the 
“ droving-plant” (a tilted two- 
horse waggonette, in which we 
carried the rations and _ horse- 
feed), and he did the cooking 
and kept accounts. The Boss 
had no head for figures. Andy 
might have been twenty-five 
or thirty-five, or anything in 
between. His hair stuck up 
like a well-made brush all 
round, and his big grey eyes 
also had an inquiring expression. 
His weakness was girls, or he 
theirs, I don’t know which 
(half-castes not barred). He 
was, I think, the most innocent, 
good-natured, and open-hearted 
scamp I ever met. Towards the 
middle of the trip Andy spoke 
to me one night alone in camp 
about the Boss. 

“The Boss seems to have 
taken to you, Jack, all right.” 

“Think so?” I said. I 
thought I smelt jealousy and 
detected a sneer. 

“T’m sure of it. It’s very 
seldom he takes to any one.” 

I said nothing. 

Then after a while Andy said 
suddenly — 

“ Look here, Jack, I’m glad 
of it. Id like to see him make 
a chum of some one, if only for 
one trip. And don’t you make 
any mistake about the Boss. 
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He’s a white man. There’s 
precious few that know him— 
precious few now; but I do, 
and it'll do him a lot of good to 
have some one to yarn with.” 

The last sentence didn’t seem 
to fit in, and I supposed it was 
a hint; but Andy said no more 
on the subject for that trip. 

The long, hot, dusty miles 
dragged by across the blazing 
plains—big clearings rather— 
and through the sweltering hot 
scrubs, and we reached Bath- 
urst at last; and then the hot 
dusty days and weeks and 
months that we'd left behind 
us to the Great North- West 
seemed as nothing,—as I sup- 
pose life will seem when we 
come to the end of it. 

The bullocks were going by 
rail from Bathurst to Sydney. 
We were all one long afternoon 
getting them into the trucks, 
and when we'd finished the 
boss said to me— 

“Look here, Jack, you're 
going on to Sydney, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes; I’m going down to 
have a fly round.” 

“Well, why not wait and go 
down with Andy in the morn- 
ing? He’s going down in charge 
of the cattle. The cattle-train 
starts about daylight. It won’t 
be so comfortable as the pass- 
enger ; but you'll save your fare, 
and you can give Andy a hand 
with the cattle. You've only 
got to have a look at ’em. every 
other station, and poke up any 
that fall down in the trucks. 
You and Andy are mates, aren’t 
you?” 

I said it would just suit me. 
Somehow I fancied that the 
Boss seemed anxious to have 
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my company for one more 
evening, and, to tell the truth, 
I felt really sorry to part with 
him. I'd had to work as hard 
as any of the other chaps; but 
I liked him, and I believed he 
liked me. He’d struck me as 
a man who'd been quietened 
down by some heavy trouble, 
and I felt sorry for him with- 
out knowing what the trouble 
was. 

“Come and have a drink, 
Boss,” I said. The agent had 
paid us off during the day. 

He turned into a hotel with 
me. 

“T don’t drink, Jack,” he 
said; “but Ill take a glass 
with you.” 

“T didn’t know you were a 
teetotaller, Boss,” I said. I 
had not been surprised at his 
keeping so strictly from the 
drink on the trip; but now 
that it was over it was a 
different thing. 

“T’m not a teetotaller, Jack,” 
he said. “I can take a glass 
or leave it.” And he called for 
a long beer, and we drank 
“ Here’s luck!” to each other. 

“Well,” I said, “I wish I 
could take a glass or leave it.” 
And I meant it. 

Then the Boss spoke as I'd 
never heard him speak before. 
I thought for the moment that 
the one drink had affected him ; 
but I understood before the 
night was over. He laid his 
hand on my shoulder with a 
grip like a man who has sud- 
denly made up his mind to 
lend you five pounds, “Jack!” 
he said, “there’s worse things 
than drinking, and there’s worse 
things than heavy smoking. 
When a man who smokes gets 











such a load of trouble on him 
that he can find no comfort in 
his pipe, then it’s a heavy load. 
And when a man who drinks 
gets so deep into trouble that 
he can find no comfort in liquor, 
then it’s deep trouble. Take my 
tip for it, Jack.” 

He broke off, and half turned 
away with a jerk of his head, 
as if impatient with himself; 
then presently he spoke in his 
usual quiet tone— 

“But you're only a boy yet, 
Jack. Never mind me I 
won't ask you to take the 
second drink. You don’t want 
it; and, besides, I know the 
signs.” 

He paused, leaning with both 
hands on the edge of the counter, 
and looking down between his 
arms at the floor. He stood 
that way thinking for a while; 
then he suddenly straightened 
up, like a man who'd made up 
his mind to something. 

“T want you to come along 
home with me, Jack,” he said ; 
“we'll fix you a shake-down.” 

I forgot to tell you that 
he was married and lived in 
Bathurst. 

“But won’t it put Mrs Head 
about ?” 

“Not at all. She’s expect- 
ing you. Come along; there’s 
nothing to see in Bathurst, and 
you'll have plenty of knocking 
round in Sydney. Come on, 
we'll just be in time for tea.” 

He lived in a brick cottage 
on the outskirts of the town— 
an old-fashioned cottage, with 
ivy and rose-vines, like you see 
i some of those old settled 
districts. There was, I remem- 
ber, the stump of a tree in 
front, covered with ivy till it 
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looked like a giant’s club with 
the thick end up. 

When we got to the house 
the Boss paused a minute with 
his hand on the gate. Hed 
been home a couple of days, 
having ridden in ahead of the 
bullocks. 

‘“‘ Jack,” he said, “I must tell 
you that Mrs Head had a great 
trouble at one time. We—we 
lost our two children. It does 
her good to talk to a stranger 
now and again—she’s always 
better afterwards; but there’s 
very few I care to bring. You 
—you needn’t notice anything 
strange. And agree with her, 
Jack. You know, Jack.” 

“That’s all right, Boss,” I 
said. I'd knocked about the 
bush too long, and run against 
too many strange characters 
and things, to be surprised at 
anything much. 

The door opened, and he took 
a little woman in his arms. I 
saw by the light of a lamp in 
the room behind that the 
woman’s hair was grey, and I 
reckoned that he had his mother 
living with him. And—we do 
have odd thoughts at odd times 
in a flash—and I wondered 
how Mrs Head and her mother- 
in-law got on together. But 
the next minute I was in the 
room, and introduced to “My 
wife, Mrs Head,” and staring 
at her with both eyes. 

It was his wife. I don’t 
think I can describe her. For 
the first minute or two, coming 
in out of the dark and before 
my eyes got used to the lamp- 
light, I had an impression as 
of a little old woman—one of 
those fresh-faced, well - pre- 
served, little old ladies—who 
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dressed young, wore false teeth, 
and aped the giddy girl. But 
this was because of Mrs Head’s 
impulsive welcome of me, and 
her grey hair. The hair was 
not so grey as I thought at 
first, seeing it with the lamp- 
light behind it; it was like 
dull-brown hair lightly dusted 
with flour. She wore it short, 
and it became her that way. 
There was something aristo- 
cratic about her face—her nose 
and chin—I fancied, and some- 
thing that you couldn’t describe. 
She had big dark eyes—dark- 
brown, I thought, though they 
might have been hazel: they 
were a bit too big and bright 
for me, and now and again, 
when she got excited, the white 
showed all round the pupils— 
just a little, but a little was 
enough. 

She seemed extra glad to see 
me. I thought at first that she 
was a bit of a gusher. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you've 
come, Mr Ellis,” she said, giv- 
ing my hand a grip. “Walter 
—Mr Head—has been speaking 
to me about you. I’ve been 
expecting you. Sit down by 
the fire, Mr Ellis; tea will be 
ready presently. Don’t you 
find it a bit chilly?” She 
shivered. It was a bit chilly 
now at night on the Bathurst 
plains. The table was set for 
tea, and set rather in swell 
style. The cottage was too well 
furnished even for a lucky boss 
drover’s home; the furniture 
looked as if it had belonged 
to a tony homestead at one 
time. I felt a bit strange at 
first, sitting down to tea, and 
almost wished that I was hav- 
ing a comfortable tuck-in at 
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a restaurant or in a pub. din- 
ing-room. But she knew a lot 
about the bush, and chatted 
away, and asked questions 
about the trip, and soon put 
me at my ease. You see, for 
the last year or two I'd taken 
my tucker in my hands,— 
hunk of damper and meat and 
a clasp-knife mostly, —sitting 


on my heel in the dust, or on 


a log or a tucker-box. 

There was a hard, brown, 
wrinkled old woman that the 
Heads called “Auntie.” She 
waited at the table; but Mrs 
Head kept bustling round her- 
self most of the time, helping 
us. Andy came in to tea. 

Mrs Head bustled round like 
a girl of twenty instead of a 
woman of thirty-seven, as 
Andy afterwards told me she 
was. She had the figure and 
movements of a girl, and the 
impulsiveness and expression 
too—a womanly girl; but 
sometimes I fancied there was 
something very childish about 
her face and talk. After tea 
she and the Boss sat on one 
side of the fire and Andy and 
I on the other—Andy a little 
behind me at the corner of the 
table. 

“Walter — Mr Head — tells 
me you've been out on the 
Lachlan river, Mr Ellis?” she 
said as soon as she'd settled 
down, and she leaned forward, 
as if eager to hear that I'd 
been there. 

“Yes, Mrs Head. I’ve 
knocked round all about out 
there.” 

She sat up straight, and put 
the tips of her fingers to the 
side of her forehead and knit- 
ted her brows. This was 4 
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trick she had—she often did 
it during the evening. And 
when she did that she seemed 
to forget what she’d said last. 

She smoothed her forehead, 
and clasped her hands in her 
lap. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to meet 
somebody from the back coun- 
try, Mr Ellis,” she said. “ Wal- 
ter so seldom brings a stranger 
here, and I get tired of talking 
to the same people about the 
same things, and seeing the 
same faces. You don’t know 
what a relief it is, Mr Ellis, to 
see a new face and talk to a 
stranger.” 

“T can quite understand that, 
Mrs Head,” I said. And so I 
could. J never stayed more 
than three months in one place 
if I could help it. 

She looked into the fire and 
seemed to try to think. The 
Boss. straightened up and 
stroked her head with his big 
sun-browned hand, and then 
put his arm round her 
shoulders. This brought her 
back. 

“You know we had a station 
out on the Lachlan, Mr Ellis. 
Did Walter ever tell you about 
the time we lived there?” 

“No,” I said, glancing at 
the Boss. “I know you had a 
station there; but, you know, 
the Boss doesn’t talk much.” 

“Tell Jack, Maggie,” said the 
Boss; “I don’t mind.” 

She smiled. “You know 
Walter, Mr Ellis,’ she said. 
“You won’t mind him. He 
doesn’t like me to talk about 
the children; he thinks it up- 
sets me, but that’s foolish: it 
always relieves me to talk to a 
stranger.” She leaned forward, 
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eagerly it seemed, and went on 
quickly: “I’ve been wanting to 
tell you about the children ever 
since Walter spoke to me about 
you. I knew you would under- 
stand directly I saw your face. 
These town people don’t under- 
stand. I like to talk to a bush- 
man. You know we lost our 
children out on the station. 
The fairies took them. Did 
Walter ever tell you about 
the fairies taking the children 
away?” 

This was a facer. ‘“I—I beg 
pardon,” I commenced, when 
Andy gave me a dig in the 
back. Then I saw it all. 

“No, Mrs Head. The Boss 
didn’t tell me about that.” 

“You surely know about the 
Bush Fairies, Mr Ellis,” she 
said, her big eyes fixed on my 
face—“the Bush Fairies that 
look after the little ones that 
are lost in the bush, and take 
them away from the bush if 
they are not found? You've 
surely heard of them, Mr Ellis? 
Most bushmen have that I’ve 
spoken to. Maybe you’ve seen 
them? Andy there has.” Andy 
gave me another dig. 

“Of course I’ve heard of 
them, Mrs Head,” I said ; “but 
I can’t swear that I’ve seen 
one.” 

“Andy has. Haven't you, 
Andy?” 

‘“‘ Of course I have, Mrs Head. 
Didn’t I tell you all about it 
the last time we were home?” 

“ And didn’t you ever tell Mr 
Ellis, Andy?” 

“Of course he did!” I said, 
coming to Andy’s rescue; “I 
remember it now. You told 
me that night we camped on 
the Bogan river, Andy.” 
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“ Of course!” said Andy. 

“Did he tell you about find- 
ing a lost child and the fairy 
with it?” 

“Yes,” said Andy; “I told 
him all about that.” 

“And the fairy was just 
going to take the child away 
when Andy found it, and when 
the fairy saw Andy she flew 
away.” 

“Ves,” I said; “that’s what 
Andy told me.” 

“And what did you say the 
fairy was like, Andy?” asked 
Mrs Head, fixing her eyes on 
his face. 

“Like. It was like one of 
them angels you see in Bible 
pictures, Mrs Head,” said Andy 
promptly, sitting bolt upright, 
and keeping his big innocent 
grey eyes fixed on hers lest she 
might think he was telling lies. 
“Tt was just like the angel in 
that Christ-in-the-stable picture 
we had at home on the station 
—the right-hand one in blue.” 

She smiled. You couldn’t 
call it an idiotic smile, nor the 
foolish smile you see sometimes 
in melancholy mad people. It 
was more of a happy childish 
smile. 

“T was so foolish at first, and 
gave poor Walter and the doc- 
tors a lot of trouble,” she said. 
**Of course it never struck me, 
until afterwards, that the fairies 
had taken the children.” 

She pressed the tips of the 
fingers of both hands to her 
forehead, and sat so for a while ; 
then she roused herself again— 

“But what am I thinking 
about? I haven’t started to 


tell you about the children at 
all yet. 


Auntie! bring the 
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children’s portraits, will you, 
please? You'll find them on my 
dressing-table.”’ 

The old woman seemed to 
hesitate. 

“Go on, Auntie, and do what 
I ask you,” said Mrs Head. 
“Don’t be foolish. You know 
I'm all right now.” 

“ You mustn’t take any notice 
of Auntie, Mr Ellis,” she said 
with a smile, while the old 
woman’s back was_ turned. 
“Poor old body, she’s a bit 
crotchety at times, as old women 
are. She doesn’t like me to 
get talking about the children. 
She’s got an idea that if I do 
I'll start talking nonsense, as I 
used to do the first year after 
the children were lost. I was 
very foolish then, wasn’t I, 
Walter?” 

“You were, Maggie,” said the 
Boss. “But that’s all past. 
You mustn’t think of that time 
any more.” 

“You see,” said Mrs Head, in 
explanation to me, “at first 
nothing would drive it out of 
my head that the children had 
wandered about until they per- 
ished of hunger and thirst in 
the bush. Asif the Bush Fairies 
would let them do that.” 

“You were very foolish, 
Maggie,” said the Boss; “but 
don’t think about that.” 

The old woman brought the 
portraits, a little boy and a 
little girl; they must have been 
very pretty children. 

“You see,” said Mrs Head, 
taking the portraits eagerly, 
and giving them to me one by 
one, “we had these taken in 
Sydney some years before the 
children were lost; they were 
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much. younger then. Wally’s 
is not a good portrait; he was 
teething then, and very thin. 
That’s him standing on the 
chair. Isn’t the pose good? 
See, he’s got one hand and one 
little foot forward, and an eager 
look in his eyes. The portrait 
is very dark, and you’ve got 
to look close to see the foot. 
He wants a toy rabbit that the 
photographer is tossing up to 
make him laugh. In the next 
portrait he’s sitting on the chair 
—he’s just settled himself to 
enjoy the show. But see how 
happy little Maggie looks! 
You can see my arm where I 
was holding her in the chair. 
She was six months old then, 
and little Wally had just turned 
two.” 

She put the portraits up on 
the mantel-shelf. 

“Let me see; Wally (that’s 
little Walter, you know)— 
Wally was five, and little 
Maggie three and a half when 
we lost them. Weren't they, 
Walter?” 

“Yes, Maggie,” said the Boss. 

“You were away, Walter, 
when it happened.” 

“Yes, Maggie,” said the 
Boss—cheerfully, it seemed to 
me—“I was away.” 

“And we couldn’t find you, 
Walter. You see,” she said 
to me, “Walter—Mr Head— 
was away in Sydney on busi- 
ness, and we couldn’t find his 
address. It was a beautiful 
morning, though rather warm, 
and just after the break-up of 
the drought. The grass was 
knee-high all over the run. It 
was a lonely place; there wasn’t 
much bush cleared round the 
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homestead, just a hundred 
yards or so, and the great 
awful thick scrubs ran_ back 
from the edges of the clearing 
all round for miles and miles— 
fifty or a hundred miles in some 
directions without a _ break; 
weren’t they, Walter?” 

“Yes, Maggie.” 

“T was alone at the house 
except for Mary, a half-caste 
girl we had, who used to help 
me with the housework and the 
children. Andy was out on the 
run with the men, mustering 
sheep; weren’t you, Andy?” 

“Yes, Mrs Head.” 

“T used to watch the chil- 
dren close as they got to run 
about, because if they once got 
into the edge of the scrub 
they’d be lost; but this morn- 
ing little Wally begged hard 
to be let take his little sister 
down under a clump of blue- 
gums in a corner of the home 
paddock to gather buttercups. 
You remember that clump of 
gums, Walter?” 

“T remember, Maggie.” 

“<T won’t go through the 
fence a step, mumma,’ little 
Wally said. I could see Old 
Peter —an old shepherd and 
station-hand we had—I could 
see him working on a dam 
we were making across a creek 
that ran down there. You re- 
member Old Peter, Walter?” 

“Of course I do, Maggie.” 

“T knew that Old Peter 
would keep an eye to the 
children ; so I told little Wally 
to keep tight hold of his sister’s 
hand and go straight down to 
Old Peter and tell him I sent 
them.” 

She was leaning forward with 
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her hands clasping her knee, 
and telling me all this with a 
strange sort of eagerness. 

“The little ones toddled off 
hand in hand, with their other 
hands holding fast their straw 
hats ‘In case a bad wind 
blowed,’ as little Maggie said. 
I saw them stoop under the 
first fence, and that was the 
last that any one saw of them.” 

“Except the fairies, Maggie,” 
said the Boss quickly. 

“Of course, Walter, except 
the fairies,” 

She pressed her fingers to 
her temples again for a 
minute. 

“It seems that Old Peter 
was going to ride out to the 
musterers’ camp that morning 
with bread for the men, and 
he left his work at _ the 
dam and started into the 


bush after his horse just as 


I turned back into the house, 
and before the children got 
near him. They either fol- 
lowed him for some distance 
or wandered into the bush after 
flowers or butterflies ” She 
broke off, and then suddenly 
asked me, “Do you think the 
Bush Fairies would entice 
children away, Mr Ellis?” 

The Boss caught my eye, and 
frowned and shook his head 
slightly. 

“No. DTmsure they wouldn't, 
Mrs Head,” I said—“ at least 
not from what I know of them.” 

She thought, or tried to 
think, again for a while, in 
her helpless puzzled way. Then 
she went on, speaking rapidly, 
and rather mechanically, it 
seemed to me. 

“The first I knew of it was 
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when Peter came to the house, 
about an hour afterwards, 
leading his horse, and without 
the children. I said—TI said, 
‘O my God! where’s the 
children?’” Her fingers flut- 
tered up to her temples. 

“Don’t mind about that, 
Maggie,” said the Boss hur- 
riedly, stroking her head. “Tell 
Jack about the fairies.” 

“You were away at the time, 
Walter ?” 

“Yes, Maggie.” 

“And we couldn’t find you, 
Walter?” 

“No, Maggie,” very gently. 
He rested his elbow on his knee 
and his chin on his hand and 
looked into the fire. 

“Tt wasn’t your fault, 
Walter; but if you had been 
at home do you think the 
fairies would have taken the 
children ?” 

“Of course they would, 
Maggie. They had to: the 
children were lost.” 

“And they’re bringing the 
children home next year?” 

“Yes, Maggie—next year.” 

She lifted her hands to her 
head in a startled way, and it 
was some time before she went 
on again. There was no need to 
tell me about the lost children. 
I could see it all. She and 
the half-caste rushing towards 
where the children were seen 
last, with Old Peter after 
them. The hurried search in 
the nearer scrub. The mother 
calling all the time for Maggie 
and Wally, and growing wilder 
as the minutes flew past. Old 
Peter’s ride to the musterers’ 
camp. Horsemen seeming to 
turn up in no time and from 
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nowhere, as they do in a case 
like this, and no matter how 
lonely the district. Bushmen 
galloping through the scrub in 
all directions. The hurried 
search the first day, and the 
mother mad with anxiety as 
night came on. Her long, hope- 
less, wild-eyed watch through 
the night ; starting up at every 
sound of a horse’s hoof, and 
reading the worst in one glance 
at the rider’s face. The system- 
atic work of the search-parties 
next day and the days follow- 
ing. How those days do fly 
past! The women from the 
next run or selection, and some 
from the town, driving from 
ten to twenty miles, perhaps, 
to stay with and try to comfort 
the mother. (‘Put the horse 
to the cart, Jim: I must go to 
that poor woman!”) Comfort- 


ing her with improbable stories 


of children who had been lost 
for days, and were none the 
worse for it when they were 
found. The mounted policemen 
out with the black trackers. 
Search-parties cooeing to each 
other about the bush and light- 
ing signal-fires. The reckless 
break-neck rides for news or 
more help. And the Boss him- 
self, wild-eyed and haggard, 
riding about the bush with 
Andy and one or two others 
perhaps, and searching hope- 
lessly, days after the rest had 
given up all hope of finding the 
children alive. All this passed 
before me as Mrs Head talked, 
her voice sounding the while as 
if she were in another room; 
and when I roused myself to 
listen, she was on to the fairies 
again, 
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“It was very foolish of me, 
Mr Ellis. Weeks after—months 
after, I think—TI’d insist on 
going out on the verandah at 
dusk and calling for the chil- 
dren. I’d stand there and call 
‘Maggie!’ and ‘Wally!’ until 
Walter took me inside; some- 
times he had to force me inside. 
Poor Walter! But of course I 
didn’t know about the fairies 
then, Mr Ellis. I was really 
out of my mind for a time.” 

“No wonder you were, Mrs 
Head,” I said. “It was terrible 
trouble.” 

“Yes, and I made it worse. 
I was so selfish in my trouble. 
But it’s all right now, Walter,” 
she said, rumpling the Boss’s 
hair. “TI’ll never be so foolish 
again.” 

“ Of 
Maggie.” 

“We're very happy now, 
aren’t we, Walter?” 

“Of course we are, Maggie.” 

“ And the children are com- 
ing back next year.” 

“Next year, Maggie.” 

He leaned over the fire and 
stirred it up. 

“You mustn’t take any 
notice of us, Mr Ellis,” she 
went on. “Poor Walter is 
away so much that I’m afraid 
I make a little too much 
of him when he does come 
home.” 

She paused and pressed her 
fingers to her temples again. 
Then she said quickly— 

“They used to tell me that 
it was all nonsense about the 
fairies, but they were no friends 
of mine. I shouldn’t have 
listened to them, Walter. You 
told me not to. But then I 


course you won't, 
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was really not in my right 
mind.” 

“Who used to tell you that, 
Mrs Head?” I asked. 

“The Voices,’ she said; 
“vou know about the Voices, 
Walter.” 

“Yes, Maggie. But you 
don’t hear the Voices now, 
Maggie?” he asked anxiously. 
“You haven't heard them 
since I’ve been away this time, 
have you, Maggie?” 

‘No, Walter. They’ve gone 
away a long time. I hear 
voices now sometimes, but 
they’re the Bush Fairies’ voices. 
I hear them calling Maggie 
and Wally to come with them.” 
She paused again. “ And some- 
times I think I hear them call 
me. But of course I couldn’t 
go away without you, Walter. 
But I’m foolish again. I was 


going to ask you about the 


other voices, Mr Ellis. They 
used to say that it was madness 
about the fairies; but then, if 
the fairies hadn’t taken the 
children, Black Jimmy, or the 
black trackers with the police, 
could have tracked and found 
them at once.” 

“Of course they could, Mrs 
Head,” I said. 

“They said that the trackers 
couldn’t track them because 
there was rain a few hours 
after the children were lost. 
But that was ridiculous. It 
was only a thunderstorm.” 

“Why !” I said, “ I’ve known 
the blacks to track a man after 
a week’s heavy rain.” 

She had her head between 
her fingers again, and when 
she looked up it was in a scared 
way. 
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“Oh, Walter!” she said, 
clutching the Boss’s arm; 
“whatever have I been talking 
about? What must Mr Ellis 
think of me? Oh! why did 
you let me talk like that?” 

He put his arm round her. 
Andy nudged me and got up. 

“Where are you going, Mr 
Ellis?” she asked hurriedly. 
“You're not going to-night. 
Auntie’s made a bed for you 
in Andy’s room. You mustn't 
mind me.” 

“Jack and Andy are going 
out for a little while,” said the 
Boss. “They'll be in_ to 
supper. We'll have a yarn, 
Maggie.” 

“Be sure you come back to 
supper, Mr Ellis,” she said. “I 
really don’t know what you 
must think of me,—I’ve been 
talking all the time.” 

“Oh, I’ve enjoyed myself, 
Mrs Head,” I said; and Andy 
hooked me out. 

“She'll have a good cry and 
be better now,” said Andy 
when we got away from the 
house. “She might be better 
for months. She has been 
fairly reasonable for over a 
year, but the Boss found her 
pretty bad when he came back 
this time. It upset him a lot, 
I can tell you. She has turns 
now and again, and always 
ends up like she did just now. 
She gets a longing to talk 
about it to a bushman and a 
stranger; it seems to do her 
good. The doctor’s against it, 
but doctors don’t know every- 
thing.” 

“Tt’s all true about the chil- 
dren, then?” I asked. 

“Tt’s cruel true,” said Andy. 








“ And were the bodies never 
found?” 

“Yes;” then, after a long 
pause, “I found them.” 

“You did!” 

“Yes; in the scrub, and not 
so very far from home either— 
and in a fairly clear space. 
It’s a wonder the search-parties 
missed it; but it often happens 
that way. Perhaps the little 
ones wandered a long way and 
came round in a circle. I 
found them about two months 
after they were lost. They 
had to be found, if only for 
the Boss’s sake. You see, in 
a case like this, and when the 
bodies aren’t found, the parents 
never quite lose the idea that 
the little ones are wandering 
about the bush to-night (it 
might be years after) and per- 
ishing from hunger, thirst, or 
cold. That mad idea haunts 
‘em all their lives. It’s the 
same, I believe, with friends 
drowned at _ sea. Friends 
ashore are haunted for a long 
while with the idea of the 
white sodden corpse tossing 
about and drifting round in 
the water.” 

“And you never told Mrs 
Head about the children being 
found?” 

“Not for a long time. It 
wouldn’t have done any good. 
She was raving mad for 
months. He took her to 
Sydney and then to Melbourne 
—to the best doctors he could 
find in Australia. They could 
do no good, so he sold the 
station — sacrificed everything, 
and took her to England.” 
“To England?” 

“Yes; and then to Germany 
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to a big German doctor there. 
He’d offer a thousand pounds 
where they only wanted fifty. 
It was no good. She got 
worse in England, and raved 
to go back to Australia and 
find the children. The doctors 
advised him to take her back, 
and he did. He spent all his 
money, travelling saloon, and 
with reserved cabins, and a 
nurse, and trying to get her 
cured ; that’s why he’s droving 
now. She was restless in 
Sydney. She wanted to go 
back to the station and wait 
there till the fairies brought 
the children home. She’d been 
getting the fairy idea into her 
head slowly all the time. The 
Boss encouraged it. But the 
station was sold, and he 
couldn’t have lived there any- 
way without going mad him- 
self. He’d married her from 
Bathurst. Both of them have 
got friends and relations here, 
so he thought best to bring 
her here. He persuaded her 
that the fairies were going 
to bring the children here. 
Everybody’s very kind to 
them. I think it’s a mistake 
to run away from a town 
where you're known, in a case 
like this, though most people 
do it. It was years before he 
gave up hope. I think he has 
hopes yet—after she’s been 
fairly well for a longish time.” 

“And you never tried tell- 
ing her that the children were 
found?” 

“Yes; the Boss did. The 
little ones were buried on the 
Lachlan river at first ; but the 
Boss got a horror of having 
them buried in the bush, so he 
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had them brought to Sydney 
and buried in the Waverley 
Cemetery near the sea. He 
bought the ground, and room 
for himself and Maggie when 
they goout. It’s all the ground 
he owns in wide Australia, and 
once he had thousands of acres. 
He took her to the grave one 
day. The doctors were against 
it; but he couldn’t rest till he 
tried it. He took her out, and 
explained it all to her. She 
scarcely seemed interested. She 
read the names on the stone, 
and said it was a nice stone, 
and asked questions about how 
the children were found and 
brought here. She seemed quite 
sensible, and very cool about it. 
But when he got her home she 
was back on the fairy idea 
again. He tried another day, 
but it was no use; so then he 
let it be. I think it’s better as 
it is. Now and again, at her 
best, she seems to understand 
that the children were found 
dead, and buried, and she’ll talk 
sensibly about it, and ask 
questions in a quiet way, and 
make him promise to take her 
to Sydney to see the grave 
next time he’s down. But it 
doesn’t last long, and she’s 
always worse afterwards.” 

We turned into a bar and 
had a beer. It was a very quiet 
drink. Andy “shouted” in his 
turn, and while I was drinking 
the second beer a_ thought 
struck me. 

“The Boss was away when 
the children were lost?” 

“Yes,” said Andy. 

“Strange you couldn’t find 
him.” 
“Yes, it was strange; but 
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hell have to tell you about 
that. Very likely he will; it’s 
either all or nothing with him.” 

“I feel damned sorry for the 
Boss,” I said. 

“You'd be sorrier if you 
knew all,” said Andy. “It’s 
the worst trouble that can 
happen to a man. It’s like 
living with the dead. It’s— 
it’s like a man living with his 
dead wife.” 

When we went home supper 
was ready. We found Mrs 
Head, bright and cheerful, 
bustling round. You’d have 
thought her one of the happiest 
and brightest little women in 
Australia. Not a word about 
children or the fairies. She 
knew the bush, and asked me 
all about my trips. She told 
some good bush stories too. It 
was the pleasantest hour I’d 
spent for a long time. 

“Good night, Mr Ellis,” she 
said brightly, shaking hands 
with me when Andy and I were 
going to turn in. “And don’t 
forget your pipe. Here it is! 


_I know that bushmen like to 


have a whiff or two when they 
turn in. Walter smokes in bed. 
I don’t mind. You can smoke 
all night if you like.” 

“She seems all right,” I said 
to Andy when we were in our 
room. 

He shook his head mourn- 
fully. We'd left the door ajar, 
and we could hear the Boss 
talking to her quietly. Then 
we heard her speak; she had 
a very clear voice. 

“Yes, I'll tell you the truth, 
Walter. I’ve been deceiving 
you, Walter, all the time, but I 
did it for the best. Don’t be 
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angry with me, Walter! The 
Voices did come back while you 
were away. Oh, how I longed 
for you to come back! They 
haven’t come since you’ve been 
home, Walter. You must stay 
with me a while now. Those 
awful Voices kept calling me, 
and telling me lies about the 
children, Walter! They told 
me to kill myself; they told me 
it was all my own fault—that I 
killed the children. They said 
I was a drag on you, and they’d 
laugh — Ha! ha! ha! — like 
that. They'd say, ‘Come on, 
Maggie; come on, Maggie.’ 
They told me to come to the 
river, Walter.” 

Andy closed the door. His 
face was very miserable. 

We turned in, and I can tell 
you I enjoyed a soft white bed 
after months and months of 
sleeping out at night, between 
watches, on the hard ground or 
the sand, or at best on a few 
boughs when I wasn’t too tired 
to pull them down, and my 
saddle for a pillow. 

But the story of the children 
haunted me for an hour or two. 
I’ve never since quite made up 
my mind as to why the Boss 
took me home. Probably he 
really did think it would do his 
wife good to talk to a stranger : 
perhaps he wanted me to under- 
stand—maybe he was weaken- 
Ing as he grew older, and craved 
for a new word or hand-grip of 
sympathy now and then. 

When I did get to sleep I 
could have slept for three or 
four days, but Andy roused me 
out about four o’clock. The old 
woman that they called Auntie, 
she was up and had a good 
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breakfast of eggs and bacon 
and coffee ready in the detached 
kitchen at the back. We moved 
about on tiptoe and had our 
breakfast quietly. 

“The wife made me promise 
to wake her to see to our break- 
fast and say Good-bye to you; 
but I want her to sleep this 
morning, Jack,” said the Boss. 
“T’m going to walk down as 
far as the station with you. 
She made up a parcel of fruit 
and sandwiches for you and 
Andy. Don’t forget it.” 

Andy went on ahead. The 
Boss and I walked down the 
wide silent street, which was 
also the main road; and we 
walked two or three hundred 
yards without speaking. He 
didn’t seem sociable this morn- 
ing, or any way sentimental ; 
when he did speak it was some- 
thing about the cattle. 

But I had to speak; I felt a 
swelling and rising up in my 
chest, and at last I made a 
swallow and blurted out— 

“ Look here, Boss, old chap! 
I’m damned sorry!” 

Our hands came together and 
gripped. The ghostly Austral- 
ian daybreak was over the 
Bathurst plains. 

We went on another hundred 
yards or so, and then the Boss 
said quietly— 

“T was away when the chil- 
dren were lost, Jack. I used to 
go on a howling spree every 
six or nine months. Maggie 
never knew. Id tell her I had 
to go to Sydney on business, or 
Out Back to look after some 
stock. When the children were 
lost, and for nearly a fortnight 
after, I was beastly drunk in 
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an out-of-the-way shanty in the 
bush—a sly grog-shop. The 
old brute that kept it was too 
true to me. He thought that 
the story of the lost children 
was a‘trick to get me home, 
and he swore that he hadn’t 
seen me. He never told me. I 
could have found those children, 
Jack. They were mostly new 
chums and fools about the run, 
and neither of the three police- 
men were bushmen. I knew 
those scrubs better than any 
man in the country.” 

I reached for his hand again, 
and gave ita grip. That was 
all I could do for him. 

“Good-bye, Jack!” he said 
at the door of the brake-van. 
“* Good-bye, Andy !—keep those 
bullocks on their feet.” 

The cattle-train went on 
towards the Blue Mountains. 
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Andy and I sat silent for a 
while, watching the guard fry 
three eggs on a plate over a 
coal-stove in the centre of the 
van. 

“Does the Boss never go to 
Sydney?” I asked. 

“Very seldom,” said Andy, 
“and then only when he has 
to, on business. When he 
finishes his business with the 
stock agents, he takes a run out 
to Waverley Cemetery perhaps, 
and comes home by the next 
train.” 

After a while I said, “ He 
told me about the drink, 
Andy — about his being on 
the spree when the children 
were lost.” 

“ Well, 


Jack,” said Andy, 


“that’s the thing that’s been 
killing him ever since, and it 
happened over ten years ago.” 
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THE FOOTBALL NATIONS. 


IN a commercial age, to hold 
dominion a nation must encour- 
age manliness and such pas- 
times as promote physical and 
moral strength, discipline, the 
realisation and the sinking of 
self; it must endeavour to real- 
ise the ideal of the “ mens sana 
in corpore sano,” an old saying 
all the more true by reason of 
its antiquity. That football 
above all games realises these 
great ends, few will dispute who 
take a broad view of the game 
and ignore the minor evils to 
which it gives rise in individual 
and isolated cases. 

It is for this reason that the 
historian when he comes to 
deal with the Victorian era 
will hail it as not only the 
golden age of football, but the 
age also during which the citizen 
soldier, trained to manliness in 
the playing-fields, first volun- 
tarily abandoned the shop for 
the sword, to show how fields 
were won in the grim game of 
war. 

In football, as in other mat- 
ters, however, rival nations are 
now beginning to follow our ex- 
ample and to realise how great 
are the benefits derived from 
the pastime. Of the Continental 
countries — Germany, France, 
and S witzerland—in which foot- 
ball is most regularly played, 
Switzerland is of the least 
political importance, though, as 
it is a country much frequented 
by Germans and Frenchmen, 
the popularity of Association 
football in Swiss valleys must 
be regarded as a great edu- 
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cational force so far as the 
other two countries are con- 
cerned. Switzerland boasts a 
national cup, and though the 
competition is often spoiled by 
racial jealousies (this year, for 
example, the French-Swiss clubs 
refused to compete), there is no 
question as to the hold which 
the game has upon the athletic 
section of the community, or as 
to the value of Switzerland as 
a nursery for European foot- 
ball. 

In France football has been 
played for more than a decade ; 
but unhappily France is in this 
connection, as in so many others, 
Paris. The game, it is true, 
is played in Normandy and 
Picardy—provinces, as the eth- 
nologist will note, the least 
classic by descent of all the 
provinces of France. In Paris, 
however, French football has 
its home, though even in the 
capital the support given to 
the game is so small that foot- 
ball cannot be called either a 
popular pastime or a popular 
spectacle. Rugby has found 
more favour in French eyes 
than the sister code, and when 
one considers the volatile nature 
of the people, and remembers 
that dash rather than steadi- 
ness is their racial character- 
istic in war, the preference is 
natural. French teams have 
visited this country, and Eng- 
lish teams, usually of no great 
strength, have visited Paris ; 
but the intercourse has neither 
stirred up popular enthusiasm 
nor helped to encourage the 
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game in the rural districts of 
France. The first step in this 
direction was taken the other 
day, when the London Harle- 
quins visited Paris to play a 
match with the Stade Fran- 
caise. Soldiers were admitted 
free, with the avowed aim of 
popularising the game with the 
French army. Once that is 
accomplished —and a general 
order to establish regimental 
clubs and to make football a 
compulsory exercise is confi- 
dently anticipated—the popu- 
larisation of the game will only 
be a matter of time. For the 
army is France, not Paris. 

It is towards Germany, how- 
ever, that one looks with the 
greatest hope for the future of 
the game on the Continent. 
Twenty years ago no German 
played football; to-day there 
are some 15,000 regular players 
in the Fatherland. At first 
the only football played in the 
country was by the various 
English colonies at Wiesbaden, 
Dresden, and other towns. The 
teams were of the “scratch” 
order, and there were no 
regular fixtures or even recog- 
nised clubs. The Germans, 
who are even more conservative 
than ourselves in the matter of 
sport, did not for some years 
view the game with friendly 
eyes: they regarded it as a 
brutal British pastime rising in 
moral tone but little above the 
bull-fight or the prize-ring ; 
while their national tendency 
towards individualism, itself a 
conservative instinct, so pre- 
judiced them against the 
game that physical education 
was confined to a few pre- 
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scribed gymnastic exercises of 
a traditional and conventional 
kind. 

In the later “Eighties, how- 
ever, a change set in. A few 
Germans, more far-sighted than 
their fellows, began to play 
football with the various Eng- 
lish clubs in the country, though 
it was not until the accession of 
the present Emperor that the 
new era dawned. The Kaiser 
as soon as he had ascended the 
throne startled conservative 
Germany by his open encour- 
agement of outdoor sports— 
notably rowing and football. 
At once the gymnasia and 
great public schools, in spite of 
the opposition, still sustained, 
of the extremists, made training 
in football part of the curricu- 
lum. In consequence of this 
imperial and _ scholastic en- 
couragement, football clubs, 
supported mainly by the middle 
classes, have been formed in 
most of the larger towns, and 
the future of the game as a 
national pastime seems as- 
sured. 

In this connection it must be 
remembered that thirty years 
ago, even in such essentially 
football districts as Yorkshire, 
a county which shares with 
Lancashire the distinction of 
being the football county of 
Britain, there were but few 
clubs, and the public were quite 
as ignorant of and indifferent 
to the sport as any German 
community of the past or 
present. In support of this 
contention the writer could 
draw upon his own recollec- 
tions of the scarcity of clubs 
and fixtures and the lack of 
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public support given to the 
game in Scotland; and he is 
curiously corroborated in a re- 
cent article by Mr A. W. Pullin 
(better known as a writer on 
cricket and football under his 
nom de plume, “Old Ebor”’), 
which appeared in the ‘ York- 
shire Evening Post.’ It was 
one of a series of “Talks with 
old Football-Players,” on the 
lines of ‘Talks with old English 
Cricketers’ by the same author;! 
and in an interview with Mr 
Sam Duckitt, one of the 
founders of the famous Halifax 
club, describing how it came to 
be established, it was distinctly 
said, “We had not the least 
notion what kind of football we 
were going to play, and were 
absolutely unacquainted with 
the rules of either Rugby or 
Association.” 

In view of the popularity 
to which the sport has now 
attained in Yorkshire, the skill 
shown by its players, and the 
success which for so many years 
attended their efforts, the parallel 
between the past and the present 
of Yorkshire football is a most 
hopeful augury of the future of 
German football. At first in 
Germany, as in Yorkshire, the 
interpretation of the rules was 
vague, and intelligent appre- 
ciation of the niceties of the 
game was sadly lacking, while 
the general public took a very 
languid interest in the pastime. 
Now, however, the knowledge 
of the game—thanks to prac- 
tice, study, and intercourse with 
British clubs—has greatly in- 
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creased, and the pastime is be- 
coming more and more popular 
every year. Association is the 
code chiefly played, though 
there are some strong Rugby 
clubs, notably at Frankfort and 
Hanover. In Berlin and other 
centres — Wiesbaden, Heidel- 
berg, Baden-Baden, Freiburg 
Munich—leagues on the British 
plan have been formed, and the 
standard of play has benefited 
by the rivalry of competitions. 

As to the characteristics of 
German “footballers,” it may 
be at once conceded that Ger- 
mans make strong persevering 
players, lacking, perhaps, in 
dash and neatness, but possess- 
ing that excellent quality, un- 
selfishness, which makes for 
combination. They play the 
game with great fairness and 
much self-restraint; and as they 
have also lost the bad habit of 
arguing with the referee which 
used to distinguish them, the 
moral effect of the game on the 
sporting, and hence the general, 
character of the German nation 
is already pronounced. 

The present generation, for 
the most part, learned the game 
after they had left school, so 
that when the next generation 
of German footballers, consist- 
ing of men who have played 
football at school, and whose 
education has thus been more 
thorough, take the field, Ger- 
many should possess some clubs 
equal to our best, and be able 
to put a team in the field 
worthy of our steel. 

In Germany cricket is not 





1 Talks with Old English Cricketers. By A. W. Pullin (‘‘Old Ebor”), 
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yet a national pastime, so that 
football claims the whole sur- 
plus energy of the people, and 
is played practically all the 
year round. On the analogy 
of Scotland, this concentration 
should secure increased pro- 
ficiency, even if toujours foot- 
ball may have a tendency — 
little in evidence in Scotland, 
however—to make the public 
somewhat “sated with the 
show.” 

It is impossible to dismiss 
the future of the game on the 
Continent, but more particu- 
larly in Germany, without 
briefly suggesting the important 
political consequences which 
might follow the popularisation 
of the sport. Arguing from 
the beneficial effect of football 
on the British people, its educa- 
tion of their sense of fair play, 
and of “playing the game” in 
their social, national, and inter- 
national relations, and the even 
more important effect produced 
by the intercourse of the club 
and international teams of 
English, Scottish, Irish, and 
Welsh players, we can con- 
ceive in a Pan-European Foot- 
ball League, a European Cup, 
and real international football 
matches, in which the might 
of Britain will stand opposed 
to Germany and France—a 
better guarantee of the peace 
of Europe than in many re- 
scripts. 

That this hope is shared 
to the full by German players 
the writer knows. In the 
course of an interview with 
Herr T. Schricker, the captain 
of the team drawn from the 
best Berlin clubs which recently 
visited England, that player 
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declared: “I misunderstood the 
British nation until I met 
the British football-player in 
the field and played before a 
British crowd. You are all 
sportsmen.” Higher or more 
significant praise no Briton 
need desire, and we may well 
look forward with hope to the 
day when the strange battle- 
ery of “Durch!” will sound 
familiar over our playing-fields 
as the German stiirmers assault 
a British goal. Certainly there 
is good augury in the fact that 
the principal Berlin clubs are 
named the Britannia, Germania, 
and last, but not least, the 
Victoria. 

As yet, however, the British 
nation is still the football nation ; 
nevertheless there was a time 
when the game with us seemed 
doomed. During the eighteenth 
century there was an almost con- 
stant drain upon the manhood 
of England, and football, even 
in its rough form,—and the 
original football resembled 
Rugby,—died out as a pastime 
until the beginning of last cen- 
tury, and was only then revived 
by the public schools taking the 
gameup. Not the least curious 
feature of this revival was that 
each school played a game 
exactly corresponding to its 
opportunities in the matter of 
playing area, with the result 
that what we now call the 
Association and Rugby games 
were born, while at Eton 4 
mongrel game midway between 
the two extremes was played, 
and Winchester developed 4 
form of the pastime peculiarly 
its own. At Rugby, where 4 
large grass-park was available, 
the old game was played under 
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new rules ;! at Eton, where the 
space and character of the field 
on which the game was first 
played necessitated some modi- 
fication of the old game, a 
mongrel sort of code obtained ; 
while at Charterhouse, the 
playing space being still more 
restricted, football pure and 
simple, or, in other words, 
Association, was played—a 
truly remarkable example of 
the effect of environment upon 
the evolution of a sport. It is 
to the public schools, therefore, 
we owe the salvation of the 
game during the years between 
1800 and 1850—the dark period 
of the pastime in England. So 
soon as the wise legislation of 
the Victorian era began to bear 
fruit, so soon as the value of 
physical education was recog- 
nised outside of the public 
schools, whenever certain 
ancient and vicious pastimes 
ceased to be popular or were 
repressed by Act of Parliament, 
and the necessity in a commer- 
cial and industrial community 
for innocent substitutes and 
for healthy manly exercises 
was recognised, the dawn of the 
golden age of football broke. 
By 1855 the first Association 
clubs playing under fixed rules 
had been formed in the Sheffield 
district, to be followed in 1858 
by a Rugby club, Blackheath, 
whose popular name, “The 
Club,” is thus due to its having 
been the first of English Rugby 
clubs, 

Into the history of the game 
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and its rapid rise to the proud 
position of the popular pastime 
of the United Kingdom it is 
unnecessary here toenter. Suf- 
ficient to say, its growth dur- 
ing the past thirty years is the 
most remarkable circumstance 
in the whole history of sport. 
The game is now a business as 
well as a spectacle, a trade as 
well as a pastime. <A personal 
reminiscence may illustrate the 
contrast between the past and 
the present popularity and posi- 
tion of the game. In one of 
the early matches between 
England and Scotland under 
Association rules, played at 
Glasgow, the writer followed 
the game by running up and 
down the touch-line outside the 
ropes! Visit Celtic Park when 
England meets Scotland, or the 
Crystal Palace ground on the 
day of the Cup final; compare 
the sea of faces, the dense black 
crowd patched with white, 
rising tier on tier, packed close 
and high, that watched Wales 
beat England at Cardiff in the 
January of the present year, 
with a small boy free of the 
field behind a thin line round 
the ropes at Glasgow in the 
’Seventies, and the marvellous 
growth of the game during the 
past three decades will come to 
you with a force figures cannot 
give. 

There remains the problem of 
accounting for the fact that the 
four nations making up the 
British people should alone of 
all European communities have 





‘A marble slab at Rugby records in semi-satirical fashion that a boy named 
William Wells Ellis was the first, with an open disregard of the rules of the 
game, to lift and run with the ball. The crime of Ellis was committed in 1843, 
and many Rugbeians regard him as the father of the modern Rugby game. The 
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developed the ancient game of 
the ball, common to all, into 
a scientific and manly sport 
whose social influence must be 
measured by its popularity. 
When one surveys the whole 
field of sport, the fact at 
once emerges that environment 
dictates the form which sport 
assumes amongst a_ people. 
Than environment there is per- 
haps no wider term. It em- 
braces the most subtle as well 
as the most apparent factors 
which mould the customs and 
habits of a people, and is, in 
fact, the source from which 
their “racial idea” derives its 
character. Now it must be 
observed that football is from 
its violent nature essentially a 
winter pastime, as well as the 
sort of pastime in which nations 
free from a military tyranny, 
yet possessing and desiring to 
preserve a hereditary martial- 
ism, would naturally indulge. 
As to the first, it is clear that 
a nation dwelling in a climate 
of such uncertain rigour that 
from century to century “the 
seasons alter” has been the 
burden of its complaint, is 
forced in the search for recrea- 
tive outlets for surplus physical 
energy to evolve some game 
practically independent of the 
recurrence of “frosty but kindly 
winters.” These are two con- 
ditions which must have had a 
marked effect upon our choice 
of football as the national 
pastime. Moreover, when our 


descent from a brisk and hardy 
race is remembered, when we 
recall the descent of the classic 
races and compare the enervat- 
ing environment of certain of 
these races with our own, it is 
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easy to see why a vigorous 
game like football should have 
appealed so strongly to us, so 
vainly to them. 

That football is the realisa- 
tion of our racial idea in pas- 
times may, however, be further 
demonstrated by the success 
which has attended the four 
peoples, deserving the title of 
the football nations, in their 
contests with one another. The 
success has not been equally 
distributed ; and, on the whole, 
the measure of skill attained 
under both codes, Association 
and Rugby, fairly reflects the 
national aptitudes. 

In dealing with the statistics 
of our international contests 
the historian cannot condescend 
upon details. He must ignore 
not only those little bits of turf 
which, as in the Anglo-Scottish 
Rugby matches of 1892, have 
given one side the victory by 
deflecting the ball, but also those 
internal dissensions which en- 
abled Rugby Ireland to beat 
Rugby Scotland for the first 
time in 1881, the refusal for 
some years of the Scottish 
Association to play Scottish 
professionals playing in Eng- 
land against the “Rose,” the 
present division of Rugby Eng- 
land against herself, and the 
practice of Scotland, which ob- 
tained for many seasons, of 
distributing her “caps” by 
placing second elevens in the 
field against Wales and Ireland. 
He must regard the cold truths 
of figures. Nor can he afford 
to deny to these figures their 
plain actuarial value because 
some of them were “made 
when two of the four nations, 
Wales and Ireland, were still 
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in the football nursery. To do 
so would be an act of injustice 
to the senior nations, for it is to 
their initiative, their genius and 
natural aptitude for the game, 
that their present position is 
due. 

And first as to Rugby, it is 
sufficient here to point out that 
the limited success of Wales 
and Ireland, their greater com- 
parative success under the 
“carrying” than under the 
“dribbling ” code, seems in 
keeping with the theory of 
the “racial idea” developed 
above. 

Ireland has owed her limited 
success to the fact that her 
football is essentially Celtic. 
Impetuosity and _ torrential 
courage, not reasoned and 
scientific tactics, have carried 
the green jerseys to victory. 
The accuracy of this position 
is emphasised by the failure of 
Ireland under the other code, 
in which sustained success is 
conditioned by reasoned action, 
deliberation in methods, and the 
union of individual and collec- 
tive brilliancy. Irish football, 
both in its success and in its 
failure, is thus characteristic. 
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Welsh football, on the other 
hand, presents a puzzling prob- 
lem. Under Rugby rules what 
is known as “the Welsh Game” 
is an apparent contradiction of 
the racial rule already laid 
down. As Celtic by descent 
as Ireland, Wales has made her 
own a game so little Celtic in 
conception and execution that 
it is admittedly difficult to re- 
concile her style of play with the 
racial idea. The most feasible 
explanation is perhaps to be 
found in the concentration of 
popular enthusiasm in Wales 
on the Rugby game, and the 
elevation of the standard of 
play, always a necessary and 
inevitable consequence of the 
popularisation of any sport as 
a spectacle. The public demand 
the reconciliation of science with 
attractiveness, and the “ Welsh 
Game” is therefore the natural 
product of this demand. More- 
over, one cannot ignore the fact 
that the Celtic idea in Wales 
has been subjected to a process 
of attrition by long association 
with her Saxon neighbour. 

With this explanation the 
figures now given may be left 
to tell their own story :— 


RUGBY INTERNATIONALS. 


For. Against. 
P. Ww. k BD G. = G. T. 
England v. Scotland ; ; 28 910 9 15 15 17 16 
" v. Ireland . ; ‘ 25 7 67 (i 25 32 ll 13 
" ». Wales . ; - 18 1l 5 2 29 36 17 14 
Scotland v. Ireland . ; ‘ 24 18 3 3 33 25 4 4 
" v. Wales . ji ‘ 17 11 5 1 22 26 6 14 
Wales v. Ireland . ; F 15 Ss 6 ft is 67 8 15 
GENERAL RESULTS. 
For. Against. 
P. WY kL BB eS Ff. & f. Points.1 
1. Scotland ; P 69 39 17 13 72 67 25 33 91 
2. England . ‘ 71 37 «623 «(11 69 83 45 43 85 
3. Wales . ‘ ‘ 50 19 28 3 36 35 59 77 41 
4. Ireland ‘ ‘ 64 16 43 5 23 32 71 64 37 


1 Two points for a win, and one for a draw. 
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An alternative table, on the 
principle of percentage of points 
to possible points, gives the same 


Possible points. 


. Scotland . 
. England . 
. Wales 

. Ireland 
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order, but shows the relative 
prowess of the nations perhaps 
more justly :— 


Actual points. 
138 91 
142 85 
100 4] 
128 37 


Percentage. 
65°79 
59°85 
41°00 
28°90 


Turning now to the other code, the following are the figures 


of the 


ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONALS. 


England v. Scotland 

" v. Wales 

" v. Ireland . 
Scotland v. Wales 

" v. Ireland . 
Wales’ v. Ireland . 


Goals. 
P Ww. be . For. Against. 


. I 
29 9 1 } 59 
22 17 é 76 
20 19 119 
26 22 112 
18 17 95 
19 10 > ¢ 59 


The general result is as follows :— 


1. Scotland 
2. England. 
3. Wales 

4. Ireland . 


Goals. 
Against. 


100 117 
100 100 
220 34 
273 17 


WwW. GL. 
53 9 
45 16 254 
12 45 100 

6 46 64 


For. 
275 


Points. 


The positions remain unaltered on the percentage of actual to 
possible points being taken :— 


Possible points. 


. Scotland 
. England 
. Wales 

. Ireland 


These tables show very 
clearly that under Association 
rules England and Scotland are 
a long way ahead of Ireland 
and Wales. They also indicate 
how little there is to choose 
between England and Scotland 
as football nations. The Rugby 
figures are perhaps even more 
remarkable than those of the 
sister code. After thirty years 
of Rugby war Scotland boasts 
10 wins, deplores 9 losses, and 
can point to 9 draws, and she 
has scored 33 times against 
England’s 30. Prior to this 
season each had made 85 


Actual points. 
146 117 
142 100 
134 34 
114 17 


Percentage. 
80°1 
70°4 
25°4 
14°8 


points: England’s 3 defeats 
this year and Scotland’s 3 
victories account for the present 
difference of 6. In other words, 
had England and Scotland this 
year drawn with each other and 
defeated Ireland and Wales, 
each would have had 90 points 
—equal in general results as 
well as between themselves. 
It is perhaps unorthodox to 
combine the results under both 
codes ; but to arrive at the foot- 
ball nation of the football 
nations, the nation which excels 
in all-round football ability, no 
other course is open. More- 
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over, just as certain individual 
players—and, curiously enough, 
the great examples belong ex- 
clusively to Scotland and Eng- 
land—have shone under both 
codes, so a nation in the aggre- 
gate may do so. If we take 
some individual instances of this 
all-round ability, the position 
that what is true of the in- 
dividual is true of the race will 
be strengthened. Of players 
still in harness, who have won 
renown under both codes, per- 
haps the most famous are Mr 
C. B. Fry, the Sussex cricketer, 
and Sutcliffe, the Bolton Wan- 
derer and professional player. 
The former never, it is true, 
attained the same eminence as 
a Rugby player as he has done 
as an Association back; but 
there is no doubt that, but for 
an unfortunate accident, he 
would have played in the Inter- 
Varsity under both codes, and 
thus earned what is popularly 
called his “Quadruple Blue.” 
Sutcliffe is, however, the great- 
est playing example of the 
all-round football ability of 
England as a nation, for he 
had just as high and well- 
deserved a reputation when he 
played three-quarter for York- 
shire and got a nominal English 
“cap” in one of those years 
marked in the calendar “no 
match owing to dispute,” as 
he now enjoys as a League 
and International goal-keeper. 
Finally, not to burden the con- 
tention with too many instances, 
the remarkable fact may be 
quoted that a few years ago 
the Corinthians defeated the 
Barbarians under Rugby rules, 
though the latter occupy the 
Same position in the Rugby 
world as the Corinthians have 
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made for themselves in Associ- 
ation circles. In this game 
the Corinthians clearly demon- 
strated that it was only chance 
which had made them Associa- 
tion players, and each man by 
his play showed that he would 
have displayed just the same 
ability had Rugby and not 
Association been the regular 
game of his schoolboy days. 
Against the success of the 
Corinthians under Rugby rules 
it is, however, only fair to set 
the regular failure of the Scot- 
tish Rugby Rovers to beat in 
the annual Charity match under 
Association rules the famous 
Queen’s Park Club. Techni- 
cally considered, this failure is 
of no great moment, for when 
read in the light of the success 
of the Corinthians it only shows 
that it is more easy for a first- 
class Association player to shine 
at Rugby than it is for a first- 
class Rugby player to master 
the intricacies of the Associa- 
tion game. In support of this 
contention one remarkable Scot- 
tish example may be quoted: 
George Kerr, a member of the 
Queen’s Park and of theScottish 
eleven some twenty years ago, 
was the finest dribbler Scotland 
has ever produced, H. M°Niel 
of the Rangers not excepted. 
Kerr, for some unexplained 
reason, suddenly ceased to play 
Association football and “took 
to” Rugby. He played for the 
2nd XV. of the Glasgow Aca- 
demicals, and performed such 
extraordinary dribbling feats 
that had he continued to play 
Rugby football he might have 
revolutionised forward play 
under that code and altered 
the whole character of the 
game! 


Siege 
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One more instance of all- 
round ability may be quoted. 
Some years ago a very fast 
three-quarter played for Glas- 
gow University, and played so 
well that he reached the East 
and West match—the Scottish 
“North and South.” For some 
reason the Scottish Union 
ignored his claims to a “cap,” 
and, piqued at his failure, he 
registered a vow to obtain in- 
ternational honours under As- 
sociation rules. The story runs 
that he made a wager that he 
would obtain these honours 
within a year. In any case, he 
joined a noted Association club, 
played with them for a season, 
and within the year was, as a 
forward, the chief instrument in 
England’s downfall. 

Another instance may be 
quoted to show that football is 
a racial possession. In the 
early Seventies a tall Scottish 
lad, now a sheriff in the North, 
was looking on at a Rugby 
International match at Edin- 
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burgh. He had never played 
football, nor had he ever seen it 
played save in the rough-and- 
tumble fashion obtaining in 
rural districts at the time. “I 
think I could play this game,” 
he said to a friend, ‘and I will 
bet you a new hat that if I join 
the , 1 will play for Scot- 
land in the next match.” He 
still possesses the hat. As he 
was a member of one of the 
many famous football families 
of Scotland, the case emphas- 
ises the racial and hereditary 
character of football ability. 

On the whole, therefore, the 
unorthodox course of combining 
the results under both codes 
seems justified by the nature of 
the game. At any rate, there 
is no other way of discovering 
the football nation of the foot- 
ball nations. 

In the following table each 
goal and try scored under Rug- 
by rules and each goal kicked 
under Association rules is reck- 
oned as “a point” :— 


COMBINED CODES. 


. Scotland . 
. England . 
. Wales 

. Ireland 


Points. 
For. Against. 
414 158 
406 188 
171 356 
119 408 


D. 

24 
21 
13 
10 


P. 
142 
142 
118 
122 


Ww. 
92 
82 
31 
22 


On the League plan of scoring the positions are the same :— 


. Scotland 

. England 
3. Wales 

. Ireland 


On the percentage of actual 
are— 


. Scotland . 
. England . 
. Wales 

. Ireland 


Points. 
208 
185 

75 
54 


to possible points the positions 


Actual. 
208 
185 


wis 


Possible. 
284 
284 
234 
242 


Percentage. 
73°59 
65°14 
32°05 
22°31 


5 
7 
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These figures are significant. 
They show that Scotland and 
England are greater football 
nations than Wales and Ire- 
land, and that Scotland is, on 
the whole, the superior of Eng- 
land. The Scots combine stub- 
bornness with dash,—the Low- 
land steadiness and the High- 
land fire,—and these qualities, 
with speed of foot, stamina, and 
shrewdness in combined and 
individual action, are the quali- 
ties which make for greatness 
in football. 

Otherwise considered, the 
combination of the _ results 
under both codes may fairly 
be said to represent what would 
have been the results had there 
been only one code and had 
“home-and-home” matches 
been played each year. This 
suggests some observations as 
to the football of the future, 
and brings us face to face 
with a rather difficult problem. 
Prior to 1850, as we have 
already seen, football was 
scarcely the national British 
game, though a very old and 
popular pastime, played under 
rules which varied from district 
to district, and of which the 
object was the only common 
feature. That object was the 
driving of the hall between 
two posts, bushes, sticks, or 
stones, or across a boundary— 
the scoring, in other words, of 
a sort of goal, and of some- 
thing resembling, and certainly 
the origin of, the modern try. 

The original game was thus 
a sort of Rugby, and was most 
assuredly the game out of which 
modern Rugby, as played by 
the “big side” at the famous 
school of that name, had its 
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rise. Association football, as 
we have seen, was the product 
of environment, a more or less 
limited playing area necessitat- 
ing some modification of the 
Rugby or, to speak by the 
card, of the old and original 
game. Since the rise and 
popularisation of the two codes 
the conditions under which both 
are played have of course been 
assimilated. It is as easy to 
secure a field for playing As- 
sociation as it is to rent or 
purchase a park for playing 
Rugby. As a matter of fact, 
though Association had its rise 
in the inability of certain schools 
to find fields of an area and 
nature suited for playing the 
old game, under modern rules 
the field of play for Association 
may be much larger than for 
Rugby, 200 yards by 100 being 
the greatest legal dimensions of 
the former and 110 yards by 75 
of the latter. This fact argues 
that the tendency towards 
assimilation and the evolution 
of a common or universal code 
of football, preserving the best 
features of both games, has not 
been very pronounced. It is 
true that both codes have some 
features in common, and the 
story of their development in 
recent times, the increase of 
scientific play and the raising 
of the standard of excellence, 
shows that a common aim—the 
desire to make the game more 
open and attractive—has actu- 
ated the bodies governing both 
codes. 

Of the common features which 
both codes present, the rule as 
to off-side is perhaps the chief, 
and though Association allows 
the “sneaker” greater latitude 
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than Rugby, the rule as to 
“ off-side” seems to be merely 
a declaratory realisation of a 
natural law “intrinsic and 
essential” to football - playing 
man, the difference between the 
Rugby and Association rule 
being simply due to the differ- 
ing necessities of each game. 
But the common features are 
few, and the tendency towards 
assimilation is confined to the 
encouragement of fast, open, 
and scientific play. 

One would not, of course, 
have to search far for examples 
of a mixed game. In some 
sort the Eton and American 
games are mixed codes, while 
during the football renaissance 
in the early Sixties “mixed” 
games were the rule and not 
the exception. The writer 
played just such a mongrel 
game under the shadow of the 
Grampians; and there are few 
whose interest in the game ex- 
tends back so far, or whose first 
active participation in its joys 
dates from before the Seventies, 
who will be unable to make the 
same boast. These mongrel 
games were, however, short- 
lived. They received their 
deathblow when the Rugby 
Union was formed about thirty 
years ago. 

The difficulty, however, of 
waxing prophetic over the foot- 
ball of the future is increased 
by an intimate knowledge of 
its modern history. The writer 
remembers those days when 
Rugby was the game of the 
gamin, when in the public 


parks and in the streets it 
was the only game played by 
some of those very boys who 
ultimately became our leading 
Associationists, when such hot- 
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beds of the dribbling code as 
Paisley and Preston boasted 
only Rugby clubs, when the 
weavers of the former town 
“clodded ” a victorious team to 
the station, when Preston was 
proud only of her prowess at 
the carrying game, and the 
great North End team of happy 
memory had yet to be. 

Some districts have remained 
true to their first love, others 
have welcomed the new love 
with an ardour which they 
never, even comparatively 
speaking, displayed towards the 
old; but no district has shown 
any partiality for the old mixed 
game, whether it was more 
Association than Rugby or 
more Rugby than Association. 

The fact is certainly against 
the hope of a common code. 
Nor does the mutual aim of 
both codes, the fostering of open 
and scientific play, bring them 
any closer. Whatever hopes 
the mixed games might have 
raised —had any one at the 
time they were played taken 
sufficient interest in the pastime 
as a whole to initiate a crusade 
of unification—the introduction 
of passing into the Rugby game 
may be said to have killed. 
Yet those mixed games left their 
mark on football. They were 
played more frequently in Scot- 
land than in England; and 
though the rules varied from 
district to district, yet nowhere 
was running with the ball per- 
mitted, as in the modern game, 
to all the players, while even 
the favoured few—to wit, the 
backs—could only carry the 
ball under certain conditions. 
Dribbling was everywhere en- 
couraged, as being purer foot- 
ball. To this fact the curious 
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student of the evolution of 
national aptitudes at the game 
may be able to trace the long- 
maintained superiority of the 
Scottish Rugby forward at 
footwork, and of the Scottish 
nation as a whole, as exponents 
of the sister code. The ten- 
dency was thus in the direction 
of keeping football foot-ball— 
a tendency which has now 
reached its consummation, for 
Association is the popular 
game in Scotland, the game 
of the masses, as Rugby is of 
the classes. But as foot-ball 
and foot-ball only is*opposed to 
the tendency of the Rugby 
game, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the tendency 
is towards making football less 
and less foot-ball and more and 
more foot-and-hand ball. 

Yet some considerations must 
give us pause. Of these the 
chief is popular opinion. A 
brief dip into the history of 
modern football is here neces- 
sary to elucidate the point. 

Look first at the evolution of 
system in football, the least con- 
servative of all sports, though 
conservatism is the badge of 
all. The original game was 
without rules, and knew no 
limitations of playing area other 
than east and west or north and 
south. Obviously, therefore, 
the earliest legislation was 
directed to the delimitation of 
the frontiers of the playing- 
field. This evolution of system! 
still continues under both codes, 
and is a natural consequence of 
the increased complexity of foot- 
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ball law as a codified and some- 
times arbitrary, but more often 
a declaratory, system of positive 
law, to which players, public, 
and “executive governments” 
been consenting 


have alike 
parties. 
Next came the limitation and 
definition of the goal and a goal, 
and thereafter the more complex 
rules as to off-side and so forth, 
all of which seem declaratory 
of principles essential and nec- 
essary to the game, or rules 
to which custom has imparted 
a specious non - arbitrariness. 
Condescend, however, upon the 
story of the Rugby code, and a 
little consideration will show 
that a very important change 
has been omitted from the above, 
—the change from a side of in- 
definite numbers to a side of 
fixed and decreasing dimensions. 
The old football was literally 
“parish against parish”; its 
final expression as played under 
rules was the “big side” at 
Rugby, imitated by most schools 
up to the Seventies, and by a 
few in a degree and on certain 
occasions * down to the present 
day. Here we have a custom 
which was bound to die, and 
the birth of the club followed by 
that of the match gave it the 
deathblow. From its chaos 
emerged the order of the “twen- 
ty” period, which lasted, roughly 
speaking, for fifteen years, until 
slowly and reluctantly it gave 
up its life to that final arbi- 
trator in all sporting questions 
—public opinion. From the 
twenty-a-side days the intelli- 





1 Scotland has this season evolved a new system of play under Rugby rules. 
Modelled upon the Merchiston game, the play has reached a level never before 
attained. The system may be called the “ eight-forward ” system. 

2 The punt-about game at Repton is an example, though the game played at 


the Trentside school is Association. 
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gible history of Rugby football 
dates. 

But here we are only con- 
cerned with generalisations 
portentous of the football of the 
future. And one has only to 
look at a team of the “twenty ” 
days and to recall the course 
and style of any game to see 
that from the first the twenty- 
a-side game was doomed to but 
a short life, though its votaries 
and adherents thought system 
had culminated in this evolu- 
tion from the “big side.” The 
forwards were men of beef, 
brawn, and muscle, whose main 
business was to push. The 
game consisted for the most 
part of packed scrimmages of 
long duration, relieved by occa- 
sional dribbles and rushes and 
runs from the one half-back and 
by kicks into touch by the other 
backs. Of the last the number 
varied. Sometimes three full- 
backs, invariably two, were 
played ; sometimes there were 
two three-quarters, sometimes 
only one, and originally there 
was only one half-back—called 
“quarter” in Scotland, a position 
said to have been invented by a 
present occupant of the Scottish 
Bench, who played, and played 
well, in the first international. 
The maximum number of backs 
was seven, and as one of these 
occupied the second position in 
the four lines of backs, beginning 
with the quarter-back and end- 
ing with the back, the origin of 
the phrase “ quarter-back ”! is 
explained. This left at the least 
thirteen men, and often fourteen 
or fifteen, for the mauls; and 
one can readily understand, 
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therefore, that the game was 
bound to be slow, and to appear 
uninteresting the moment it had 
a serious rival in popular esteem 
in the more open and hence less 
tedious Association game. The 
competition of codes thus gave 
new life to the Rugby game, 
The first consequence of this 
competition was the reduction 
of the number of players on 
each side from twenty to fifteen. 

Nor did the tendency to make 
the game more open and attrac- 
tive end with the mere altera- 
tion in the numbers of the side. 
The mutual and health-giving 
rivalry of both codes led both 
to aim at the same common 
end—the end which dictated 
the change in the case of the 
Rugby side: both desired to 
produce a game which, while 
it gave equal pleasure to the 
players, offered increased at- 
tractiveness to the spectator, 
and, it must be written in these 
days of “high” standards of 
sporting comfort, more value 
for his money in the form of 
greater skill and more excite- 
ment. As a consequence, under 
both codes tactics were studied 
and tactical skill was developed, 
until combination, dazzling 
combined movements, relieved 
by individual brilliancy as a 
sop to the hero- worshipping 
public, became the essential fea- 
tures of the game and the great 
aim of its legislators. 

This uniformity of aim and 
principle had important effects 
upon both games. In the As- 
sociation game the most radical 
change was the throwing away 
of a forward and the increas- 





1 At Rugby ‘‘quarter-back” was a term of opprobrium for a forward who 


‘**funked ” going into the maul. 


The fact is significant, and shows that the 


light fast ‘‘ winger” was the father of the half-back. 
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ing of the number of the 
half-backs from two to three.! 
Students of the game need not 
be told that this change was 
the imperative outcome of the 
new ideal. Similarly in Rugby 
football, just as the change from 
twenty to fifteen first produced 
the decrease in the number of 
backs from six or seven to five, 
so the necessity for an open and 
combined game, imposed in part 
by the rivalry of the other code, 
in part by the popular demand, 
converted “chucking” into 
wide-passing, and so evolved, 
first the three three-quarter 
system, then close-passing, and 
finally the four three-quarter 
game,—a very scientific game, 
half hand- half foot-ball, which 
hits the golden mean between 
the two extremes. 

But with all these reforms, 
the process of assimilation has 
only been towards making both 
games fast and open. There 
has been no attempt to secure 
unification, while the Northern 
Union game, by a half-hearted 
adoption in an altered form of 
the Association rule as to touch 
and other changes, has only 
succeeded in ruining the Rugby 
game. Nor have the experi- 
ments made by the same body 
with a view to testing the 
merits of a twelve-a-side game 
met with any greater success ; 
though it is obvious that such 
a reduction in the number of 
players would be thefirst step to- 
wards unification, as it certainly 
is a reform consistent with the 
evolution of the modern scien- 
tific game from the “ big side.” 

If, therefore, there is to be a 
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universal and uniform code, it 
is clear that such a code will 
not be a “mongrel” game, but 
a game born of the triumph of 
one or other of the existing 
codes over the other, probably 
with some modifications, the 
legacies of the excellences of 
the defunct code. Present 
appearances do not, however, 
favour the absorption of one 
code by the other: they point, 
on the other hand, to an ever- 
increasing popularity of the 
Association code, and a di- 
minishing popularity of the 
Rugby game, save amongst 
certain classes and in certain 
districts. The popularity of 
any sport or form of sport 
grows by what it feeds upon, 
and there is no gainsaying the 
fact that Association football 
is the game most favoured by 
the average boy of the average 
day or board school. Accord- 
ing to a recent report by the 
Board of Education Commis- 
sioners, out of 150 preparatory 
schools the boys of but ten 
played Rugby football, the 
Association game being prac- 
tically the universal code. In 
rural Scotland, the district of 
the Border Burghs excepted, 
Association is undoubtedly the 
popular game, while even in 
such Rugby centres as Leeds 
and Cardiff the day - schools 
have adopted the dribbling 
code as the better game for 
boys. And here, as in the 
wider world of sport, topo- 
graphical environment intrudes 
as a factor in evolution. It 
is possible to play Associa- 
tion in mufti; it is a prac- 





1 In the earliest Association game two goal-keepers, one back, one half-back, 
and seven forwards were played; but by the date referred to this arrangement 


of the field had ceased, 
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ticable game in a playground. 
Rugby does not adapt itself to 
such conditions. Association 
can be played with greater 
satisfaction even in the street 
with a ball made of rags than 
the sister code. Every little 
counts, and as the young foot- 
ball idea is, after all, the slave 
of opportunity, it is obvious 
that it will carry the preju- 
dices of the street and play- 
ground into the sterner arena 
of senior strife. In Association 
districts, moreover, hero-wor- 
ship takes the form of adoring 
giants at the dribbling code, so 
that the spur to fame is the 
ambition to emulate the deeds 
of derring-do of mighty Associ- 
ationists. Association is also 
the popular game in the army 
—an important fact which 
need not form the basis of 
another criticism of the War 
Office. 

On the question of popular- 
ising the carrying game the 
Rugby world is divided against 
itself. The older school, of 
whom Dr Almond of Loretto 
is the most prominent author- 
ity, hold—and hold rightly, so 
far as schoolboys in their own 
playing-fields are concerned— 
that the sport is essentially a 
pastime conferring great moral 
and physical benefit on boys, 
and that its popularisation as 
a spectacle is a minor con- 
sideration in any case, and 
positively a vicious aim if 
achieved at the expense of its 
power as an educational force. 
With this opinion the new 
school, other than those who 
run big clubs and yearn for big 
gates, will on principle agree, 
though it may fairly be urged 
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that it presents a somewhat 
selfish and narrow view. The 
spectator must receive, and is 
certainly entitled to, some con- 
sideration. For him not less, 
in some cases perhaps more, 
than for the player, the game 
is a means of saving grace—a 
substitute for more vicious and 
degrading forms of amusement, 
a means of pleasantly and prof- 
itably passing those hours of 
idleness which are said to 
tempt the tempter. In the 
end popular opinion, however 
moulded, and whether voiced 
by the press or by the public, 
has been and ever will be the 
dictator of reform in sport. If 
the public took a fancy to 
barrel-rolling, the strange sport 
of the chineurs of Paris, barrel- 
rolling and not football would 
be the national pastime. How, 
then, can our football legis- 
lators hope to stem the torrent 
of opinion when it sets strongly 
in favour of a fast, open, 
and interesting game, and the 
popular voice demands a style 
of play that is attractive to 
the spectator, whether it be 
all science, or hits the gold- 
en mean _ between combina- 
tion and individual brilliancy, 
science, and dash? The code 
which becomes wholly “scien- 
tific” will never be the only 
code. The writer has never 
forgotten the lesson of a cer- 
tain incident at the close of 
a hard-fought Rugby match. 
An old soldier who had never 
seen the game played bustled 
through the crowd, shook him 
warmly by the hand, and said, 
“D—n it, sir; it was just like 
a battle!” 
HAMISH STUART. 
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CHAPTER XXV.—RECONCILIATION. 


MUNGO stood in the dark till 
the last beat of the horse-hoofs 
could be heard, and then went 
in disconsolate and perplexed. 
He drew the bars as it were 
upon a dear friend out in the 
night, and felt as there had 
gone the final hope for Doom 
and its inhabitants. 

“An auld done rickle o’ a 
place!” he soliloquised, lifting a 
candle high that it might show 
the shame of the denuded and 
crumbling walls. “An auld 
done rickle: I’ve seen a better 
barn i’ the Lothians, and fancy 
me tryin’ to let on that it’s a 
kind o’ Edinbro’! Sirs! sirs! 
‘If ye canna’ hae the puddin’ 
be contented wi’ the bree,’ 
Annapla’s aye sayin’, but here 
there’s neither bree nor puddin’. 
To think that a’ my traison 
against the maister i’ the in- 
terest o’ his dochter and himsel’ 
should come to naethin’, and 
that Sim MacTaggart should 
be sent awa’ wi’ a flea in his 
lug, a’ for the tirravee o’ a 
lassie that canna’ value a guid 
chance when it offers! I won- 
der what ails her, if it’s no’ 
that monsher’s ta’en her fancy ! 
Women are a’ like weans; they 
never see the crack in an auld 
toy till some ane shows them a 
new ane. Weel! as sure as 
death I wash my haun’s o’ the 
hale affair. She’s daft; clean 


daft, puir dear! If she kent 
whit I ken, she micht hae some 
excuse, but I took guid care o’ 
that. I doot yon’s the end o’ 
a very promisin’ match, and 
the man, though he mayna’ 
think it, has his merchin’ 
orders.” 

The brief bow-legged figure 
rolled along the lobby, pshaw- 
ing with vexation, and in a 
little, Doom, to all appearance, 
was a castle dark and desolate. 

Yet not wholly asleep, how- 
ever dark and silent; for 
Olivia, too, had heard the last 
of the thundering hoofs, had 
suffered the agony that comes 
from the wrench of a false 
ideal from the place of its long 
cherishing. 

She came down in the morn- 


ing a mere wraith of beauty, as 
it seemed to the little servitor, 
shutting her lips hard, but 
ready to burst into a shower. 


“Guid Lord!” thought 
Mungo, setting the scanty 
table. “It’s clear she hasna’ 
steeked an e’e a’ nicht, and me 
sleepin’ like a peerie. That’s 
ane o the advantages o’ being 
ower the uneasy age o’ love— 
and still I’m no’ that auld. I 
wonder if she’s rued it the day 
already.” 

She smiled upon him bravely, 
but woe-begone, and could not 
check a quivering lip, and then 
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she essayed at a song hummed 
with no bad pretence as she 
cast from the window a glance 
along the wintry coast, that 
never changed its aspect though 
hearts broke. But, as ill-luck 
had it, the air was the un- 
finished melody of Sim’s be- 
witching flageolet. She stopped 
it ere she had gone farther than 
a bar or two, and turned to find 
Mungo irresolute and disturbed. 

“He ga’ed awa’——” began 
the little man, with the whisper 
of the conspirator. 

“Mungo!” she cried, “you 
will not say a word of it. It is 
all bye with me, and what for 
not with you? I command you 
to say no more about it, do you 
hear?” And her foot beat 
with an imperiousness almost 
comical from one with such a 
broken countenance. 

“It’s a gey droll thing 


”? 


“It is a gey hard thing, that 
is what it is,” she interrupted 
him, “that you will not do 
what I tell you, and say noth- 
ing of what I have no relish 
to hear, and must have black 


shame to think of. Must I go 
over all that I have said to you 
already? It is finished, Mungo; 
are you listening? Did he— 
did he—look vexed? But it 
does not matter, it is finished, 
and I have been a very foolish 
girl.” 

“But that needna’ prevent 
me tellin’ ye that the puir 
man’s awa’ clean gyte.” 

She smiled just the ghost of 
a smile at that, then put her 
hands upon her ears. 

“Qh!” she cried despairing- 
ly, “have I not a friend left ?” 

Mungo sighed and said no 
more then, but went to Annapla 
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and sought relief for his feelings 
in bilingual wrangling with 
that dark abigail. At low tide 
beggars from Glen Croe came 
to his door with yawning pokes 
and all their old effrontery: he 
astounded them by the fiercest 
of receptions, condemned them 
all eternally for limmers and 
sorners, lusty rogues and 
vagabonds. 

“ Awa’! awa’!” he cried, an 
implacable face against their 
whining protestations—“ Awa’, 
or I'll gie ye the gairde! IfI 
was my uncle Erchie, I wad pit 
an end to your argy-bargying 
wi’ hail frae a gun!” But to 
Annapla it was, “ Puir deevils, 
it’s gey hard to gie them the 
back o’ the haun’ and them sae 
used to rougher times in Doom. 
What’ll they think o’ us? It’s 
sic a doon-come, but we maun 
be hainin’ seein’ Leevie’s lost 
her jo, and no’ ither way clear 
oot o’ the bit. I’m seein’ a toom 
girnel and done beef here lang 
afore next Martinmas.” 

These plaints were to a 
woman blissfully beyond com- 
prehending the full import of 
them, for so much was An- 
napla taken up with her Gift, 
so misty and remote the realms 
of Gaelic dream wherein she 
moved, that the little Lowland 
oddity’s perturbation was be- 
neath her serious attention. 

Olivia had that day perhaps 
the bitterest of her life. With 
love outside—calling in the 
evening and fiuting in the 
bower, and ever (as_ she 
thought) occupied with her 
image even when farther apart 
—she had little fault to find 
with the shabby interior of her 
home. Now that love was lost, 
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she sat with her father, op- 
pressed and cold as it had been 
a vault. Even in his preoccu- 
pation he could not fail to see 
how ill she seemed that morn- 
ing: it appeared to him that 
she had the look of a mountain 
birch stricken by the first of 
winter weather. 

“My dear,” he said, with a 
tenderness that had been some 
time absent from their rela- 
tions, “you must be taking a 
change of air. I’m a poor 
parent not to have seen before 
how much you need it.” He 
hastened to correct what he 
fancied from her face was 
a misapprehension. “I am 
speaking for your red cheeks, 
my dear, believe me; I’m wae 
to see you like that.” 

“JT will do whatever you 
wish, father,” said Olivia in 
much agitation. Coerced she 
was iron, coaxed she was clay. 
“T have not been a very good 
daughter to you, father; after 
this I will be trying to be 
better.” 

His face reddened ; his heart 
beat at this capitulation of his 
rebel: he rose from his chair 
and took her into his arms—an 
odd display for a man so long 
stone-cold but to his dreams. 

“My dear, my dear!” said 
he, “but in one detail that 
need never again be named 
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between us two, you have been 
the best of girls, and, God 
knows, I am not the pattern 
parent !” 

Her arm went round his neck, 
and she wept on his breast. 
“Sour and dour——” 

he. 

“No, no!” she cried. 

“ And poor to penury.” 

“All the more need for a 
loving child. There are only 
the two of us.” 

He held her at arm’s-length 
and looked her wistfully in the 
wet wan face and saw his wife 
Christina there. ‘“ By heaven!” 
he thought, “it is no wonder 
that this man should hunt her.” 

“You have made me happy 
this day, Olivia,” said he; “at 
least half happy. I dare not 
mention what more was needed 
to make me quite content.” 

“You need not,” said she. 
“T know, and that—and that 
—is over too, I am just your 
own Olivia.” 

“What!” 
“no more?” 

“No more at all.” 

“Now praise God!” said he. 
“T have been robbed of credit 
and estate, and even of my 
name; I have seen king and 
country foully done by, and 
black affront brought on our 
people, and still there’s some- 
thing left to live for.” 


said 


he cried elate; 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE DUKE’S BALL. 


For some days Count Victor 
chafed at the dull and some- 
what squalid life of the inn. 
He found himself regarded 
coldly among strangers; the 
flageolet sounded no longer in 


the private parlour ; the Cham- 
berlain stayed away. And if 
Drimdarroch had seemed ill to 
find from Doom, he was abso- 
lutely indiscoverable here. Per- 
haps there was less eagerness 
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inthe search because other 
affairs would for ever intrude 
—not the Cause (that now, to 
tell the truth, he somehow re- 
garded moribund ; little wonder 
after eight years’ inaction !) nor 
the poignant home - thoughts 
that made his ride through 
Scotland melancholy, but affairs 
more recent, and Olivia’s eyes 
possessed him. 

A morning had come of ter- 
rific snow, and made all the 
colder, too, his sojourn in the 
country of MacCailein Mor. 
Now he looked upon mountains 
white and far, phantom valleys 
gulping chilly winds, the sea 
alone with some of its familiar 
aspect, yet it, too, leaden to eye 
and heart as it lay in a per- 
petual haze between the head- 
lands and lazily rose and fell 
in the bays. 

The night of the ball was to 
him like a reprieve. From the 
darkness of those woody deeps 
below Dunchuach the castle 
gleamed with fires, and a High- 
land welcome illumined the 
greater part of the avenue from 
the town with flambeaux, in 
whose radiance the black pines, 
the huge beeches, the waxen 
shrubbery round the lawns all 
shrouded, seemed to creep closer 
round the edifice to hear the 
sounds of revelry and learn 
what charms the human world 
when the melodious winds are 
still and the weather is cold, and 
out of doors poor thickets must 
shiver in appalling darkness. 

A gush of music met Count 
Victor at the threshold ; dresses 
were rustling, a caressing 
warmth sighed round him, and 
his host was very genial. 

“M. Montaiglon,” said his 
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Grace in French, “you will 
pardon our short notice; my 
good friend, M. Montaiglon, 
my dear; my wife, M. Mon- 
taiglon——” 

“But M. Montaiglon merely 
in the inns, my lord,” corrected 
the Frenchman, smiling. “I 
should be the last to accept the 
honour of your hospitality under 
a nom de guerre.” 

The Duke bowed. “M. le 
Comte,” he said, “to be quite 
as candid as yourself, I pierced 
your incognito even in the dark. 
My dear sir, a Scots traveller 
named for the time being the 
Baron Sundridge once had the 
privilege of sharing a glass 
coach with your father between 
Paris and Dunquerque; ’tis a 
story that will keep. Mean- 
while, as I say, M. Montaiglon 
will pardon the shortness of 
our notice; in these wilds one’s 
dancing-shoes are presumed to 
be ever airing at the fire. You 
must consider these doors as 
open as the woods so long as 
you are in this neighbourhood. 
I have some things I should 
like to show you that you might 
find not wholly uninteresting— 
a Raphael, a Rembrandt (so 
reputed), and several Venetians 
—not much, in faith, but re- 
garding which I should value 
your criticism re 

Some other guests arrived, 
his Grace’s speech was broken, 
and Count Victor passed on, 
skirting the dancers, who to his 
unaccustomed eyes presented 
features strange yet picturesque 
as they moved in the puzzling 
involutions of a country dance. 
It was a noble hall hung round 
with tapestry and bossed with 
Highland targets, trophies of 
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arms and the mountain chase ; 
from the gallery round it 
drooped little banners with the 
devices of all those generations 
of great families that mingled 
in the blood of MacCailein Mor. 

The Frenchman looked round 
him for a familiar face, and saw 
the Chamberlain in Highland 
dress in the midst of a little 
group of dames. 

Mrs Petullo was not one of 
them. She was dancing with 
her husband —a pitiful spec- 
tacle, for the lawyer must be 
pushed through the dance as 
he were a doll, with monstrous 
ungracefulness, and no sense of 
the time of the music, his thin 
legs quarrelling with each other, 
his neighbours all confused by 
his inexpert gyrations, and yet 
himself with a smirk of sat- 
isfaction on his sweating coun- 
tenance. 

“Madame is not happy,” 
thought Count Victor, watch- 
ing the lady who was com- 
pelled to be a partner in these 
ungainly gambols. 

And indeed Mrs Petullo was 
far from happy, if her face 
betrayed her real feelings, as 
she shared the ignominy of the 
false position into which Petullo 
had compelled her. When the 
dance was ended she did not 
take her husband’s proffered 
arm, but walked before him 
to her seat, utterly ignoring 
his pathetic courtesies. 

This little domestic comedy 
only engaged Count Victor for 
a moment, he felt vexed for the 
woman in a position for which 
there seemed no remedy, and he 
sought distraction from his un- 
easy feeling by passing every 
man in the room under review, 
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and guessing which of them, if 
any, could be the Drimdarroch 
who had brought him there 
from France. It was a baffling 
task. For many were there 
with faces wholly inscrutable 
who might very well have 
among them the secret he 
cherished, and yet nothing 
about them to advertise the 
scamp who had figured so 
effectively in other scenes than 
these. The Duke, their chief, 
moved now among them— 
suave, graceful, affectionate, 
his lady on his arm, some- 
times squeezing her hand, a 
very boy in love! 

“That’s a grand picture of 
matrimonial felicity, Count,” 
said a voice at Count Victor’s 
ear, and he turned to find the 
Chamberlain beside him. 

“Positively it makes me half 
envious, monsieur,” said Count 
Victor. “A following influ- 
enced by the old feudal af- 
fections and wellnigh worship- 
ping; health and _ wealth, 
ambitions gratified, a name 
that has sounded in camp and 
Court, yet a heart that has 
stayed at home; the fever of 
youth abated, and wedded to a 
beautiful woman who does not 
weary one, pardieu! his Grace 
has nothing more in this world 
to wish for.” 

“Ay! he has most that’s 
needed to make it a very com- 
fortable world. Providence is 
g oO. od. ” 

“But sometimes grudging 


“But sometimes grudging, 
as you say; yet MacCailein 
has got everything. When I 
see him and her there so content 
I’m wondering at my own 
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wasted years of bachelordom. 
As sure as you're there, I think 
the sooner I draw in at a fire 
and play my flageolet to the 
guidwife the better for me.” 
“It is a gift, this domestic- 
ity,” said Count Victor, not 
without an inward twinge at 
the picture. ‘Some of us have 
it, some of us have not, and no 
trying hard for content with 
one’s own wife and early suppers 
will avail unless one is born to 
it like the trick of the Sonnet. 
I have been watching our good 
friend, your lawyer’s wife, dis- 
tracted over the—over the— 
balourdise of her husband as a 
dancer: he dances like a boot- 
maker’s sign, if you can imagine 
that, and I dare not approach 
them till her very natural in- 
dignation has simmered down.” 
The Chamberlain looked a- 
cross the hall distastefully and 


found Mrs Petullo’s eyes on 
him. She shrugged, for his 


perception alone, a_ white 
shoulder in a manner that was 
eloquent of many things. 

“To the devil!” he muttered, 
yet essayed at the smile of good 
friendship which was now to 
be their currency, and a poor 
exchange for the old gold. 

“Surely Monsieur MacTag- 
gart dances?” said the Count ; 
“T see a score of ladies here 
who would give their garters 
for the privilege.” 

“My dancing days are over,” 
said Sim MacTaggart, but 
merely as one who repeats a 
formula; his eyes were roving 
among the women. The dark 
green-and-blue tartan of the 
house well became him : he wore 
diced hose of silk and a jewelled 
knife on the calf of his leg ; his 
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plaid swung from a stud at the 
shoulder, and fell in voluminous 
and graceful folds behind him. 
His eyes roved among the 
women, and now and then he 
lifted the whitest of hands and 
rubbed his shaven chin, 

Count Victor was a little 
amused at the vanity of this 
village hero. And then there 
happened what more deeply 
impressed him with wonder at 
the contrarieties of character 
here represented, for the hero 
brimmed with sentimental 
tears ! 

They were caused by so simple 
a thing as a savage strain of 
music from the Duke’s piper, 
who strutted in the gallery 
fingering a melody in an in- 
terval of the dance—a melody 
full of wearisome iterations 
in the ears of the foreigner, 
who could gain nothing of 
fancy from the same save that 
the low notes sobbed. When 
the piece was calling in the 
hall, ringing stormily to the 
roof, shaking the banners, 
silencing the guests, the Duke’s 
Chamberlain laughed with some 
confusion in a pretence that he 
was undisturbed. 

“An air with a story, per- 
haps?” asked Count Victor. 

“They are all stories,” an- 
swered this odd person, so re- 
sponsive to the yell of guttural 
reeds. “In that they’re like 
our old friend Balhaldie, whose 
tales, as you may remember,— 
the old rogue !—would fill many 
pages.” 

“Many leaves, indeed,” said 
Count Victor—* preferably fig- 
leaves.” 

“The bagpipe moves me like 
a weeping woman, and here, for 
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all that, is the most indifferent 
of musicians,” 

“ Tenez ! monsieur ; I present 
my homages to the best of 
flageolet-players,” said Count 
Victor, smiling. 

“The flageolet! a poor in- 
strument, and still—and still 
not without its qualities. Here’s 
one at least who finds it the 
very salve for weariness. Play- 
ing it, I often feel in the trance 
of rapture. I wish to God J 
could live my life upon the 
flute, for there I’m on the best 
and cleanest terms with my- 
self, and no _ backwash of 
penitence. Eh! listen to me 
preaching !” 

“There is one air I have 
heard of yours —so!—that 
somehow haunts me,” said 
Count Victor; “its conclusion 
seemed to baffle you.” 

* So it does, man, so it does! 
If I found the end of that, I 
fancy I would find a new Mac- 
Taggart. It’s—it’s—it’s not a 
run of notes I want—indeed 
the air’s my own, and I might 
make it what I chose—but an 
experience or something of that 
sort outside my opportunities, 
or my recollection.” 

Count Victor’s glance fell on 
Mrs Petullo, but hers was not 
on him; she sought the eyes of 
the Chamberlain. 

“ Madame looks your way,” 
he indicated, and at once the 
Chamberlain’s visage changed. 

“She'd be better to look to 
her man,” he said, so roughly 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE 


The Chamberlain stood near 
the door with his hand in the 
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that the Count once more had 
all his misgivings revived. 

“We may not guess how 
bitter a prospect that may be,” 
said he with pity for the crea- 
ture, and he moved towards 
her, with the Chamberlain, of 
necessity, but with some reluct- 
ance, at his heel. 

Mrs Petullo saw the lagging 
nature of her old love’s advance; 
it was all that was needed now 
to make her evening horrible. 

“Oh!” said she, smiling, but 
still with other emotions than 
amusement or goodwill strug- 
gling in her countenance, “I 
was just fancying you would be 
none the waur o’ a wife to look 
to your buttons.” 

“ Buttons !” 
Chamberlain. 

“ See,” she said, and lightly 
turned him round so that his 
back was shown, with his plaid 
no longer concealing the absence 
of a button from a skirt of his 
Highland jacket. 

Count Victor looked, and a 
rush of emotions fairly over- 
whelmed him, for he knew he 
had the missing button in his 
pocket. 

Here was the nocturnal ma- 
rauder of Doom, or the very 
devil was in it! 

The Chamberlain laughed, 
but still betrayed a little con- 
fusion: Mrs Petullo wondered 
at the anger of his eyes, and 
a moment later launched upon 
an abstracted minuet with 
Montaiglon. 


repeated the 


DUEL ON THE SANDS. 


bosom of his coat, fingering the 
flageolet that was his constant 
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companion even in the oddest 
circumstances, and Count Victor 
went up to him, the button 
concealed in his palm. 

“ Well, you are for going?” 
said Simon, more like one who 
puts a question than states a 
position, for some hours of 
Count Victor’s studied con- 
tempt created misgivings. 

“Tl y a terme a tout! And 
possibly monsieur will do me 
the honour to accompany me 
so far as the avenue?” 

“Sir!” said the Chamberlain. 

“T have known men whose re- 
putations were mainly a matter 
of clothes. Monsieur is the first 
I have met whose character 
hung upon a single button. 
Permit me to return your but- 
ton with a million regards.” 

He held the silver lozenge out 
upon his open hand. 

“There are many buttons 
alike,” said the Chamberlain. 
Then he checked himself ab- 
ruptly and—“ Well, damn it! 
Tl allow it’s mine,” said he. 

“T should expect just this 
charming degree of manly 
frankness from monsieur. A 
button is a button, too, and a 
devilish serious thing when, say, 
off a foil.” 

He still held out the accusa- 
tion on his open hand, and 
bowed with his eyes on those 
of the other man. 

At that MacTaggart lightly 
struck up the hand, and the 
button rolled tinkling along the 
floor. 

Count Victor glanced quickly 
round him to see that no one 
noticed. The hall, but for some 
domestics, was left wholly to 
themselves. The ball was over, 
the company had long gone, 
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and he had managed to stay 
his own departure by an in- 
terest feigned in the old armour 
that hung, with all its gallant 
use accomplished, on the walls, 
followed by a game at cards 
with three of the ducal entour- 
age, two of whom had _ just 
departed. The melancholy of 
early morning in a banquet- 
room has settled down, and 
all the candles guttered in the 
draught of doors. 

“I fancy monsieur will agree 
that this is a business calling 
for the open air,” said Count 
Victor, no way disturbed by 
the rudeness. “I abhor the 
stench of hot grease.” 

“To-morrow ” began the 
Chamberlain, and Count Victor 
interrupted. 

“To-morrow, said he, “ is 
for reflection; to-day is for 
deeds. Look! it will be totally 
clear in a little.” 

“T’m the last man who would 
spoil the prospect of a ploy,” 
said the Chamberlain, changing 
his Highland sword for one of 
the rapiers on the wall that was 
in more conformity with the 
Frenchman’s weapon; “ and 
yet this is scarcely the way to 
find your Drimdarroch.” 

“Mas ow! Our Drimdar- 
roch can afford to wait his turn. 
Drimdarroch is wholly my 
affair; this is partly Doom’s, 
though I, it seems, was made 
the poor excuse for your inex- 
plicable insolence.”’ 

The Chamberlain _ slightly 
started, turned away, and 
smiled. “I wasright,” thought 
he. ‘“Here’s a fellow credits 
himself with being the cause 
of jealousy.” 

“Very well!” he said aloud 
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at last, “this way,” and with 
the sword tucked under his 
arm he led, by a side-door in 
the turret-angle, into the 
garden. 

Count Victor followed, step- 
ping gingerly, for the snow 
was ankle-deep upon the lawn, 
and his red-heeled dancing- 
shoes were thin. 

“We know we must all die,” 
said he in a little, pausing with 
a shiver of cold, and a glance 
about that bleak grey garden 
—“We know we must all die, 
though none of us believes it; 
but I have a preference for 
dying in dry hose, if die I must. 
Cannot monsieur suggest a more 
comfortable quarter for our 
little affair?” 

“Monsieur is not so dirty 
particular,” said the Chamber- 
lain. “If I sink my own rheu- 
matism, it is not too much for 


you to risk your hose.” 
“The main avenue 

gested Count Victor. 
“Ts seen from every window 

of the ballroom, and the ser- 


” sug- 


vants are still there. Here is 
a great to-do about nothing!” 

“But still, monsieur, I must 
protest on behalf of my poor 
hose,” said Count Victor, always 
smiling. 

“By God! I could fight on 
my bare feet,” cried the Cham- 
berlain. 

“Doubtless, monsieur; but 
there is so much in custom, 
n'est ce pas? and my ancestors 
have always been used with 
boots.” 

The Chamberlain overlooked 
the irony and glanced per- 
plexed about him. There was, 
obviously, no place near that 
was not open to the objection 
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urged. Everywhere the snow 
lay deep on grass and pathway ; 
the trees were sheeted ghosts, 
the chill struck through his own 
Highland brogues. 

“Come!” said he at last, 
with a sudden thought; “the 
sand’s the place, though it’s a 
bit to go,” and he led the way 
hurriedly towards the river- 
side. 

“One of us may go farther 
to-day and possibly fare worse,” 
said Montaiglon with unwearied 
good-humour, stepping in his 
rear. 

It was the beginning of the 
dawn. Already there was 
enough of it to show the 
world of hill and wood in vast, 
vague, silent masses, to render 
wan the flaming windows of 
the castle towers behind them. 
In the east a sullen sky was all 
blotched with crimson, some 
pine-trees on the heights were 
struck against it, intensely 
black, intensely melancholy, 


perhaps because they led the 


mind to dwell on wild, remote, 
and solitary places, the savagery 
of old forests, the cruel destiny 
of man, who has come after and 
must go before the dead things 
of the forest. There was no 
wind; the landscape swooned 
in frost. 

“My faith! ‘tis an odd and 
dolorous world at six o’clock in 
the morning,” thought Count 
Victor ; “I wish I were asleep 
in Cammercy and all well.” 

A young fallow-deer stood 
under an oak-tree, lifting its 
head to gaze without dismay, al- 
most a phantom ; every moment 
the dawn spread wider ; at last 
the sea showed, leaden in the 
bay, mists revealed themselves 
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upon BenIme. Of sound there 
was only the wearying plunge 
of the cascades and the roll of 
the shallows like tumbril-wheels 
on causeway as the river ran 
below the arches. 

“Far yet, monsieur?” cried 
Count Victor to the figure 
striding ahead, and his answer 
came in curt accents. 

“We'll be there in ten 
minutes. You want a little 
patience.” 

“We shall be there, pardieu ! 
in time enough,” cried out Count 
Victor. “’Tis all one to me, 
but the march is_pestilent 
dull.” 

“What! would ye have fid- 
dlin’ at a funeral?” asked the 
Chamberlain, still without turn- 
ing or slowing his step; and 
then, as though he had been 
inspired, he drew out the flag- 
eolet that was ever his bosom 
friend, and the astounded 
Frenchman heard the strains 
of a bagpipe march. It was 
so incongruous in the circum- 
stances that he must laugh. 

“It were a thousand pities 
to kill so rare a personage,” 
thought he, “and yet—and 
yet — ‘tis a villainous early 
morning.” 

They passed along the river- 
bank ; they came upon the sea- 
beach; the Chamberlain put 
his instrument into his pocket 
and still led the way upon the 
sand that lay exposed far out 
by the low tide. He stopped 
at a spot clear of weed, flat 
and dry and firm almost as a 
table. It was the ideal floor 
for an engagement, but for the 
uncomfortable sense of espion- 
age from the neighbourhood of 
a town that looked with all its 
windows upon the place as it 
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were upon a scene in a play- 
house. The whole front of the 
town was not two hundred 
yards away! 

“ We shall be disturbed here, 
monsieur,” said Count Victor, 
hesitating as the other put off 
his plaid and coat. 

“No!” said Sim MacTaggart 
shortly, tugging at a belt, and 
yet Count Victor had his doubts. 
He made his preparations, it is 
true, but always with an appre- 
hensive look at that long line 
of sleeping houses, whose shut- 
ters—with a hole in the centre 
of each—seemed to stare down 
upon the sand. No smoke, no 
flame, no sign of human occu- 
pance was there: the sea-gull 
and the pigeon pecked together 
upon the door-steps or the 
window-sills, or perched upon 
the ridges of the high-pitched 
roofs, and a heron stalked at 
the outlet of a gutter that ran 
down the street. The sea, 
quiet and dull, the east turned 
from crimson to grey; the 
mountains streaming with 
mist 

“Cammercy after all!” said 
Count Victor to himself; “I 
shall wake in a moment, but 
yet for a nightmare ’tis the most 
extraordinary I have ever ex- 
perienced.” 

“T hope you are a good 
Christian,” said the Chamber- 
lain, ready first and waiting, 
bending his borrowed weapon 
in malignant arcs above his 
head. 

“Three-fourths of one at 
least,” said Montaiglon; “for 
I try my best to be a decent 
man,” and he daintily and de- 
liberately turned up his sleeve 
upon an arm as white as 
milk. 
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“Tm waiting,” 
Chamberlain. 

“So! en garde!” said his 
antagonist, throwing off his hat 
and putting up his weapon. 

There was a tinkle of steel 
like the sound of ice afloat in 
a glass. 

The town but seemed to 
sleep wholly ; as it happened, 
there was one awake in it who 
had, of all its inhabitants, the 
most vital interest in this stern 
business out upon the sands. 
She had gone home from the 
ball rent with vexation and 
disappointment ; her husband 
snored, a mannikin of parch- 
ment, jaundice-cheeked, scorched 
at the nose with snuff; and, 
shuddering with distaste of her 
cage and her companion, she 
sat long at the window, all 
her finery on, chasing dream 
with dream, and every dream, 
as she knew, alas! with the 
inevitable poignancy of waking 
to the truth. For her the 
flaming east was hell’s own 
vestibule, for her the greying 
dawn was a pallor of the 
heart, the death of hope. She 
sat turning and turning the 
marriage-ring upon her finger, 
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sometimes all unconsciously 
essaying to slip it off, and 
tugging viciously at _ the 
knuckle- joint that prevented 
its removal, and her eyes, 
heavy for sleep and moist 
with sorrow, still could pierce 
the woods of Shira Glen to 
their deepmost recesses and 
see her lover there. They 
roamed so eagerly, so hungrily 
into that far distance, that for 
a while she failed to see the 
figures on the nearer sand. 
They swam into her recogni- 
tion like wraiths up-sprung, 
as it were, from the sand itself 
or exhaled upon a breath from 
the sea: at first she could not 
credit her vision. 

It was not with her eyes— 
those tear-blurred eyes —she 
knew him; it was by the inner 
sense, the nameless one that 
lovers know; she felt the tale 
in a thud of the heart and 
ran out with “Sim!” shrieked 
on her dumb lips. Her gown 
trailed in the pools and flicked 
up the ooze of weed and sand ; 
a shoulder bared itself; some 
of her hair took shame and 
covered it with a veil of dull 


gold. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE DUEL ON THE SANDS—Continued. 


And now it was clear day. 
The lime-washed walls of the 
town gleamed in sunshine, and 
the shadows of the men at war 
upon the sand stretched far 
back from their feet toward the 


white land. Birds twittered, 
and shook the snow from the 
shrubbery of the Duke’s garden; 
the river cried below the arches, 
but not loud enough to drown 
the sound of stumbling steps, 


and Montaiglon threw a glance 
in the direction whence they 
came, even at the risk of 
being spitted on his opponent’s 
weapon. 

He parried a _ thrust in 
quarte and cried, “Stop! stop! 
remettez-vous, monsieur! Here 
comes a woman.” 

The Chamberlain looked at 
the dishevelled figure running 
awkwardly over the rough 
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stones and slimy weeds, mut- 
tered an oath, and put his 
point up again. 

“Come on,” said he; “we'll 
have the whole town about our 
lugs in ten minutes.” 

“But the lady?” said Count 
Victor, guarding under protest. 

“It’s only Kate,” said the 
Chamberlain, and aimed a 
furious thrust in tierce. Mon- 
taiglon parried by a beat of 
the edge of his forte, and forced 
the blade upwards. He could 
have disarmed by the simplest 
trick of Girard, but missed the 
opportunity from an insane 
desire to save his opponent’s 
feelings in the presence of a 
spectator. Yet the leniency 
cost them dear. 

“Sim! Sim!” cried out the 
woman in a voice full of horror 
and entreaty, panting towards 
the combatants. Her call con- 
fused her lover: in a mingling 
of anger and impatience he 
lunged wildly, and Count 
Victor’s weapon took him in 
the chest. 

“Zut!” cried the French- 
man, withdrawing the sword 
and flicking the blood from 
the point with a ludicrous 
movement. 

The Chamberlain writhed at 
his feet, muttering something 
fierce in Gaelic, and a great 
repugnance took possession of 
the other. He looked at his 
work; he quite forgot the 
hurrying woman until she ran 
past him and threw herself 
beside the wounded man. 

“Oh, Sim! Sim!” she wailed, 
in an utterance the most dis- 
tressing. Her lover turned 
upon his back and _ smiled 
sardonically at her out of a 
face of paper. “I wish ye had 
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been a little later, Kate,” he 
said, “or that I had begun 
with a hale arm. Good God! 
I’ve swallowed a hot cinder. 
I love you, my dear; I love 
you, my dear. Oh, where the 
de’'il’s my flageolet?” And 
then his head fell back. 

With frantic hands she un- 
loosed his cravat, sought and 
staunched the wound with frag- 
ments torn wildly from the 
flounces of her dress, and wept 
the while with no sound, though 
her bosom, white like the spray 
of seas, seemed bound to burst 
above her corsage. 

Count Victor sheathed his 
weapon, and “ Madame,” said he 
with preposterous inadequacy, 
“this—this—is distressing ; this 
—this ” he desired to offer 
some assistance, but baulked at 
the fury of the eyes she turned 
on him. 


“Oh, 


you !— you! — you!” 
she gasped, choking to say even 


so little. “It is enough, is it 
not, that you have murdered 
him, without staying to see me 
tortured ?” 

To this he could, of course, 
make no reply. His quandary 
was immense. Two hundred 
yards away was that white 
phantom town shining in the 
morning sun that rose enormous 
over the eastern hills beyond the 
little lapping silver waves. A 
phantom town, with phantom 
citizens doubtless prying 
through the staring eyes of 
those closed shutters. A phan- 
tom town—town of fairy tale, 
with grotesque roofs, odd 
corbeau-stepped gables, smoke- 
less chimneys, all white with 
snow, and wild birds on its 
facade, preening in the blessed 
light of the sun. He stood with 
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his back to the pair upon the 
sand. “My God! ’tisa dream,” 
said he. “I shall laugh in a 
moment.” He seemed to him- 
self to stand thus an age, and 
yet in truth it was only a pause 
of minutes when the Chamber- 
lain spoke with the tone of 
sleep and insensibility as from 
another world. 

“T love you, my dear ; I love 
you, my dear—Olivia.” 

Mrs Petullo gave a cry of 
pain and staggered to her feet. 
She turned upon Count Victor 
a face distraught and eyes that 
were wild with the wretchedness 
of the disillusioned. Her fingers 
were playing nervously at her 
lips; her shoulders were rough- 
ened and discoloured by the 
cold ; her hair falling round her 
neck gave her the aspect of a 
slattern. She, too, looked at the 
facade of the town and saw her 
husband’s windows shuttered 


and indifferent to her grief. 
“T do not know whether you 
have killed him or not,” she 


said at last. “It does not 
matter—oh ! it matters all-—no, 
no, it does not matter—Oh! 
could you not—could you not 
kill me too?” 

For his life he could not have 
answered : he but looked at her 
in mortal pity, and at that she 
ground her teeth and struck 
him on the lips. 

“ Awake, decidedly awake!” 
he said, and shrugged his 
shoulders; and then for the 
first time he saw that she was 
shivering. 

“Madame,” he said, “you 
will die of cold: permit me,” 
and he stooped and picked up 
his coat from the sand and 
placed it without resistance on 
her shoulders, like a_ cloak. 
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She drew it, indeed, about her 
with trembling fingers as if 
her senses craved the comfort 
though her detestation of the 
man who gave it was great. 
But in truth she was demented 
now, forgetting even the bleed- 
ing lover. She gave little paces 
on the sand, with one of her 
shoes gone from her feet, and 
wrung her hands and sobbed 
miserably. 

Count Victor bent to the 
wounded man and found him 
regaining consciousness. He 
did what he could, though 
that of necessity was little, to 
hasten his restoration, and re- 
linquished the office only when 
approaching footsteps on the 
shore made him look up to see 
a group of workmen hastening 
to the spot where the Chamber- 
lain lay on the edge of the tide 
and the lady and the foreigner 
beside him. 

“This man killed him,” cried 
Mrs Petullo, pointing an accus- 
ing finger. 

“T hope I have not killed 
him,” said he, “and in any 
case it was an honourable en- 
gagement; but that matters 
little at this moment when the 
first thing to do is to have him 
removed home. So far as I am 
concerned, I promise you I shall 
be quite ready to go with you 
and see him safely lodged.” 

As the wounded man was 
borne through the lodge gate 
with Count Victor, coatless, in 
attendance, the latter looked 
back and saw Mrs Petullo, 
again bare-shouldered, stand- 
ing before her husband’s door 
and gazing after them. 

Her temper had come back ; 
she had thrown his laced coat 
into the approaching sea! 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—THE CELL IN THE FOSSE. 


By this time the mornmg 
was well gone; the town had 
wakened to the day’s affairs—a 
pleasant light grey reek with 
the acrid odour of burning 
wood soaring from chimneys 
into a sky intensely blue; and 
the roads that lay interlaced 
and spacious around the castle 
of Argyll were—not thronged, 
but busy at least with labour- 
ing folk setting out upon their 
duties. To them, meeting the 
wounded form of the Chamber- 
lain, the hour was tragic, and 
figured long at fireside stories 
after, acutely memorable for 
years. They passed astounded 
or turned to follow him, mak- 
ing their own affairs secondary 
to their interest in the state of 
one who, it was obvious even to 
Montaiglon, was deep in their 
affections. He realised that a 
few leagues farther away from 
the seat of a Justiciary-General 
it might have gone ill with the 
man who had brought Simon 
MacTaggart to this condition, 
for menacing looks were thrown 
at him, and more than once 
there was a significant gesture 
that made plain the animosity 
with which he was regarded. 
An attempt to escape—if such 
had occurred to him — would 
doubtless have been attended 
by the most serious conse- 
quences. 

Argyll met his Chamberlain 
with the signs of genuine dis- 
tress: it was touching, indeed, 
to see his surrender to the most 
fraternal feeling, and though 
for a while the Duke’s interest 
in his Chamberlain left him in- 
different to him who was the 





cause of it, Count Victor could 
not but perceive that he was 
himself in a position of exceed- 
ing peril. He remembered the 
sinister comments of the Baron 
of Doom upon the hazards of 
an outsider’s entrance to the 
boar’s cave, and realised for 
the first time what that might 
mean in this country, where 
the unhappy wretch from 
Appin, whose case had some 
resemblance to his own, had 
been remorselessly made the 
victim (as the tale went) to 
world-old tribal jealousies whose 
existence was incredible to all 
outside the Highland line. In 
the chil! morning air he stood, 
coatless and shivering, the high 
embrasured walls lifting above 
him, the jabbering menials of 
the castle grouped a little 
apart, much of the language 
heard savage and incomprehen- 
sible in his ears, himself, as 
it were, of no significance to 
any one except the law that 
was to manifest itself at any 
moment. Last night it had 
been very gay in this castle, 
the Duke was the most gracious 
of hosts; here, faith! was a 
vast difference. 

“May I have a coat?” he 
asked a bystander, taking ad- 
vantage of a bustle in the midst 
of which the wounded man was 
taken into the castle. He got 
the answer of a scullion. 

“A coat!” exclaimed the 
man he addressed. “A rope’s 
more like it.” And so, Count 
Victor, shrugging his shoulders 
at this impertinence, was left 
to suffer the air that bit him 
to the marrow. 
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The Chamberlain disposed of, 
and in the leech’s hands, Argyll 
had the Frenchman brought 
to his rooms, stillin his shirt- 
sleeves. The weapon of his 
offence was yet in his hand 
for evidence, had that been 
wanting, of an act he was pre- 
pared to admit with frankness. 

“Well, Monsieur Montaig- 
lon,” said his Grace, pacing 
nervously up and down the 
room before him, “this is a 
pretty matter. You have re- 
turned to see my pictures some- 
what sooner than I had looked 
for, and in no very ceremonious 
circumstances.” 

“Truly,” said the Count, 
with a difficult essay at meet- 
ing the man in his own hu- 
mour—“Truly, but your Grace’s 
invitation was so pressing— 
ah! cest grand dommage! 
mais—mais—I am not, with 
every consideration, in the key 
M. le Duc, you 


for badinage. 
behold me exceedingly dis- 
tressed at the discommoding 


of your household. 
time of life this 2 

He pulled himself up con- 
fused a little, aware that his 
customary politeness had some- 
how for once shamefully de- 
serted him with no intention 
on his part. 

“That is to put the case 
with exceeding delicacy,” said 
the Duke. “At my time of 
life, as you have said, my per- 
sonal inconvenience is of little 
importance in face of the fact 
that a dear friend of mine may 
be at death’s door. At all 
events there is a man, if signs 
mislead me not, monstrously 
near death under this roof, a 
man well liked by all that 


know him, a strong man and 


At your 
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a brave man, and a man, in his 
way, of genius. He goes out, 
as I say, hale and hearty, and 
comes back bloody in your 
company. You came to this 
part of the world, monsieur, 
with .the deliberate intention 
of killing my Chamberlain!” 

“That's as Heaven, which 
arranges these things without 
consulting us, may have de- 
cided, my lord; on my honour, 
I had much preferred never to 
have set eyes on your Cham- 
berlain.” 

“Come, come!” said the 
Duke with a high head and 
slapping with open hand the 
table beside him— “Come, 
come! I am not a fool, Mont- 
aiglon —even at my time of 
life. You deliberately sought 
this unfortunate man.” 

“Monsieur the Duke of Ar- 
gyll has my word that it was 
not so,” said the Count softly. 

“T fancy in that case, then, 
you had found him easy to 
avoid,” said the Duke, who 
was in an irrestrainable heat. 
“From the first—oh come! sir, 
let us not be beating about the 
bush, and let us sink all these 
evasions—from the first you 
have designed a meeting with 
MacTaggart, and your every 
act since you came to this 
country has led up to this 
damned business that is likely 
to rob me of the bravest 
of servants. It was not the 
winds of heaven that blew you 
against your will into this part 
of Scotland, and brought you 
in contact with my friend on 
the very first night of your 
coming here.” 

“And still, M. le Duc, with 
infinite deference, and a coolness 
that is partly due to the un- 
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pleasant fact (as you may 
perceive) that I have no coat on, 
"twas quite the other way, and 
your bravest of servants thrust 
himself upon my attention that 
had otherwise been directed to 
the real object of my being in 
Scotland at all.” 

The Duke gave a gesture of 
impatience. “I am not at the 
heart of these mysteries,” said 
he, “ but—even at my age—I 
know a great deal more about 
this than you give me credit for. 
If it is your whim to affect that 
this wretched business was no 
more than a passage between 
gentlemen, the result. of a 
quarrel over cards or the like 
in my house——” 

“Ah!” cried the Count, 
“there I am all to blame. Our 
affair ought more properly to 
have opened elsewhere. In that 
detail your Grace has every 
ground for complaint.” 

“That is a mere side affair,” 
said the Duke, “and something 
else more closely affects me. I 
am expected to accept it, then, 
that the Comte de Montaiglon, 


travelling incognito in the un-. 


assuming réle of a wine mer- 
chant, came here at this season 
simply from a passion for our 
Highland scenery. I had not 
thought the taste for dreary 
mountains and black glens had 
extended to the Continent.” 

“ At least ’twas not to quarrel 
with a servant I came here,” 
retorted Count Victor. 

“ That is ill said, sir,” said his 
Grace. ‘“ My kinsman has ten 
generations of ancestry of the 
best blood of Scotland and the 
Isles underground.” 

“To that, M. le Due, there is 
an obvious and ancient retort 
—that therein he is like a 
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potatoe plant; the best of him 
is buried.” 

Argyll stood before the 
Frenchman dubious and em- 
barrassed ; vexed at the tone of 
the encounter, and convinced, 
for reasons of his own, that in 
one particular at least the 
foreigner prevaricated, yet im- 
pressed by the manly front of 
the gentleman whose affair had 
brought a morning’s tragedy so 
close upon the heels of an even- 
ing’s mirth. Here was the sort 
of quandary in which he would 
naturally have consulted with 
his Duchess, but it was no 
matter to wake a woman to, 
and she was still in her bed- 
chamber. 

“T assume you look for this 
unhappy business to be treated 
as an affair of honour?” he 
asked at last. 

“So to call it,” replied Count 
Victor, “though in truth, the 
honour, on my word, was all on 
one side.” 

“You are in doubtful taste 
to put it quite in these terms,” 
said the Duke more sternly, 
“particularly as you are the 
one to come out of it so far 
scathless.” 

“Would M. le Duc know how 
his servant compelled my—my 
attentions?” 

“Compelled your attentions! 
I do not like the tone of 
your speeches, monsieur. Dig- 
nity F 

“ Pardieu! M. le Duc, would 
you expect a surfeit of dignity 
from a man without a jacket ?” 
said the Count, looking pathetic- 
ally at his linen. 

“ Dignity—I mean the sense 
of it—would dictate a more 
sober carriage in face of the ter- 
rible act you have committed. 
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I am doing my best to find the 
slightest excuse for you, because 
you are a stranger here, a man 
of good family though engaged 
upon a stupendous folly, and I 
have before now been in the 
reverence of your people. You 
ask me if I know what com- 
pelled your attention (as you 
say) to my Chamberlain, and I 
will answer you frankly that I 
know all that is necessary.” 

At that the Count was 
visibly amazed. This was, in- 
deed, to put a new face on 
matters and make more re- 
grettable his complacent surren- 
der after his affair on the sands. 

“In that case, M. le Duc,” 
said he, ‘‘ there is no more to be 
said. I protest I am unable to 
comprehend your Grace’s com- 
placence towards a rogue—even 
of your own household.” 

Argyll rung a bell and con- 
cluded the interview. 

“There has been enough of 
this,” he said. “I fear you do 
not clearly realise all the perils 
of your situation. You came 
here—you will pardon a man at 
my age insisting upon it, for I 
know the facts—with the set 
design of challenging one who 
properly or improperly has 
aroused your passion ; you have 
accomplished your task, and 
must not consider yourself 
harshly treated if you have to 
pay the possible penalty.” 

“Pardon, M. le Duc, it is 
not so, always with infinite 
deference, and without a coat 
as I have had the boldness to 
remark before: my task had 
gone on gaily enough had your 
Monsieur MacTaggart not been 
the victim of some inexplicable 
fever—unless as I sometimes 
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suspect it were a preposterous 
jealousy—that made me the 
victim of his somewhat stupid 
folly play.” 

“You have accomplished your 
task, as I say,” proceeded 
Argyll, heedless of the inter- 
ruption, “and to tell the truth, 
the thing has been done with an 
unpardonably primitive absence 
of form. I am perhaps an in- 
different judge of such cere- 
monies; at my time of life—as 
you did me the honour to put 
it—that is only to be expected, 
but we used, when I was 
younger, to follow a certain 
formula in inviting our friend 
the enemy out to be killed. 
What is this hasty and 
clandestine encounter before 
the law of the land but a 
deliberate attempt at murder? 
It would be so even in your 
own country under the circum- 
stances. M. le Comte, where 
were your seconds? Your 
wine-selling has opened in vil- 
lanously bad _ circumstances, 
and you are in error to assume 
that the details of the code may 
be waived even among the 
Highland hills.” 

A servant entered. 

“Take this gentleman to 
the fosse,” said the Duke, with 
the ring of steel in his voice 
and his eyes snapping. 

“ At least there is as little 
form about my incarceration 
as about my duel,” said Count 
Victor. 

“My father would have been 
somewhat more summary in 
circumstances like these,” said 
the Duke, “and, by Heaven! 
the old style had its merits 
too; but these are different 
days, though, if I were you, I 
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fancy I’d prefer the short 
shrift of Long David the 
Dempster to the felon’s cell. 
Be good enough to leave your 
sword.” 

Count Victor said never a 
word, but placed the weapon 
in a corner of the room, made 
a deep congé, and went forth 
a prisoner. 

In the last few minutes of 
the interview he had forgotten 
the cold, but now when he was 
led into the open air he felt it 
in his coatless condition more 
poignant than his apprehension 
at his position otherwise. He 
shivered as he walked along 
the fosse, through which blew 
a shrewd north wind, driving 
the first flakes of an approach- 
ing snowstorm. The fosse was 
wide and deep, girding the 
four-square castle, mantled on 
its outer walls by dense ivy, 
where a few birds twittered. 
The wall was broken at inter- 
vals by the doors of what might 
very well serve as cells if cells 
were wanted, and it was to 
one of these that Count Victor 
found himself consigned. 

“ My faith, Victor, thou art 
a fool of the first water!” he 
said to himself as he realised 
the ignominy of his situation. 
For he was in the most dismal 
of dungeons, furnished as scan- 
tily as a cellar, fireless, damp, 
and almost in sepulchral dark- 
ness, for what light might have 
entered by a little window over 
the door was obscured by drift- 
ed snow. 

By-and-by his eyes became 
accustomed to the obscurity, 
and he concluded that he was 
in what had at one time been 
a wine-cellar, as bottles were 
racked against the back wall 
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of his arched apartment. They 
were empty—he confirmed his 
instinct on that point quickly 
enough, for the events of the 
morning left him in the mood 
for refreshment. It was un- 
comfortable all this; there was 
always the possibility of justice 
miscarried ; but at no time had 
he any fear of savage reprisals 
such as had alarmed him when 
Mungo Boyd locked him up in 
Doom and the fictitious broken 
clan cried “Loch Sloy!” in 
darkness. For this was not 
wholly the wilds, and Argyll’s 
manner, though stern, was that 
of one who desired in all -cir- 
cumstances to be just. 

So Count Victor sat on a 
box and shivered in his shirt- 
sleeves and fervently wished 
for breakfast. The snow fell 
heavily now, and drifted in the 
fosse and whitened the world; 
outside, therefore, all was silent ; 
there must be bustle and foot- 
steps, but here they were un- 
heard: it seemed in a while 
that he was buried in cata- 
combs, an illusion so vexatious 
that he felt he must dispel it 
at all hazards. 

There was but one way to 
do so. He stood on his box 
and tried to reach the window 
over his door. To break the 
glass was easy, but when that 
was done and the snow was 
cleared away by his hand, he 
could see out only by pulling 
himself up with an awkward 
and exhausting grasp on the 
narrow ledge. Thus he secured 
but the briefest of visions of 
what was outside, and that was 
not a reassuring one. 

Had he meditated escape 
from the window, he must now 
abandon it; for on the other 
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side of the ditch, cowering in 
the shelter of one of the castle 
doors, was standing one of the 
two men who had placed him 
in the cell, there apparently for 
no other purpose than to keep an 
eye on the only possible means 
of exit from the discarded wine- 
cellar. 

The breaking glass was un- 
heard by the watcher; at all 
events he made no movement 
to suggest that he had observed 
it, and he said nothing about 
it when some time later in the 
forenoon he came with Count 
Victor’s breakfast, which was 
generous enough to confirm his 
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belief that in Argyll’s hands he 
was at least assured of the 
forms of justice, though that, 
in truth, was not the most con- 
soling of prospects. 

His warder was a dumb dog, 
a squint-eyed Cerberus with 
what Count Victor for once 
condemned as a tribal gibber- 
ish for his language, so that he 
was incapable of understand- 
ing what was said to him even 
if he had been willing to con- 
verse. 

“It is little good to play the 
guitar to an ass,” said the 
Frenchman, and fell to his 
viands. 


CHAPTER XXX.—A DUCAL DISPUTATION. 


If Count Victor, buried among 
cobwebs in the fosse, stung by 
cold till he shivered as in a 
quartan ague, suffering alter- 
nately the chagrin of the 
bungler self-discovered and the 
apprehension of a looming fate 
whose nature could only be 
guessed at, was in a state un- 
enviable, Argyll himself was 
scarcely less unhappy. It was 
not only that his Chamberlain’s 
condition grieved him, but that 
the whole affair put him in a 
quandary where the good citi- 
zen quarrelled in him with 
another old Highland gentleman 
whose code of morals was not 
in strict accord with written 
statutes. He had studied the 
Pandects at Utrecht, but also 
he had been young there, and 
there was a place (if all tales 
be true) on the banks of the 
Yssel river where among silent 
polders a young Scot had twice 
at least fought with the sword 
upon some trivial matter of de- 


bate with Netherlanders of his 
college. And then he knew 
his Chamberlain. About Simon 
MacTaggart Argyll had few 
illusions, though they perhaps 
made all the difference in his 
conduct to the gentleman in 
question. That MacTaggart 
should have brought upon him- 
self a tardy retribution for acts 
more bold than scrupulous was 
not to be wondered at; that 
the meeting with Count Victor 
was honourably conducted, 
although defective in its form, 
was almost certain; but here 
the assailant was in his cus- 
tody, and whether he liked it 
or not he must hand him over 
to the law. 

His first impulse had been to 
wash his hands of all complic- 
ity in the Frenchman’s fate 
by sending him straightway to 
the common town _ tolbooth, 
pending his trial in the ordin- 
ary course; but he hesitated 
from an intuition that the step 
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would find no favour in the 
eyes of his Duchess, who had 
her own odd prejudices regard- 
ing Sim MacTaggart, and an 
interest in Count Victor none 
the less ardent because it was 
but a day or two old. 

“A man! Archie, every bit 
of him!” she had said at the 
conclusion of last evening’s en- 
tertainment ; and though with- 
out depreciating his visitor he 
had attempted to convince her 
that her estimate ran the risk 
of being prejudiced by her 
knowledge of the quixotic mis- 
sion the foreigner was embarked 
on, she had refused to see in 
Count Victor’s accent, face, and 
carriage anything but the most 
adorable character. She ever 
claimed a child’s attribute of 
attraction or repulsion on mere 
instinct to and from men’s mere 
exteriors, and her husband knew 
it was useless to expect any 
approval from her for any 
action that might savour of 
the slightest harshness to the 
foreigner. 

But above all he feared— 
he dreaded —something else. 
Simon MacTaggart was to him 
more than a servant; he knew 
many of his failings, but seemed 
to tolerate them because he also, 
like Count Victor, had learned 
not to expect too much from 
human nature. But it was 
ever his fear that his lenience 
for the sins and follies of his 
Chamberlain would some day 
suffer too hard a strain, and 
lead to that severance that in 
the case of old friends and 
familiars was his Grace’s singu- 
lar terror in life. 

The day passed heavily for 
Argyll. Many a time he looked 
out of his window into the fosse 
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slow drifting full of snow; and 
though he could not from that 
point see the cell-door of his 
prisoner, his fancy did enough 
to feed his unhappiness. Vain- 
ly he paced his library, vainly 
sought the old anodyne —the 
blessed anodyne of books; he 
was consumed with impatience 
to consult with his wife, and 
she, fragile always, and fatigued 
by last evening’s gaieties, was 
still asleep. 

He went for the twentieth 
time into the room where the 
Chamberlain was lying. The 
doctor, a lank pock-pitted em- 
bodiment of mad chirurgy from 
books and antique herbal de- 
lusions, inherited from genera- 
tions of simple-healers, mixed 
noxious stuff in a gallipot and 
plumed himself upon some 
ounces of gore drawn from his 
victim. Clysters he prated on; 
electuaries ; troches; the weed 
that the Gael of him called 
slanlus or “heal-all”; of un- 
guents loathesomely compound- 
ed, but at greatest length and 
with fullest rapture of his vile 
phlebotomy. 

“Six ounces, your Grace!” 
he cried gleefully, in a laughable 
high falsetto, holding up the 
bowl with trembling fingers as 
if he proferred for the ducal 
cheer the very flagon of Hebe. 

Argyll shuddered. 

“T wish to God, Dr MacIver,” 
said he, “your practice in this 
matter of blood-letting may not 
be so much infernal folly. Why! 
the man lost all he could spare 
before he reached you.” 

And there, unconscious, 
Simon MacTaggart slept, pale 
as parchment, fallen in at the 
jaw, twitching a little now and 
then at the corners of the mouth, 
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otherwise inert and _ dead. 
Never before had his master 
seen him off his guard—never, 
that is to say, without the 
knowledge that he was being 
looked at, and if his Grace had 
expected that he should find 
any grosser man than he knew 
revealed, he was mistaken. 
"Twas a child that slept—a 
child not unhappy, at most only 
indifferent to everything with 
that tremendous naiveté of the 
dead and of the soundly sleeping 
—that great carelessness that 
comes upon the carcass when 
the soul’s from home. If he 
had sinned a million times,— 
let the physiognomists say what 
they will !—not a line upon his 
face betrayed him, for there the 
ideals only leave their mark, and 
his were for ever impeccable. 
His coat hung upon the back 
of a chair, and his darling 
flageolet had fallen out of the 
pocket and lay upon the floor. 
Argyll picked it up and held it 
in his hand a while, looking 
upon it with a little contempt, 
and yet with some kindness. 
“Fancy that!” he said more 
to himself than to the apothe- 
cary; “the poor fellow must 
have his flageolet with him even 
upon an affair of this kind. It 
beats all! My dear man of 
moods! my good vagabond ! 
my windlestraw of circum- 
stance! constant only to one 
ideal—the unattainable perfec- 
tion in a kind of roguish art. 
To play a perfect tune in the 
right spirit he would sacrifice 
everything, and yet drift care- 
lessly into innumerable disgraces 
for mere lack of will to lift a 
hand. I daresay sometimes 
Jean is in the rights of it after 
all—his gifts have been his 
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curse: wanting his skill of this 
simple instrument that was for 
ever to himself and others an 
intoxication, and wanting his 
outward pleasing form, he had 
been a good man to the very 
marrow. A goodman! H’m! 
Ay! and doubtless an uninter- 
esting one. Doctor! doctor! 
have you any herb for the eye- 
sight. 

“Does your Grace have a 
dimness? I know a lotion——-” 

“Dimness! faith! it is the 
common disease, and I suffer it 
with the rest. Sometimes I 
cannot see the length of my 
nose.” 

“The stomach, your Grace ; 
just the stomach,” cried the 
poor leech. “My own secret 
preparation——” 

“Your own secret prepara- 
tion, doctor, will not, I am sure, 
touch the root of this complaint 
or the devil himself isin it. I 
can still see—even at my age— 
the deer on Tom-a-chrochair, 
and read the scurviest letters 
my enemies send me, but my 
trouble is that I cannot under- 
stand the flageolet.” 

“The flageolet, your Grace,” 
said Maclver bewildered. “I 
thought you spoke of your eye- 
sight.” 

“ And soI did. I cannot see 
through the mysteries of things ; 
I cannot understand why man 
should come into the world with 
fingers so apt to fankle that he 
cannot play the finest tunes all 
the time and in the best of 
manners. These, however, are 
but idle speculations, beyond the 
noble jurisdiction of the chymist. 
And so you think our patient 
will make a good recovery?” 

“With care, your Grace ; and 
the constant use of my styptic, 
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a most elegant nostrum, your 
Grace, that has done wonders 
in the case of a widow up the 
len.” 

“ This folly of a thing they call 
one’s honour,” said the Duke, 
“has made a great deal of 
profitable trade for your pro- 
fession ? ” 

“T have no cause of complaint, 

your Grace,” said the doctor 
complacently, “except that 
nowadays honour nor nothing 
else rarely sends so nice a case 
of hemorrhage my way. An 
inch or two to the left and Mr 
MacTaggart would have lifted 
his last rents.” 

Argyll grimaced with distaste 
at the idea. 

“ Poor Sim !” said he. 


“ And 


my tenants would have lost a 
tolerant agent, though I might 
easily find one to get more 
money out of them. Condemn 


that Frenchman! I wish the 
whole race of them were at the 
devil.” 

“Tt could never have been a 
fair fight this,” said the doctor, 
spreading a plaster. 

“There never was a fair 
fight,” said Argyll, “or but 
rarely, and then neither of the 
men was left to tell the tale. 
The man with most advantages 
must ever win.” 

“The other had them all 
here,” said the doctor, “for the 
Chamberlain was fighting with 
an unhealed wound in his right 
arm.” 

“A wounded arm!” 
Argyll. 
that.” 

It was a wound so recent, the 
doctor pointed out, that it made 
the duel madness. He turned 
over the neck of his patient's 
shirt and showed the cicatrice, 


cried 
“T never heard of 
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angry and ugly. “A _ stab, 
too!” said he. 

“A stab?” said the Duke. 

“A stab with a knife or a 
thrust with a sword,” said the 
doctor. “It has gone clean 
through the arm and come out 
at the back.” 

“Gad! this is news indeed! 
What does it mean? It’s the 
reason for the pallor and the 
abstraction of some days back, 
for which I put the blame upon 
some love-affair of his. He 
never breathed a word of it to 
me, nor I suppose to you?” 

“Tt has had no attention 
from me or any one else,” said 
the doctor; “but the wound 
seems to have healed of itself 
so far without anything being 
done for it.” 

“So that a styptic—even the 
famous styptic—can do no more 
wonders than a good constitu- 
tion after all. Poor Sim, I 
wonder what folly this came of. 
And yet—to look at him there— 
his face so gentle, his brow so 
calm, his mouth—ah, poor 
Sim!” 

From a distant part of the 
house a woman’s voice arose, 
crying, “Archie, Archi-e-e!” 
in a lingering crescendo: it was 
the Duchess, and as yet she had 
not heard of the day’s untoward 
happenings. He went out and 
told her gently. “And now,” 
he went on when her agitation 
had abated, “what of our 
Chevalier? ” 

“Well!” said she, “what of 
him? I hope he is not to suffer 
for this, seeing MacTaggart is 
going to get better, for I should 
dearly like to have him get 
some return for his quest.” 

“Would you, indeed?” said 
the Duke. ‘“H’m,” and stared 
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at her. “The Count is at this 
moment cooling his heels in the 
fosse cell.” 

“That is hard!” said she, 
reddening. 

“But what would you, my 
dear? I am still as much the 
representative of the law as 
ever, and am I to connive at 
such outrages under my own 
windows because the chief of- 
fender is something of a hand- 
some young gentleman who has 
the tact to apologise for a 
disturbance in my domestic 
affairs that must, as he puts it, 
be disconcerting to a man of my 
years? A man of my years— 
there’s France!—toujours la 
politesse, if you please! At my 
age! Confound his impu- 


dence !” 

The Duchess could not sup- 
press a smile. 

“At his age, my dear,” said 


she, ‘you had the tact to put 
so obvious a thing differently 
or leave it alone.” 

“Not that I heed his impu- 
dence,” said the Duke hastily ; 
“that a man is no longer young 
at sixty is the most transparent 
of facts.” 

“Only he does not care to 
have it mentioned too unex- 
pectedly. Oh, you goose!” 
And she laughed outright, 
then checked herself at the 
recollection of the ailing Cham- 
berlain. 

“Tf I would believe myself as 
young as ever I was, my dear 
lass,” said he, “credit me it is 
that it is more to seem so in 
the eyes of yourself,” and he put 
his arm around her waist. 

“But still,” said she after 
a little— “still the unlucky 
Frenchman is in the fosse more 
for his want of tact, I fear, 
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than for his crime against the 
law of the land. Who pinked 
—if that’s the nasty word— 
who pinked the Dutchman in 
Utrecht ?— that’s what I should 
like to know, my dear Justice 
Shallow.” 

“This is different, though ; 
he came here for the express 
purpose——” 

“Of quarrelling with the 
Chamberlain !” 

“Well, of quarrelling with 
somebody, as you know,” said 
the nobleman hesitatingly. 

“T am sorry for MacTag- 
gart,” said the Duchess, “really 


sorry, but I cannot pretend to 


believe he has been very ill 
done by—I mean unjustly done 
by. Iam sure my Frenchman 
must have had some provoca- 
tion, and is really the victim.” 

“You—that is we—know 
nothing about that, my dear,” 
said Argyll. 

“T cannot be mistaken; you 
would be the first at any other 
time to admit that I could tell 
whether a man was good or 
evil on a very brief acquaint- 
ance. With every regard for 
your favour to the Chamber- 
lain, I cannot stand the man. 
If my instinct did not tell me 
he was vicious, my ears would, 
for I hear many stories little to 
his credit.” 

“ And yet a brave man, good- 
wife, a faithful servant and an 
interesting fellow. Come now! 
Jean, is it not so?” 

She merely smiled, patting 
his ruffles with delicate fondling 
fingers. It was never her habit 
to argue with her Duke. 

“What!” he cried smilingly, 
“none of that, but contradict 
me if you dare.” 

“F never contradict his Grace 
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the Duke of Argyll,” said she, 
stepping back and sweeping the 
floor with her gown in a stately 
courtesy ; “it is not right, and 
it is not good for him—at his 
age.” 

“Ah, you rogue!” he cried, 
laughing. “But soberly now, 
you are too hard on poor Sim. 
It is the worst—the only vice 
of good women that they have 
no charity left for the imperfect 
either of their own sex or of 
mine. Let us think what an 
atom of wind-blown dust is 
every human being at the best, 
bad or good in his blood as his 


ancestry may have been, kind. 


or cruel, straight or crooked, 
pious or pagan, admirable or 
evil, as the accidents of his 
training or experience shall 
determine. As I grow older 


I grow more tolerant, for I 
have learned that my own 
scanty virtues and graces are 


no more my own creation than 
the dukedom I came into from 
my father—or my red hair.” 

“Not red, Archie,” said the 
Duchess, “not red, but reddish 
fair; in fact, a golden;” and 
she gently pulled a curl upon 
his temple. ‘“ What about our 
Frenchman? Is he to lie in 
the fosse till the Sheriff sends 
for him or till the great Mac- 
Cailein Mor has forgiven him 
for telling him he was a little 
over the age of thirty?” 

“ For once, my dear, you can- 
not have your way,” said the 
Duke firmly. ‘“ Be reasonable ! 
We could not tolerate so scan- 
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dalous an affair without some 
show of law and re 

“Tolerate!” said the Duchess. 
“You are very hard on poor 
Montaiglon, Archie, and all be- 
cause he fought a duel witha 
doubtful gentleman who will be 
little the worse for it in a week 
or two. Let us think,” she 
went on banteringly—“ let us 
think what an atom of wind- 
blown dust is every human 
being at the best, admirable or 
evil as his training 4 

Her husband stopped her with 
a kiss. 

“ No more of that, Jean; the 
man must thole his trial, for I 
have gone too far to draw back 
even if I had the will to humour 
you.” 

There was one tone of her 
husband’s his wife knew too 
decisive for her contending 
with, and now she heard it. 
Like a wise woman, she made 
up her mind to say no more, 
and she was saved an awk- 
ward pause by an uproar in 
the fosse. Up to the window 
where those two elderly lovers 
had their kindly disputation 
came the sound of cries. Out 
into the dusk of the evening 
Argyll thrust his head and 
asked an explanation. 

“The Frenchman’s gone!” 
cried somebody. 

He drew in his head, with a 
smile struggling on his coun- 
tenance. 

“You witch!” said he, “ you 
must have your own way with 
me, even if it takes a spell.” 


(To be continued.) 
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SoME people take Lord Rose- 
bery seriously, some do not. 
When last autumn, in an ad- 
dress to the students of Glasgow 
University, he stigmatised all 
study of Greek as practically 
useless, his remarks were 
greeted with a burst of applause 
by the assembled undergradu- 
ates. Many people, especially 
schoolmasters (for pessimism 
seems one of the pet vices of 
the modern schoolmaster), saw 
in the noble Lord’s state- 
ment a solemn semi - official 
declaration of the abolition of 
Greek, a definite enunciation of 
a public policy, while they in- 
terpreted the applause of a few 
hundred students as a true 
indication of the attitude of the 


public towards the study of 


Greek and Latin. This may 
be so, but then again it may 
not be so; for even statesmen 
or ex-statesmen are human, and 
when they see an opportunity 
of raising applause easily from 
the more unthinking of their 
audience by a little cheap clap- 
trap, do not hesitate to avail 
themselves of that opportunity. 
But however that may be, the 
modern language party, if they 
may be so called, felt encour- 
aged and the Greek party 
frightened and depressed, and 
their agitation has been in- 
creased tenfold by the recent 
proposals to divert some of the 
money in Scottish universities 
at present spent on classical 
bursaries for the foundation of 
modern language scholarships. 

It is the Greek language for 
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the most part that is considered 
tobe in jeopardy, andthere seems 
likely to be a recrudescence of the 
“Greek question” such as we 
experienced in 1897. The dis- 
cussion will probably produce 
the usual crop of doleful jere- 
miads on the downfall of Greek, 
or sublime panegyrics on the 
true study of Greek thought as 
a panacea for all ills, social, 
moral, and above all educa- 
tional. But what is wanted 
is surely something practical, 
something which may help those 
who believe in Greek to face 
the music, and if possible main- 
tain their position. Reform, 
like charity, begins at home. 
In the course of a long and 
varied newspaper correspon- 
dence, which touched on almost 
every phase of the supposed 
antagonism between Greek (and 
Latin) and modern languages, 
there was not a single sug- 
gestion that the present un- 
popularity of Greek may be due 
to some fault in the teaching 
of that language, that possibly 
there is room for improvement 
in the methods of teaching. 
That Greek is unpopular cannot 
be denied: it is evil spoken of 
not only by those who know 
nothing of the language, but 
by those who have learned or 
have had the opportunity of 
learning it; in fact, the latter 
are on the whole the more 
bitter antagonists. This is not 
the place to discuss the com- 
parative educational value of 
Greek studies; their position 
remains still very much what 
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it was when so well summed 
up by the ‘ Times’ in November 
1897 :— , 


“There has never been any ques- 
tion as to the value of Greek studies 
as an instrument of liberal education. 
As a key to the noblest thoughts that 
have moved mankind, the influence 
of which is still felt in every depart- 
ment of mental activity, while their 
power and beauty must of necessity 
evaporate in the best of translations, 
Greek could never be at a discount. 
The questions most pressing in re- 
gard to higher education now seem 
to be, not whether Greek shall con- 
tinue to be taught, but how it shall 
be taught, and to whom—.e., to what 
extent it shall continue to be a mere 
vehicle for grammatical drudgery or 
forced on unwilling students to whom 
it will never be useful or interesting. 
There can be no doubt that much of 
the alleged failure of Greek as an 
educational instrument has been due 
to faulty and unintelligent teaching. 
The remedy is not in the abolition 
of Greek study, but in the improve- 
ment of its methods. Greek liter- 
ature may hold its place in the very 
front rank of higher education if it 
is studied, not for the illustration of 
grammatical rules, but for the com- 
munication of thoughts worth read- 
ing and remembering, and beauties 
not of one age only, but of all time.” 


Let teachers look to it, then. 
Perhaps they will do, now that 
one of their main sources of 
income is threatened, what 
they should have done long 
ago from pity—pity, that is, 
for the numberless boys in the 
lower forms of public schools 
whose life is made a burden 
to them by their Greek gram- 
mar hours; who are gradually 
acquiring a healthy contempt 
and hatred of all that is Greek, 
arising from a belief that the 
only literature the Greek na- 
tion produced is Rutherford’s 
or Wordsworth’s Greek Gram- 
mar,—for many never get be- 
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yond, but seek peace and quiet 
on the modern side. 

The problem then is, Can we 
teach Greek so as to give those 
boys who do learn it a reason- 
able knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the language? Can we 
make boys not dislike the more 
elementary stages of Greek 
teaching—say the Greek cur- 
riculum in all forms below the 
fifth—for it cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that the 
feeling against Greek in the 
main is due to the dislike of 
it harboured by men who as 
boys were ill-taught in the ele- 
mentary stage and gave up the 
subject before reaching a higher 
form? Ask the average boy 
who has given up Greek after 
three years of it what Greek he 
knows, and what is his opinion 
generally of the language and 
literature! Whether he be a 
boy who has left the classical 
for the modern side, or a boy 
who has left school at, say, 
sixteen or seventeen to go into 
business, he will probably tell 
you that he remembers having 
some odd words, vais, ixOvs, 
aveyewv, well hammered into 
him, and some very irregular 
verbs, which he did not like at 
all. Of the Greeks and their 
literature he will know nothing, 
save possibly that a man 
Xenophon (or as he will spell it 
Zenophon) wrote some Greek, 
and that it is chiefly “now they 
marched twenty parasangs and 
five stades and encamped.” 

It is, then, a question of 
methods. ‘To review first briefly 
present methods, as pursued in 
the strongholds of Greek learn- 
ing, the public schools and the 
many private schools which pre- 
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pare boys for them. Greek is 
usually begun at the age of ten 
to eleven, and in most public 
schools even the lowest form ! 
learns Greek. Greek and 
Latin are taught on absolutely 
the same principle. In low 
forms six or seven hours a-week 
are usually given to Greek, all 
of which hours are usually spent 
in accidence and grammatical 
drill in the shape of exercises 
based on the accidence, a sort of 
system of “permutations ” and 
“combinations” very similar to 
“T have the pen of the female 
gardener,” “Who has the pen?” 
&c., with which our youth was 
plagued in the ‘First French 
Course.’ After about a year a 
reading-book is introduced, 
made up usually of isolated ex- 
tracts from Greek authors or 
modern anecdotes clothed in 
so-called Attic Greek, to be 


followed by a diet of carefully 


peptonised Xenophon. These 
books are compiled and used 
with one object in view, the 
acquiring of exact grammati- 
cal knowledge. The subject- 
matter, often not of great 
interest, is quite subordinated 
to details of grammatical analy- 
sis. The same system is ex- 
tended to the masterpieces of 
Greek literature in middle forms, 
and they become merely a peg 
on which to hang parsing and 
paradigms. 

“Limit and modify” must 
be the watchword of any re- 
former of elementary Greek 
teaching. We say “limit” ad- 
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visedly ; for though it does not 
follow that Scottish universities 
need give up teaching Greek 
because our commercial travel- 
lers cannot jabber French and 
German, or because our iron 
contracts go to Pittsburg, yet 
modern languages must be more 
fairly dealt with and more time 
be devoted to them. This policy 
of limiting will have to be ap- 
plied to three considerations. 
Firstly, the age at which Greek 
is to be begun; secondly, the 
methods of Greek teaching ; and 
lastly, the authors which should 
be read. As to age, boys 
begin Greek when they are too 
young. Greek is in reality a 
far easier language than Latin, 
and experience has proved that 
it can be acquired in a far 
shorter time. When a boy has 
worked for at least three years 
at Latin, and read some Nepos 
and Cesar, and acquired some 
knowledge of geography and 
history, he may then begin 
Greek: at present the number 
of fresh subjects to be tackled 
by a new boy in a low form is 
appalling.? It is, of course, im- 
possible to fix a definite age- 
limit ; but, roughly speaking, a 
normal boy should begin Greek 
at about thirteen, or, putting it 
from another point of view, in 
a normally constituted school 
Greek should be first taught in 
the Fourth Form. In Germany, 
where public opinion on the 
Greek question long since 
passed through the phase that 
English opinion has lately been 





1 A boy who has been through a good preparatory school is rarely placed in 


the lowest form of a public school. 


2 I once asked a new boy how he was getting on. He complained that he found 


three languages in addition to Latin rather a large order. 


were Greek, French, and algebra ! 


The three languages 
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undergoing, the leading States, 
Prussia and Baden, prescribed 
that Greek should not be 
taught in the three lowest 
forms. Greek ought not to be 
taught at all in preparatory 
schools, and preparatory school 
masters will admit this; but 
as long as public schools set 
Greek for their entrance schol- 
arships, the evil must continue. 
How much stress is laid on 
Greek in these examinations is 
pretty clearly shown, in spite of 
many disclaimers, by the care- 
fully compiled report on the sub- 
ject in the Blue-book! recently 
laid before Parliament. 

To pass on to the question of 
methods in general and in de- 
tail. All English methods are 
very stereotyped. An English 
schoolmaster can only with the 
greatest difficulty be induced to 


discuss questions of new methods 
or take the initiative in any 
attempt to improve on an old 


system. He is not, like his 
German confrére, a professional 
man, but an amateur; he does 
not live in an atmosphere of 
inquiry into the scientific aspects 
of his work,” and he is rather 
inclined to prefer simply to 
“hear a lesson” than to think 
out a subject and really teach it. 

In detail two points must be 
insisted on—the pupil must be 
introduced as soon as possible 
to the reading of Greek authors, 
and grammar must be limited 
and made less burdensome. The 
reading-book should be the basis 
of instruction, the grammar be 
learnt inductively, by classifica- 
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tion and comparison of the 
forms which actually occur. A 
“Grammar ”—that is, a tabu- 
lated statement of the phenom- 
ena of a language at a certain 
time—is necessary for reference; 
but, ideally speaking, a pupil 
should make his own grammar, 
copying down those forms or 
those constructions which are 
similar, classifying them, com- 
paring them, and deducing the 
so-called “rule” for himself. 
This synthetic method, as being 
rational and practical, has been 
applied to modern - language 
teaching for years with very 
good results, and the applica- 
tion of the system to Greek has 
been approved by the Prussian 
educational authorities. A boy 
learning Greek need only master 
accidence and grammar suffi- 
ciently to enable him to trans- 
late and understand Greek 
authors. There need be none 
of the systematic drill and 
precision employed, and rightly 
so, in teaching Latin. The 
difference between the methods 
of study applicable to the two 
languages is well expressed 
in the Lehrplan prescribed 
by the Board of Education 
of Baden. “The object of 
Latin teaching,” they lay down, 
“is to provide a basis for general 
grammatical study, to encourage 
logical reasoning, and to impart 
a knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage and literature.” The 
main aim of Greek teaching, on 
the other hand, is “to work 
the boys through as much of 
the standard Greek authors as 





1 Special Reports on Educational Subjects. 


Education Department, Dec. 1900. 


Vol. 6. Preparatory Schools. 


2 Compare Special Reports (Educational), 1898, vol. iii. p. 132. 
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is consistent with the avoidance 
of hurried reading, and thereby 
to give them an acqua ntance 
with Greek thought and culture, 
and to develop their literary 
taste.” There is no question of 
using the Greek language as an 
agent for training the logical 
faculties or acquiring an exact 
knowledge of grammatical prin- 
ciples or linguistic minutie. 
All teaching should centre round 
the actual written language, 
and the plain text of a Greek 
author should be in a boy’s 
hand from the beginning. 

The amount of grammar 
must be modified considerably. 
At present it is quite unreason- 
able. Why should a young 


boy have to learn carefully the 
declension of such nouns as 
aveyewv, Kavodv, xpéos, ixOds, 
Tpaos, such comparatives as 
toaitepos, axpatéatepos? Why 


should he spend as much time 
and trouble over fAews as over 
avnp when the ratio of their 
occurrence in any author he is 
likely to read is 1:100? Simil- 
arly in verb conjugation much 
can be omitted — perfects of 
ayeipw, argcipw, dpdw, &e.; 
rarities such as dAdpevos, 
€xd0apa, adpav; and many im- 
perative forms especially of the 
perfect. The inequality of the 
present system is shown by 
some statistics collected from 
the first four books of the 
Anabasis ; in these, among 7125 
verb forms, there are only 270 
perfect forms, but 880 aorists, 
yet the same amount of time is 
usually spent on learning one 
as the other—in fact, as a rule, 
more stress is laid on a correct 
knowledge of perfect forms. 
The chief aim of grammar 
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should be to facilitate the 
reading of an author, and those 
grammatical forms should be 
most closely studied which oc- 
cur most often in the author 
under consideration. It is only 
by reading a large amount of 
the actual written language 
that we can acquire that 
“feeling for the language” 
(Sprachgefiihl), that psycho- 
logical process which without 
brain-exertion or straining of 
the memory gradually fulfils 
itself unconsciously in our 
minds, so that we feel that 
such and such a word is right 
or wrong without consciously 
going through a process of 
“translating.” Greek from its 
earliest days has been the victim 
of that tyrant, System. From 
Aristarchus and Planudes to 
Curtius and Kennedy we can 
trace a long line of grammari- 
ans who spent all their energies 
in reducing the language to 
mathematically systematised 
completeness : a perfected para- 
digm is what they dearly loved, 
not hesitating to draw on 
their imagination for forms 
which they could not find in 
Greek authors; witness our old 
friend timtw splendidly fault- 
less in all his forms in the 
grammars, though in actual 
usage his future is turrTyjcw 
and his passive aorist mAnyas 
éxapov. To this tyranny of 
system we have bowed our 
heads for years. 

So far we have attempted 
to discuss the methods of ele- 
mentary Greek teaching, only, 
however, touching on the less 
technical points which suggest 
possible reform. We now come 
to the question, What author 
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forms the best reading - book 
for beginners? What text shall 
we put into the learner’s hand 
to start on? Answer. The 
‘Odyssey’ of Homer without 
doubt. One of the main re- 
quirements of a first reading- 
book is that its contents shall 
be of sufficient interest to rivet 
the attention of the learner, so 
that he can feel that he has 
some return for his trouble in 
deciphering and extracting the 
meaning of an unknown tongue. 
This interest the ‘Odyssey,’ es- 
pecially Books IX. to XII, may 
claim to possess, All teachers 
will admit this, whether they 
be of the “sound scholar” type 
or those who sit at the feet of 
Herbart ; for did not “the 
Master” most strongly urge 
that boys should be trained on 
Homer from the beginning? 
If, as we take for granted, 
the main object of learning 
Greek is to give a lasting im- 
pression of the true worth of 
Greek literature and to em- 
phasise the influence of Greek 
on the development of modern 
literature, in choosing an author 
we naturally turn to Homer, 
“the keystone of the arch of 
Greek learning on which rests 
the mighty edifice of all that 
is fair in Literature.” Though 
common is the commonplace 
that “Homer was the Bible 
of the Greeks,” it is none the 
less true; and a boy who has 
read several books of Homer 
and learned to love them has 
acquired a «riya és ael which 
cannot be counterbalanced by 
even the most thorough ac- 
quaintance with Attic prose 
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literature and the vagaries of 
the syntax thereof. In num- 
berless other respects Homer is 
to be recommended for be- 
ginners, his simple syntax, 
suitable to the simple minds 
of boys, giving the key to the 
development of the complicated 
subordinations of Attic con- 
junction-sentences ; his vocabu- 
lary, with its root-words and 
simple formations, where, the 
original meaning once learnt, 
the task of the memory is 
lightened—above all, there is 
his metre, the value of which 
can hardly be overestimated. 
Nor is this use of Homer as 
an elementary reading-book an 
untried principle ; but in prac- 
tice it has been demonstrated 
that a boy who begins Greek 
by learning the Homeric dia- 
lect is not thereby prevented 
from becoming a sound Attic 
scholar. In Germany the prin- 
ciple is gaining ground every 
day; while in England too, 
in spite of the all-embrac- 
ing “tyranny of Attic,” it 
has found some few disciples. 
For thirty years it flourished 
under Ahrens in one of the 
largest schools in Germany, 
and one! who used Ahrens’s 
Homer reading - book in his 
form tells us that the average 
fourth-form boy (tertianus) in 
two years had usually read, 
with six hours’ teaching a- 
week, six or seven books of 
the Odyssey, one of the Ana- 
basis, and was well grounded 
in the grammar and syntax 
necessary for the appreciation 
of those works. 

The results obtained in the 
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Abiturienten Examen (Leaving 
Certificate) by boys trained on 
Ahrens’s principles are given 
below: such boys are distin- 
guished in the subjoined list 
by “Hom.”; boys who began 
Attic Greek by “ Att.” :— 


1. 10 candidates: 1 very good 
(Att.); 6 good (2 Hom., 4 Att.); 
3 passed (Att.) 

2. 9 candidates: 1 very good, in 
Sophocles excellent (Hom.); 2 good 
(Hom.); 1 passed, in grammar good 
(Hom.); 5 passed (2 Hom., 3 Att.) 

3. 1 candidate: 1 good (Hom.) 

4. 4 candidates: 1 very good, in 
Sophocles excellent (Hom.) ; 1 good, 
in Sophocles excellent (Att.); 1 
passed, in part good (Hom.); 1 
passed (Hom.) 

5. 12 candidates: 1 excellent 
(Hom.); 1 very good (Hom.); 9 
good (6 Hom., 3 Att.); 1 passed 
(Att.) 

6. 14 candidates: 1 excellent 
(Hom.); 2 very good (1 Hom., 1 
Att.); 9 good (6 Hom., 3 Att.); 2 
passed (Att.) 


These results are taken only 
from one school. At others, too, 
Ahrens’smethod was equallysuc- 
cessful, and it was shown clearly, 
to quote a recent critic, that 
“ Ahrens with six hours a-week 
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in five years attained what the 
ordinary method attains with 
seven hours a-week in six years, 
or rather fails to attain, as 
three-fourths of the pupils are 
unsuccessful in their Abiturien- 
ten Examen.” 

What we want, then, in 
England seems to be more 
reading and less grammar, 
more humane and less mathe- 
matical methods of instruction, 
less worship of the  fetich 
* Attic,” a wider recognition 
that in a literary study of 
Greek lies its salvation. The 
future of Greek learning rests 
with the teachers; whether it 
be limited and saved, or left 
stagnant and lost, depends on 
them. It is, of course, the 
headmasters who should take 
the initiative. If we had in 
England an efficient Head- 
masters’ Conference to legislate 
and act, not recommend and 
talk, the outlook would be 
more hopeful; as it is, the 
sooner Government steps in 
the better. 

H. W. AUDEN. 
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A RED hind, which had baffled 
the stag-hounds in December, 
had ranged at will over a large 
district in the southern part of 
the Weald for several months. 
As spring advanced, and the 
farmers became more sensitive 
to the damage done to their 
crops, it was determined to re- 
capture her if possible, lest guns 
should be used and a worse fate 
befall her. 

It was toward the end of April 
before the whereabouts of the 
deer was accurately determined 
among the thick belt of woods 
which skirt the northern escarp- 
ment of the Sussex Downs. 
Hitherto the spring season had 
been unusually dry, but during 
the night previous to the arrival 


of the stag-hounds rain had 
fallen freely. A keeper had 
found her slot, impressed since 
the rain on the softened sward 
at the edge of a large covert 


about two miles from the 
Devil’s Dyke. Here apparently 
she had harboured, for no foot- 
marks had been found leading 
away from the wood. 

It is a novel experience stag- 
hunting in April, when all the 
brown thickets around us are 
flecked with emerald from the 
opening leaf- buds, and the 
vistas beneath the transparent 
spring foliage of the higher 
trees are carpeted with prim- 
roses and blue hyacinths. In- 
deed the whole proceeding, 
although our object is good, 
savours of illegality. Not that 
this detracts from our enjoy- 
ment. It is not often that 


one can gratify at the same 
time a certain innate hanker- 
ing after unlawful sport (is 
not every countryman a poten- 
tial poacher?) and the civilised 
feelings of humanity. 

A man in velveteen and cor- 
duroy points out the slot to 
the huntsman, who bends low 
in his saddle. How small the 
footprints look. The hind must 
have come into her hiding-place 
on tiptoe after a night’s feed 
in the fields of young corn. 
The huntsman takes the hounds 
through the gap into the wood, 
while I ride along the edge and 
stop at a point of vantage in 
a broad ride at the southern 
end, where it seems likely that 
the deer will break cover. The 
sun has made the air on the 
lee side of the wood pleasantly 
warm, and here, as if desirous 
to escape from the chilly wind 
which sweeps across the open, 
are gathered a number of new 
arrivals from across the sea. 

As my horse stands like a 
statue, but for an expectant 
tremor in his limbs and the 
movements of his vigilant ears 
to catch the first sign of our 
quarry being afoot, the birds 
cease to notice our presence. 
A nightingale croaks from the 
stunted hawthorn, fast break- 
ing into leaf in this sheltered 
spot, and then warbles a few 
disjointed notes. I heard a 
score of them singing thus in 
the gorse on the Downs early 
this morning—evidently passing 
visitors, as none are to be heard 
there later in the season. The 
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ring-ousels were flitting about 
in the same gorse, but will only 
stay a day or two with us in 
their spring migration. In the 
autumn, when elderberries are 
ripe, they often tarry for a 
month. The high moorland of 
the north is now their goal, and 
they pass thitherward quickly. 

A wryneck sounds his sharp 
continuous note, and climbs 
with snake-like rapidity along 
the rough-barked branch of an 
oak which towers above the 
underwood. “Flawing bird” 
the woodman calls him, because 
his arrival is coincident with 
the rising of the sap in the oak- 
trees which have been blazed 
for felling, and thus marks the 
time for “flawing,” or stripping 
the bark. 

That hollow in the decayed 
bough will soon hold the eggs 
of the wryneck—white, like all 
other eggs deposited in dark 
situations, and therefore not 
requiring protective colouring. 

Suddenly there is a deep 
note of a hound from the 
depths of the cover. It is 
followed by a few excited 
whimpers, and then _ there 
bursts forth the wild joyous 
chorus of a pack in full cry. 
Something of a reddish-brown 
colour, which so matches the 
brown stems of the hazels that 
it would be invisible but for the 
movement, leaps into the ride, 
and then vanishes once more 
among the underwood. Half a 
minute later there is a view- 
halloo from somewhere in the 
fields beyond. Following it 
come the long-drawn notes of 
the huntsman’s horn, and I 
reach an angle of the wood in 
time to see the deer taking the 
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fences in her stride nearly half 
a mile off among the alluvial 
pastures, with the hounds some 
fields behind. 

In an instant horse and rider 
alike are possessed with the 
eager passion of pursuit. For 
the time being the migrants 
and all things else in the world 
are forgotten except the flying 
hind and the dappled eager 
pack streaming after her across 
the meadows. It will require 
all the rider’s wit, judgment, 
and nerve, and a right good 
horse as well, to live with the 
hounds across that stretch of 
close-fenced country ! 

After a hard burst for nearly 
a couple of miles, the hounds 
are at fault in a sunken lane; 
and as we slacken speed the 
fierce pursuing instinct loses its 
grip over the mental faculties, 
and the beast of prey again 
becomes a field naturalist. 

A party of five swallows 
comes skimming over the grass 
from the direction of the 
English Channel, and one 
leaves its companions and 
hawks to and fro close to my 
horse’s feet, as if it suddenly 
remembers the sleepy moths 
which we trod out of the hill- 
grass when cub-hunting in the 
early mornings of last October 
when it was flying southward. 
In the meantime, perhaps, it 
has in like manner hawked to 
and fro in front of some huge 
giraffe, whose stiltlike legs were 
disturbing the insects from the 
stunted grass and scrub on the 
borders of the Kalahari. What 
a vast experience of life these 
far-flying migrants must pos- 
sess, as compared with our 
stay-at-home birds! 

2N 
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This turf is as yet too bare 
to harbour insects; but the 
swallow remains in my com- 
pany until, in the next field, 
a grass-moth rises from a tus- 
sock as my horse strikes it 
with his hoof. At the first 
attempt the bird misses it, and 
I hear its empty beak snap 
together; but with a sharp 
turn the capture is made, and 
at once the swallow skims 
away northward, following its 
companions. 

What a lovely creature is 
the swallow in its spring 
plumage! There is something 
which tells of the prodigal 
vitality of the tropics in the 
deep red of its frontlet and 
throat, looking almost trans- 
parent in the sunshine, and 
in the rich purple-black of its 
wings and tail, terminating in 
a lacelike edging of white be- 
tween the forked tail-feathers. 

Meanwhile we have lost time, 
and the scent becomes catchy. 
From a plantation of fir-trees 
the pack comes away to a pond 
in aclayey hollow. The yellow 
soil is still clouding the water 
where the hind has taken a 
bath ; but although the hounds 
make repeated casts round the 
edge of the pool, they fail to 
discover where she left it. 

At length they voluntarily 
come to the huntsman, as if 
for advice, and are taken for- 
ward in a wide semicircle. 
But the voice of that “old 
man of the woods” which still 
lurks within each of us, and 
whose conclusions are based 
upon primitive instinct rather 
than upon reason, whispers to 
me, “Stay here; they are 
wrong,” so I pull up my 
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horse at the corner of the 
plantation. 

A chiffchaff swings on the 
end of an oak-bough above 
me, uttering the two sharp 
syllables which compose its 
name. What an ear-piercing 
note it is—one might hear it 
half a mile away! What ad- 
vantage is so large a voice to 
so small a bird? Is it the 
means that nature has pro- 
vided (or developed) that he 
may finda mate? Such small 
creatures, sparsely scattered, 
might wander in a forest all 
the summer without encounter- 
ing one of their own species. 
Think of the intricate paths 
and passages in the wood, 
through which some wander- 
ing Evangeline might pass 
within a few feet of her Gabriel 
and never meet him until the 
summer was past, were it not 
for the loud cry. There is evo- 
lution in this: the loudest- 
voiced birds mated, and raised 
a loud-voiced progeny; the 
mute went down into silence 
without heirs. 

There is a movement in the 
willow at the edge of the 
pool. Can the deer have lain 
low in the water all these 
minutes? No; it is but a 
willow-wren swaying the lithe 
bough by his small weight as 
he takes wing to catch a gnat 
which is making its first essay 
at flight after an aquatic child- 
hood. 

Why does not this bird re- 
quire the loud voice of its near 
relative the chiffchaff? The 
reason must be that, always 
frequenting the willow-fringed 
water, it would almost of a 
certainty find company. 








vv 
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Meanwhile from the under- 
growth comes the sweet little 
mournful song of the wood- 
wren — another new arrival— 
much resembling the robin’s 
autumn lay, only in a still 
more melancholy key, each 
ditty beginning with the high 
note of promise and passing 
away in dreary cadence. 

At length the mystery of 
the vanished deer is explained, 
and the instinct warning me to 
stay is justified. The whip, 
coming up with lagging hounds, 
finds returning footprints along 
the track by which the deer 
had apparently entered the 
pool. It is a venerable strata- 
gem, sufficing, as we have 
seen, to defeat the predatory 
creature that merely follows 
his nose, but not good enough 
to baffle that other predatory 
creature who works with eye 
and brain. The hounds are 
taken into the swampy thicket 
which surrounds the pool, and 
with a rush from the brush- 
wood the hind leaps the fence 
within ten yards of me, stands 
gazing for a moment as if un- 
decided which way to take, and 
then starts for the range of 
smooth hills to the southward. 
If she reaches them there 
will be little chance of cap- 
turing her to-day. The swift 
hounds are now running in 
full view, and their condition 
and training tell in the race. 
Before reaching the foot of the 
hills the hind is turned in a 
road which skirts a parish 
churchyard, and we find her 
at bay under the weather- 
beaten lych - gate, with the 
hounds dancing excitedly in 
front of her. She has 
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scratched a nostril in passing 
through the coverts, and as 
she strikes menacingly at the 
foremost hounds, the flecks of 
foam scattered on the mossy 
step in front of her are tinged 
with red. 

Two riders slipping from 
their horses approach from 
either side and catch the hind 
by her large furry ears, and, 
with little show of resistance 
on her part (for she is an old 
hand and knows that she will 
not be hurt), a soft strap is 
placed round her lower jaw, 
and she is placed in a loose-box 
in an adjoining farmyard. 

With the capture the hounds 
lose all interest in the proceed- 
ings, and lie in the shade of 
the hedge on the damp grass, 
lolling their red tongues. 

As my horse has lost a shoe, 
I make my way homewards 
across the soft turf of the 
Downs. From a rabbit-hole 
on the bank above the steep 
path I am following a pair of 
wheatears emerge and flit down 
the hillside. They are, com- 
paratively speaking, old resi- 
dents, for they have been with 
us a month, and have already 
chosen a nesting-place. How 
conspicuous these birds are 
immediately they spread their 
wings and show the white 
under-plumage which is con- 
cealed when they are at rest. 
This conspicuousness must ex- 
pose them to the dangers of 
pursuing enemies; but doubt- 
less any such disadvantage is 
more than balanced by the 
utility of the white badge as a 
recognition-mark for their kin- 
dred, and, possibly, as a danger- 
signal to the rest of the flock. 
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It seems not unlikely also that 
a characteristic which catches 
the eye so insistently would aid 
in enticing predatory enemies 
away from the nests or helpless 
young, and render needless the 
elaborate theatrical perform- 
ance indulged in by partridges 
and many other birds incon- 
spicuously marked. 

The larger variety of wheat- 
ear will arrive on the summit 
of the Downs for a day or two 
at the end of the month, but 
soon passes northward. With 
it comes the whin-chat ; but the 
stone-chat has already a nest 
among the golden blossoms of 
the furze. How curious it is 
that birds so alike in form 
should differ so greatly in habit, 
for the stone-chat stays through- 
out the year, joining the flocks 
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of small birds which frequent 
the farm-buildings in severe 
weather, while the whin-chat 
stays but a brief season with 
us, and keeps far aloof from 
man. 

I let my horse amble on across 
the intersecting valleys and bare 
ridges of the Downs until we 
reach the homestead. Here the 
house-martins, which have al- 
ready entered into partnership 
with me for the summer season, 
are diligently attending to busi- 
ness ; the main conditions of our 
compact being that I should 
give them shelter beneath my 
eaves and protection from their 
enemies, while they, on their 
part, wage incessant warfare 
with the flies which disturb the 
peace of my horses and cattle. 

ERNEST ROBINSON. 
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“IT is time for some one to 
speak out.” It is with these 
portentous words that Mr J. 
Churton Collins begins his vol- 
ume of ‘Ephemera Critica: 
Plain Truths about Current 
Literature.’ We are, it ap- 
pears, in a parlous way, and 
only just in the nick of time Mr 
Churton Collins lifts his voice 
to save us from destruction. 
We are almost glad to find 
that the volume consists en- 
tirely of a réchauffé of old 
articles ; so that it appears that 
it is not only time for some one 
to speak out, but that some one 
has been speaking at short in- 
tervals during nearly a score of 
years. But we are glad to 
have the concentrated volume 
of this warning voice now pre- 
sented to us; and in all serious- 
ness of spirit we set ourselves to 
listen to its threatening strains, 
and to see how we may amend 
our ways. 

English literature, it seems, 
is in a bad way. It has, we 
are told, with every variety 
of phrase and with abundant 
copiousness of illustration, be- 
come that unsound growth, 
held accursed of the political 
economist—a “ monopoly.” The 
word is one which is a favour- 
ite with Mr Collins, and so he 
drags it in upon various emer- 
gencies. Literature, he tells us 
(p. 3), is “stagnating almost 
entirely into the monopoly of 
those who are bent on futilis- 
ing and degrading it.” We 


should have thought that, to a 
purist in language like Mr 
Collins, a thing must either be 
a@ monopoly or not. “Almost 
entirely” a monopoly is some- 
thing which we do not seem 
quite to understand. But an 
epithet so useful is not to be 
abandoned because it is a little 
unintelligible. Again, on p. 6, 
“Belles Lettres” are “ becom- 
ing almost the monopoly of 
their false representatives.” 
But presently the field of the 
monopoly becomes enlarged. 
On p. 21 we learn that “litera- 
ture, in all its branches, is 
rapidly becoming the monopoly 
of the average man.” We don’t 
know that there is any one 
who can put in a better claim 
to that not very exclusive 
privilege. But Mr Collins is 
now very angry that “ persons 
of real merit” (we are all per- 
sons of merit in our own eyes) 
must submit to be “elbowed 
and jostled out of the field, 
or to take part” in an ignoble 
scramble. It is sad, no doubt ; 
but if you will not have a’mon- 
opoly, what else can you ex- 
pect? On p. 50 it appears that 
it is the philologists to whom 
the “monopoly” belongs; and 
we fancy it crops up again in 
various aspects throughout this 
volume. It is a useful word, 
but we might have spared some- 
thing of its frequent recurrence. 

However, whether the pre- 
cepts of political economy have 
been broken or not, there is 
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no doubt something is very 
far amiss; and so Mr Churton 
Collins buckles on the armour 
which he has been fashioning 
at intervals during the last 
twenty years, mounts his 
Rosinante, lays his lance in 
rest, and charges full tilt 
against the windmills that are 
cumbering the landscape—not 
neglecting to take a few flocks 
of sheep on his way. Of course 
“it is very distasteful to him 
to give pain or cause annoyance 
to any one.” It is well to have 
this explicit information, be- 
cause without it we might, 
judging by the past, have failed 
to observe this amiable charac- 
teristic in Mr Collins’s writings, 
which have during these years 
contrived to maintain a con- 
siderable vogue and notoriety. 
He has “been constrained to 
write what he has written.” 
The prophet’s mantle, it seems, 
has fallen upon him, and he 
speaks his Cassandra-like fore- 
bodings, almost with the rapt 
impersonality of the Sibylline 
priestess. It is satisfactory, 
however, to learn that this 
“is his last word in a long 
controversy.” We shall pres- 
ently try to show that the 
“controversy” exists chiefly 
in Mr Collins’s own fevered 
imagination ; but, however that 
may be, we trust he may here- 
after employ his very consider- 
able talents on something else 
than indiscriminate abuse—of 
a kind which has fortunately 
fallen out of fashion—and in 
turgid declamations upon mat- 
ters as to which all sober- 
thinking men are agreed, but 
which touch only the fringes 
of the literary domain. 

We are quite at one with Mr 
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Churton Collins in maintain- 
ing that literary criticism, in 
its higher sense, is not only an 
interesting but often a useful 
study. It is not the begetter 
of literature, any more than the 
ethnologist is the founder of 
nations ; but in certain circum- 
stances it may, in the hands of 
such original critics as arise 
once or twice perhaps in a 
generation, have no inconsider- 
able influence upon literary 
taste and upon literature itself. 
It has never struck its roots 
very deeply into English soil, - 
and its operations have not 
been congenial—whether that 
be a good thing or not—with 
the spirit—vagrant, composite, 
and undisciplined—of our litera- 
ture. In all the annals of Eng- 
lish book-making the works of 
real criticism may be counted 
on the fingers of one hand ; and 
those who have most power- 
fully affected national taste 
have most frequently done so 
not from the critic’s chair of 
authority, but by transient 
hints, by sarcastic innuendo, by 
outbursts of enthusiastic praise 
—above all, by example. It is 
no exaggeration to say that we 
have practically no English 
critical school. We need not, 
however, decry any honest 
attempts to contribute towards 
the foundation of such a school. 
We must only observe that, in 
recent days, its currency carries 
a curious suspicion of being not 
so much of English as of Gallic 
mintage. Let our English 
Sainte-Beuves, however, do their 
best: we are not disposed to be too 
hard upon them if their methods 
suggest the mimetic rather than 
the intuitive faculty. 

That is one, and a very re- 
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spectable, kind of criticism, 
But there is another sort of 
criticism, of which the portrait 
has been painted for all time 
by a master-hand. We have 
read of 


“a malignant deity called Criticism. 
She dwelt on the top of a snowy 
mountain in Nova Zembla: there 
Momus found her extended in her 
den, upon the spoils of numberless 
volumes, half - devoured. At her 
right hand sat Ignorance, her father 
aud husband, blind with age; at 
her left Pride, her mother, dressing 
her up in scraps of paper herself 
had torn. There was Opinion, her 
sister, light of foot, hoodwinked and 
headstrong, yet giddy, and perpetu- 
ally turning. About her played her 
children, Noise and Impudence, Dul- 
ness and Vanity, Positiveness, Pedan- 
try, and Ill-manners. The goddess 
herself had claws like a cat; her 
head and ears and voice resembled 
those of an ass; her teeth out be- 
fore, her eyes turned inward, as if 
she looked only upon herself; her 
diet was the overflowing of her own 
gall; her spleen was so large as to 
stand prominent; nor did she want 
teats, at which a crew of ugly mon- 
sters were greedily sucking.” 


The author of the ‘ Battle of 
the Books’ has drawn an ugly 
picture, but it is one of those 
which do not readily fade out 
of the minds of men. The 
critic who respects his calling 
will keep that picture before 
him as a warning. We are far 
from saying that Mr Collins 
belongs to the brood of the den ; 
but he would do well to re- 
member that a critic who claims 
to speak with authority, and 
who professes to have only the 
serious interests of literature 
at heart, might eschew, even 
more conspicuously than he has 
thought it right to do, any as- 
sociation with certain members 
of that gruesome family whom 
Swift enumerates. Sweetness 
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and light are not fostered by 
a lack of good manners. 

We are far from denying to 
Mr Collins the possession of 
some striking literary quali- 
fications. He has keen liter- 
ary enthusiasm and abundant 
readiness in detecting the asso- 
ciation of literary ideas. His 
reading is evidently very large ; 
and his scholarship, if some- 
what inexact and inaccurate— 
so much so as sometimes to 
provoke a smile at his indigna- 
tion on the detection of a slip 
—is wide in its range, and is 
stored in the treasure-house of 
a memory which very few men 
must not envy and admire. 
He writes with force and vig- 
our; and his style, if its ob- 
trusive imitativeness did not 
make it monotonous, would be 
racy and attractive. Let him 
give us something worthy of 
his powers. Let him leave off 
indignant mouthings over tru- 
isms that do not need assertion, 
and out of the stores of his 
wide learning reconstruct for 
us some phase of literary de- 
velopment. Instead of girding 
at all that he meets, great or 
small — especially small — let 
him come forward himself with 
some substantial work. We 
can assure him that we shall 
have no desire to pick holes in 
it, or to let blemishes blind us 
to the solid merits which we 
would anticipate in any work 
worthy of his pen. 

What, after all, is the con- 
tent of the volume which, con- 
trary to his own express warn- 
ing on p. 18, he has resuscitated 
from the journalistic tombs in 
which its fragments were peace- 
fully reposing, and which he 
ushers in with such portentous 
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solemnity? It consists of a 
series of short articles, only one 
of which deals with any work 
which has any pretension to 
be one of original literary crea- 
tion. The books with which 
he deals are not, and do not 
profess to be, literature in the 
proper sense: they are only 
books about literature. Such 
books may not only be ex- 
tremely useful and suggestive, 
but may show wide and fruitful 
scholarship, in spite of oc- 
casional slips. If the errors 
are more than slips, and if the 
books prove —as Mr Collins 
claims by no _ inconsiderable 
proof to show in the case of 
Mr Edmund Gosse—that the 
scholarship of the author is 
inadequate to the work he has 
undertaken, it is no doubt right 
to warn the reader against 
trusting to his generalisations. 


But the fact may be just as 
forcible, if temperately stated : 
and it does not prove that the 
book may not contain many 
interesting and suggestive pas- 


sages. Where the uncongenial 
task has been effectively per- 
formed for an author in 1886, 
it is doubtful whether it is 
altogether dignified to renew 
the jousting, exactly in the same 
tone and manner, against the 
same author in 1898. Might 
not Mr Collins during this 
twelve years’ interval have 
tried to show how the work 
which he claimed to have 
proved to have been badly done 
could be done well? 

The exception to which we 
have referred is that on Mr 
Stephen Phillips’ Poems. It is 
interesting, and it catalogues, 
with generosity, the obvious 
marks of distinction in these 
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poems, which a hundred other 
of these critics whom Mr 
Collins is so sedulous to decry 
have already enumerated. It 
throws no light on the real 
place which Mr Phillips’ poems 
will permanently assume, and 
shows none of the real critic’s 
skill in establishing some foun- 
dation for an admiration to 
which he compels our assent. 
It balances blame with praise 
in the true hackneyed style, 
and almost hedges in its final 
verdict—which is just what we 
have a right not to expect in 
the highest range of criticism. 
Above all, it offends us by its 
ex cathedrd tone of admonitory 
expostulation. If Mr Phillips 
is all that Mr Collins says in 
p. 295, is he one who should be 
rated like a schoolboy on p. 296 ? 
Where Mr Collins seeks to be 
magisterial he is apt to become 
pedagogic. 

There are other essays in 
which themes of great interest 
are treated ; but we can hardly 
say that, much as they show 
of Mr Collins’s strong points, 
they do not also bear tokens of 
his weak ones. The essay on 
‘Landscape in Poetry’ has a 
vastly attractive theme, and 
Mr Collins brings to bear on it 
abundant illustrations from the 
large assortment in his memory 
or in his notebook. But is it 
sound critical method to carp 
at a book because you can 
bring instances beyond those 
that the author has thought 
fit to adduce? What such an 
essay should have aimed at is 
to show the extent to which 
landscape-painting is permis- 
sible to a poet; the various 
guises which it assumes; and 
the aspects of thought and 
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of nature which it represents. 
But this is precisely what Mr 
Collins never attempts to do. 
Another essay of which the 
subject has an abiding interest 
is that upon the religion of 
Shakespeare. Mr Collins ad- 
duces apposite quotations: he 
marshals his arguments with 
much skill: he demolishes suc- 
cessfully the thesis of the 
book which he reviews. But 
does he do more ? 
to our conviction? Does he 
write anything which a fairly 
intelligent undergraduate might 
not have contributed to the dis- 
cussion ? and does he leave us 
with the impression that we 
have gained any deeper insight 
into the question? Is his con- 


clusion not that which ninety- 
nine out of every hundred intel- 
ligent men would have reached, 
without thinking it necessary 


to buttress their opinion by an 
array of apposite quotations ? 
For the rest, we are bound to 
confess that the themes which 
Mr Collins has chosen for these 
resuscitated essays are singu- 
larly jejune. He seems to think 
that the future of literature de- 
pends upon the commentaries 
and handbooks that are framed 
for the students of that much- 
belauded effort, the University 
Extension Lectures. That 
movement is one with which 
we confess that we have 
the scantiest sympathy. Mr 
Collins, if we mistake not, has 
been much identified with its 
methods of vigorous self-adver- 
tisement, and it is not unnatural 
that he should exaggerate its 
importance. As a means of 
diffusing the influence of the 
university, we would be more 
inclined to name it a Distension 
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than an Extension movement. 
It may, no doubt, furnish a 
sedate and edifying form of 
amusement to a class of meri- 
torious young men and women 
whose lives are dull, whose 
intelligence is hopelessly medi- 
ocre, and who may easily be 
deluded by a sort of second- 
hand and parrot-like know- 
ledge, that is only one stage 
removed from ignorance. In 
so far as it occupies a single 
hour that would otherwise be 
given to independent reading, 
it is distinctly bad: in so far as 
it keeps the boys out of the 
public-house and the girls from 
tittle-tattle, it is entitled to a 
modicum of compassionate sym- 
pathy. But as an influence on 
one side or the other upon the 
strength or development of real 
literary effort, it has just as 
much bearing as Tenterden 
steeple upon Goodwin Sands. 
Mr Collins might run atilt for 
another twenty years against 
the pabulum provided for these 
worthy boys and girls, and the 
cause of literature would re- 
main absolutely unaffected by 
all his efforts. Does Mr Collins 
suppose that the serious in- 
terests of literature are either 
made or marred by —for in- 
stance—the Sunday lectures 
at the Streatham and Tooting 
Ethical Society, where, if we 
mistake not, we observed that 
he recently held forth ? 

But another of Mr Collins’s 
topics is that of the study of 
literature at the Universities, 
and how the future literary 
effort of the English nation may 
turn upon the organisation of 
an Honours School of English 
at Oxford and Cambridge. We 
should sincerely regret if our 
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undergraduates did not take an 
interest in literature, and we 
lament anything that proves 
that such lack of interest pre- 
vails. If it is so, and if no 
better spirit can be evoked 
amongst the undergraduates 
themselves, then the remedy, in 
our opinion, lies in enforcing 
more careful training in those 
classical languages upon which 
all that is finest in our literature 
rests, and upon the study of 
which the mind can best be 
brought to appreciate that 
literature, not as a parcel of 
their school training, but as an 
accompaniment and solace of 
their lives. To catalogue and 
classify it, to enumerate and ar- 
bitrarily select its masterpieces, 
to subject them to the arid 
training of the schools, and to 
associate them with the grim 
mechanism of examinations, 
would be the most certain 
means not of developing but of 
crushing out any taste or capa- 
city for enjoyment of its 
treasures. 

We are entirely at one with 
Mr Collins in deprecating the 
dissociation of English literature 
from classical scholarship, and in 
looking upon that scholarship 
as its proper and its only key. 
But is it necessary to wax so 
indignant over this, to slay im- 
aginary giants, and to reiterate 
self-evident truths? Does any 
man of literary judgment ques- 
tion the connection? Because 
a few university pedants fancy 
that they are sloughing the 
skin of prejudice when they 
decry the classics, does this 
affect any thinking man? If 
Professor Earle asserts that no 
such connection exists, ought 
not one’s sympathy rather than 
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one’s indignation to be spent 
upon the good professor, and 
do we fancy that the fame 
and influence of the genius of 
Greece and Rome are on the 
wane? Have we so utterly 
failed to learn the lesson that 
history teaches us, in char- 
acters too plain for anything 
but the most arrant prejudice, 
or the most profound ignorance, 
to mistake ? 

Mr Collins gives us little or 
no constructive criticism. He 
spends his labour and his ener- 
gies uselessly in fighting battles 
that do not require his aid, and 
he attaches immense and ex- 
aggerated importance to what 
is after all not literature, but 
only its fringe, and the excres- 
cence which has gathered on its 
bark. We hear perhaps too 
much about the History of 
Literature nowadays; too little 
about Literature itself. The 
very name is only the product 
of a misleading analogy: there 
is no history of literature in the 
sense that there is a history of 
the affairs of men. History in 
its proper sense is an inquiry 
into the causes that underlie 
the sequence of these affairs— 
causes from which they derive 
their true and only significance. 
But literature is the product 
of the unchanging elements of 
thought and passion — which 
in their main features were the 
same in Homer’s day as in our 
own. We may trace accidental 
connection. One author may 
throw light on another. One 
age may show one aspect of the 
immutable problems; another 
age may shift its standpoint, 
and speak in another note. But 
the lesson taught by what is 
really great in literature is one 
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and the same for all men who 
can catch even a passing glimpse 
of its significance. Its sequence 
and its order are but trifles in 
the balance. By all means let 
us have books which treat of 
that sequence. We owe a debt 
to their authors, and they often 
open to us a new aspect of that 
which is the centre of their 
theme. Their merit lies, if only 
Mr Collins would recognise it, 
not in their verbal accuracy— 
the subject makes it wellnigh 
impossible—but in the sugges- 
tiveness and interest of their 
characterisations. We would 
not use them overmuch, but 
neither would we deny that 
they have their occasional use. 
In his methods Mr Collins 
often condescends to trivialities 
still smaller. He shows a sur- 
prising acquaintance with the 
arts of self-advertisement, and 


has apparently studied with 
some care the ways of the baser 
sort of journalistic reviewer. If 
such things as he depicts are 
done, then few will question the 
fact that they are worthy of 


condemnation. But their in- 
vestigation must, one would 
have thought, be a noisome 
task, and it is doubtful whether 
they are not best treated by 
indifference and contempt. 
One of the most cruel of Mr 
Collins’s hits is that directed, 
in the essay which begins on 
page 145, against a certain Mr 
Frank W. Raffety. The cru- 
elty lies in the fact that Mr 
Frank is evidently a choice 
product of Mr Collins’s own 
favourite scheme of University 
Extension Lectures. We know 
no more of the poor man than, 
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we presume, our readers do. 
But is it fair of Mr Collins to 
gibbet his own offspring in 
this unsparing fashion? Mr 
Raffety has all the naive en- 
thusiasm of the neophyte. If 
he writes utter nonsense, is that 
his fault? If he has jumbled all 
his notes and made a farrago 
of his second-hand knowledge, 
how many of his fellow-pupils do 
the same? Might not his tyro- 
exercises have been corrected 
in private? And it would seem 
only fair, to forgive him much 
for the absurdities of his un- 
conscious humour? Is_ the 
public exhibition of his chastise- 
ment that “speaking out” on 
the part of Mr Collins by 
which alone Literature is to be 
saved ? 

Of all the rhodomontade in 
this book we are inclined to 
think that the solid value is 
very small. If criticism is to 
be really effective, it must be 
informed by insight and by 
humour, by discriminating ad- 
miration for that which is good, 
by mild indifference to that 
which is weak or faulty. It 
is to no good purpose to fur- 
bish up the hollow -sounding 
weapons of an effete fashion, 
and to recognise no difference 
between that which is inher- 
ently illiterate and that which 
is the product of sound learn- 
ing, even though guilty of oc- 
casional inaccuracies. Above 
all, it is the soul of good man- 
ners as well as of good litera- 
ture to show no personal bias 
—and Mr Collins’s lofty dis- 
claimers do not convince us 
that this bias is absent from 
his book, 
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RUSSIA'S AIMS. 


IN ‘Maga’ for last April we 
gave our readers a short ac- 
count of the extraordinary 
efforts which Russia is making 
to increase her war navy, more 
especially in that particular 
class of ships which are techni- 
cally known as ‘commerce de- 
stroyers” ;! and we ventured 
to suggest that these great 
efforts in naval construction 
and development could only be 
aimed against one Power, and 
that this Power was no other 
than Great Britain. 

In the article alluded to we 
quoted some eloquent appeals 
from that talented writer, Col- 
onel Sir George S. Clark, for 
a “better understanding” be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia 
upon all subjects wherein their 
aims and interests appear to 
differ, and more especially as to 
their interests in Asia, where 
they seem to be almost on the 
point of clashing. 

Russia’s attitude towards 
Great Britain during the last 
twelve months does not give 
rise to any very sanguine hopes 
of friendship, or even of a better 
understanding, between the two 
peoples, notwithstanding that 
the Russian Government has 
been perfectly correct in ail its 
dealings with this country—a 
fact which may in all prob- 
ability be due to the personal 
influence of the Czar, who is 
known to be of an eminently 
peaceful disposition. But the 
Russian people, as represented 


by the national press, have lost 
no opportunity of heaping in- 
sult, obloquy, and calumny 
upon Great Britain, her Gov- 
ernment, her people, her soldiers, 
and everything connected with 
her. 

It may be said that the press 
of all Europe has been equally 
hostile, and to a certain extent 
no doubt this is true; for all 
the Powers of Europe—with 
perhaps the exception of Italy 
—jumped hastily to the con- 
clusion that Great Britain was 
the wanton and unprovoked 
aggressor in South Africa, and 
they naturally took the side of 
the weaker Power—a position, 
moreover, which gratified a 
certain very natural jealousy 
of England’s greatness and 
commercial prosperity, at the 
same time that they were able 
to assume a sort of chivalrous 
patronage and support (though 
by words only, in the true 
Gladstonian style) of “a gallant 
little nation rightly struggling 
to be free.” 

France was sarcastic, witty, 
and rather spiteful, remember- 
ing Fashoda. Germany was 
lofty, bitter, and contemptuous 
of our military blunders and 
reverses. Austria was venom- 
ous, and made herself un- 
pleasant by the assumption of 
a haughty, self-righteous, and 
virtuous indignation, which was 
badly put on, and quite uncalled 
for and unexpected from our 
ancient ally. But Russia! for 
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downright scurrilous abuse, for 
the imputation of the vilest 
and most disreputable motives 
for everything done by Great 
Britain, not only in South 
Africa but in every part of the 
world ; for the exaggeration of 
every unfavourable report, and 
the gratuitous invention of 
many other calumnies without 
a shadow of foundation, Russia 
far out-distanced all our other 
revilers. Add to these her im- 
potent but spiteful threats, and 
her frantic efforts to get some 
of the other Powers to interfere 
in favour of the Boers, knowing 
that such interference would 
involve them in war with this 
country, while she was herself 
afraid to lift a finger in defence 
of her sham principles; and it 
will be admitted that she has 
not only earned our contempt, 
but that she has heaped up a 
mass of insults and abuse which 
has rarely been equalled in the 
history of any two “friendly ” 
Powers, and which is not likely 
to be forgotten by Englishmen 
when the day of reckoning 
comes. 

The keynote of the Russian 
press has been to advise Con- 
tinental Governments—includ- 
ing her own—to “take advan- 
tage” of Great Britain’s em- 
barrassment to do something 
that they would not dare to do 
if Great Britain were unem- 
barrassed. 

In view of this general atti- 
tude of the Russian people as 
represented by their press (and 
it must be remembered that the 
Russian press is not free, but is 
permitted by Russian states- 
men to write as it does), it may 
not be impertinent to ask the 
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question, What are Russia’s 
aims? Are they eminently 
peaceful, as they profess to be 
by the mouth of her Czar? or 
are they distinctly aggressive, 
as they appear to be by her 
acts, wherever she has a ship or 
a soldier, or a pushing bump- 
tious consul or chargé d affaires 
to bounce and bluff some more 
scrupulous British diplomatist ? 

A very remarkable article 
from the pen of an educated 
Russian, which may perhaps 
throw some light on the subject, 
has lately come to our notice. 
It appears in the ‘Contem- 
porary Review’ for January of 
this year, and is signed by J. 
Novicow, a gentleman whom 
we understand to be a professor 
at Odessa. He pleads for a 
“better understanding” be- 
tween England and Russia; he 
asks for our friendship instead 
of our hostility ; but he goes 
about his wooing in a very 
peculiar manner. He com- 
mences by accusing Great 
Britain of a gratuitous and un- 
reasoning hostility to Russia in 
all parts of the world—not by 
any means for the purpose of 
protecting her own interests or 
her own territory, but simply 
and solely for the purpose of 
thwarting Russia, and of hin- 
dering her legitimate expansion, 
and the spread of her Christian- 
ising and civilising influence in 
Asia. 

Now this seems to us a pe- 
culiarly Russian way of seeking 
the love and friendship of an- 
other people. In this country, 
when we seek to gain the re- 
spect and kindly regard of 
either individuals or communi- 
ties, we do not set about the 
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business by accusing them of 
unworthy jealousy and a gra- 
tuitously hostile attitude to- 
wards us on all possible occa- 
sions. On the contrary, we 
should try another plan, and 
“be to their faults a little 
blind” and “to their virtues 
very kind.” 

M. Novicow’s instances of 
England’s (he speaks of us as 
“England”) gratuitous hostil- 
ity to Russia, and the compari- 
sons he seeks to draw between 
these and the benevolent atti- 
tude of Russia towards Eng- 
land, are very amusing, though 
sometimes so extravagant and 
far-fetched as to cause us to 
doubt whether he is really in 
earnest and believes what he 
is saying, or is humorously en- 
croaching on our credulity. For 
instance, he seeks to draw a 
parallel between the British 
annexation of Burmah and the 
Russian seizure of Port Arthur, 
and the aggression of General 
Komaroff on the Afghan fron- 
tier at Penjdeh; and we are 
told that as Russia did not 
take any action or object diplo- 
matically or otherwise to the 
annexation of Burmah, it was 
therefore most improper and 
unfriendly for England to say 
anything about Port Arthur or 
the Afghan frontier. We are 
told also that “the English 
have no really vital interest 
in Turkey, Asia Minor, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Manchuria, or 
Corea; .. . that the range of 
Mount Taurus should be Rus- 
sian or Persian; that Herat 
should be Russian or Afghan. 
These are, after all, matters 
of just as much indifference 
to England as the possession 
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Great Britain is to Russia.” 
When we remember the vari- 
ous plans drawn up for the 
invasion of our Indian empire 
by Russian officers; when we 
think of our enormous trade 
interests in the countries men- 
tioned above; and when we 
also recollect that only a few 
years ago Russia gave to Great 
Britain the most solemn assur- 
ances that Afghanistan was en- 
tirely outside the sphere of her 
proposed expansion in Central 
Asia, that she never intended 
at any future time to interfere 
with the policy or the govern- 
ment of that country, or to 
encroach upon its borders, we 
may be excused perhaps if we 
continue to be a little sceptical 
as to the value of Russian 
promises, and fail also to ad- 
mit the parity between the 
annexation of Burmah by Great 
Britain and Russian advances 
towards India in the Pamirs 
and on the Afghan frontier. 
As to the seizure of Port 
Arthur being of no concern 
to Great Britain, it must be 
remembered that Port Arthur 
entirely dominates the treaty 
port of Newchwang, where 
Great Britain carries on about 
80 per cent of a very valuable 
trade, and Russia, practically 
speaking, has none. Moreover, 
the method by which Russia— 
with the assistance of France 
and Germany—got Japan out 
of Port Arthur on the plea 
that in the interests of China 
no strong Power should be 
allowed to hold such a post 
of vantage, and then in an 
underhand manner obtained a 
lease for twenty-five years of the 
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port, solely for the friendly pur- 
pose of wintering her ships there 
—a lease which ‘she practically 
turned into an absolute annexa- 
tion, accompanied by a feverish 
haste in the fortification of it,— 
these things give us a fair idea 
of the scope of Russia’s aims 
and of the methods by which 
she seeks to attain them, and 
illustrate the futility — not to 
say absurdity —of trying to 
institute a parallel between 
such unfriendly and menacing 
acts on the one hand and the 
annexation of Burmah on the 
other. 

Here is another sentence from 
M. Novicow’s article :— 


“That Constantinople should be- 
long to the Sultan, or become a free 
town, is a matter which does not 
affect the interests of England in the 
smallest degree, if only the question 
is considered apart from prejudice 
and from a practical and concrete 
point of view.” 


The italics are our own, 
the idea of Constantinople be- 
coming a “free town” under 
Russian government being de- 
lightful for its naiveté; but 
the assumption that it would 
matter nothing to England 
whether Russia were able to 
pass her Black Sea fleet into 
the Mediterranean at will or 
were debarred from doing s0, 
as at present, by the fact that 
the custody of the Bosporus 
and Dardanelles are in the 
hands of a neutral Power, is 
one which can only be intended 
as a joke, or is, on the other 
hand, put forward by a writer 
who is ignorant of the fun- 
damental conditions of naval 
strategy in the East as affect- 
ing Great Britain’s immense 
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trade interests and the safety 
of her route to India—a coun- 
try which Russia has for some 
years been openly threatening 
to invade, and has been con- 
structing railways for that 
purpose, as we shall see later 
on. 

We will quote one more sen- 
tence from M. Novicow’s very 
remarkable plea for friendship 
with England. He says :— 


“But apart from commerce, it 
would be no small advantage to 
Great Britain to have an uninter- 
rupted line of rail from Calais to 
Calcutta, affording her facilities for 
the rapid transport of troops to 
India in case of necessity. Elim- 
inate Afghanistan, bring together the 
frontiers of the two great empires, 
and this railway would be made at 
once; nor can there be any doubt 
that if England would conclude an 
alliance with Russia, the latter would 
raise no objection to the passage of 
troops through her territory.” 


As the only probable neces- 
sity for the rapid transfer of 
troops from England to India 
would be for the purpose of 
repelling the Russian invasion 
which has been so long threat- 
ened, we should scarcely be 
justified in believing even a 
Russian promise to allow those 
troops to pass through her 
territory unscathed, to say 
nothing of the fact that they 
would have to pass through 
France and Germany also, 
with whom it is of course 
just possible we might have 
strained relations at the time. 
Altogether the idea is too fan- 
tastic for serious consideration, 
and we only quote it with 
the view of showing a certain 
phase of Russian thought (or 
chicanery?) with regard to 
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that country’s relations to- 
wards England. 

We turn now to another 
view of Russia’s aims. 

At the same time that M. 
Novicow was writing his pecu- 
liar plea for friendship be- 
tween England and Russia, 
Lieut. H. C. Holman of the 
15th Bengal Cavalry was 
translating from the Russian 
of B. T. Lebedev an elaborate 
plan for the unprovoked inva- 
sion of British India by the 
armies of the Czar, from which 
we propose to give one or two 
extracts, as they will throw 
some light on the value and 
sincerity of Russia’s proffered 
friendship. Here is how M. 
Lebedev proposes to gain our 
friendship. 

After invading Afghanistan 
—a country which only a few 
years ago responsible Russian 
statesmen pledged their honour 
and the sacred word of their 
Czar they would never inter- 
fere with politically or other- 
wise—we are told :— 

“ After taking the Herat and Kan- 

dahar provinces from Afghanistan, 
and British Beluchistan and Scinde 
from the English, we should become 
India’s immediate neighbour, and 
from our new position we could force 
Great Britain to value our friendship 
and to forswear her aggressive policy 
towards Russia.” 
It is not easy to see where 
our aggressive policy comes in ; 
but, in any case, the above does 
not appear to be a very likely 
plan for winning England’s 
friendship. 

And here is another scheme 
by the same strategist as a 
preliminary to the invasion of 
India :— 


“ Let us now turn to the other way 
of establishing ourselves in Afghan- 
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istan—an alliance with the latter on 


certain conditions. These conditions 
should be laid before the Ameer in 
the form of an ultimatum, and should 
be as follows :— 

“(a) The occupation by Russian 
garrisons of the most important 
points in the country. 

“(b) The co-operation of the Afghan 
troops and people. 

“(c) Consent to the separation from 
Afghanistan of the Herat and Kanda- 
har provinces. 

“Tn return we might promise :— 

“(a) The extension of the frontiers 
of Afghanistan straight away to the 
Indus. 

(6) A guarantee for the complete 
independence of Afghanistan. 

“(c) A certain money subsidy to 
the Ameer. 

“Should these conditions be re- 
jected, Afghanistan should be con- 
quered and the Ameer deprived of 
his throne.” 


There is a note appended to 
section (b) of the Russian pro- 
mises to the following effect :— 


“ The independence of Afghanistan, 
which would have our possessions on 
three sides of it, would prove quite 
nominal, and would not impede our 
further enterprises in Central and 
Southern Asia.” 


This note gives us some idea 
of the value of a Russian pro- 
mise, and the curious state of 
morals in accordance with which 
a Russian officer is not ashamed 
to admit that he is prepared to 
tell, in the name of his country, 
a rather mean form of lie for the 
express purpose of deceiving an 
ally. 

This strategist of a nation 
which seeks our friendship then 
enters into the details of elab- 
orate plans for the advance of 
several Russian columns upon 
our Indian possessions, one of 
which is to advance by the 
Hindoo Koosh to Chitral or 
Gilgit; and he tells us “the 
object of a movement to the 
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frontiers of Chitral, Yasin, Kan- 
jut, and Kashmir, in all of 
which countries we should be 
received with sympathy, would 
be tothrowsome sparks amongst 
tribes which are always ready 
to take up arms.” 

It is interesting to know that 
M. Lebedev does not propose to 
adopt Skobolev’s tactics in his 
plans for the invasion of India. 
Not because he is of opinion 
that the policy of “blood and 
plunder” would be in any way 
disgraceful or contrary to the 
usages of civilised warfare, but 
simply because he does not 
think it would pay. 

In Skobolev’s plan of 1878 he 
says :— 

‘* We should throw a mass of Asiatic 
cavalry into India as an advanced 
guard. Their motto would be, 


‘Blood and plunder.’ We should 
thus revive the times of Tamerlane. 


But Lebedev says :— 


“Tn our opinion the campaign to 
the frontiers of India should be 
carried out exclusively by regular 
troops. The employment of Turko- 
mans and Kirghiz would mean laying 
waste the country over which we 
should have to move, and stir up 
against us the hatred of the people 
who suffered from their outrages and 
plundering.” 


Even this, however, is a little 
ambiguous, as the restriction 
concerning the employment of 
regular troops only is to apply 
to the campaign “to the fron- 
tiers of India”; but after the 
frontiers of India are reached, 
we are not told what is to 
happen. 

It will probably be somewhat 
annoying to the Russian mili- 
tary authorities to know that 
these plans for the invasion of 
British India have been trans- 
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lated into English, and published 
in the journal of our Royal 
United Service Institution ; but 
for ourselves it is a distinct ad- 
vantage that this has been done, 
and Lieutenant Holman is to be 
congratulated and thanked for 
his labours. Moreover, let us 
hope that in this case “to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed.”’ 

We have not space to enter 
into any of the details of this 
plan of invasion, though they 
seem to us to be very complete, 
and very elaborate. We note 
with amusement, however, the 
opinion expressed as to the 
relative value of English and 
Russian troops. After dis- 
cussing a scheme for a flank 
movement through Seistan, M. 
Lebedev tells us :-— 


“Lastly, taking into consideration 
the quality of our troops and those of 
the English, we may be sure that the 
Seistan detachment would not run 
any danger of defeat by a force even 
double its own strength.” 


We can only hope that this 
opinion will continue to pre- 
vail in Russia, and that when 
she finally makes up her mind 
to invade India she will match 
50,000 Russians against 100,000 
English and Indian. 

Mr Henry Norman, M.P., 
who has lately been making a 
tour in Central Asia, visit- 
ing Merve, Bokhara, Samar- 
kand, &c., gives an interest- 
ing description of his journey 
in ‘Scribner’s Magazine,’ and 
throws some light on Russia’s 
aims. He acknowledges grate- 
fully the courtesy with which 
he was—with few exceptions— 
treated by the Russian officials, 
and he is grateful for permission 
to travel there at all. This 
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sounds somewhat strange when 
we remember the absolute free- 
dom with which Russians are 
permitted to travel in our do- 
minions—a privilege for which 
they are not in the least grate- 
ful, but take as a matter of 
course. If there is nothing 
sinister, nothing underhand, 
nothing to be ashamed of, in 
Russia’s movements in Central 
Asia, why should she try to 
keep them secret, and exclude 
all foreigners from travelling on 
her Trans- Caspian railways 
without special permission from 
St Petersburg? Russians tra- 
velling on the Indian railways 
are not required to provide 
themselves with special permits 
from the Foreign Office in 
London. It is usually only 
those whose deeds are evil who 
try to keep their movements 
secret. But Mr Norman tells 
us :— 

“No foreigner lands at Krasno- 
vodsk without special permission : 
Russia watches all strangers on her 
frontiers — and England’s — here- 
abouts. Mine was obtained from St 


Petersburg, through the British 
Foreign Office, before I started.” 


But surely, if these Trans- 
Caspian railways are only in- 
tended to open up Central Asia 
to trade and civilisation, and to 
be used, as M. Novicow sug- 
gests, by England as an easy 
means of transport for her 
troops to India, there is noth- 
ing to be ashamed of, and no 
need for secrecy or the ex- 
clusion of foreigners without 
special permits. The more 
passengers that travel the 
better for the finances of the 
railway, and the better for the 
country altogether, as they are 
sure to spend money. 
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Whence, then, this jealous 
secrecy? Mr Norman fur- 
nishes us with a clue; for 
having arrived at Merve, he 
tells us :— 


“But Merve has long ceased to be 
a Russian boundary, for in the dark 
you can see a branch line of railway 
stealing southward across the plain. 
This is the famous Murghab branch, 
the strategical line of 190 miles along 
the river to the place the Russians 
call Kushkinski Post, on the very 
frontier of Afghanistan, a short dis- 
tance from Kushk itself, and only 80 
miles from Herat. The Russians 
keep this line absolutely secret, no 
permission to travel by it having 
ever been granted to a foreigner. 
My own permission for Central Asia 
read, ‘With the exception of the 
Murghab branch.’ This line 
is purely strategic and military. 
Neither trade nor agriculture is 
served by it. . . . It serves, and can 
ever serve, only the purpose of facili- 
tating the invasion of India, or of 
enabling Russia to squeeze England 
by pretending to prepare the first 
steps of an invasion of India when- 
ever such a pretence may facilitate 
her diplomacy in Europe. This fact 
should always be borne in mind. 
Nothing would embarrass Russia 
more than to ‘have her bluff called,’ 
—in poker language, to be compelled 
to make her threat good.” 


Mr Norman may be right. 
It may be, as he says, that this 
is all bluff; but if so, is it not 
time to “call her bluff”? to 
make Russia show her hand? 
The burglar is at the back- 
door, and he professes to have 
the tools ready for picking the 
lock, and makes no secret of 
his intention to rob our house 
when the time suits him. Is it 
not time for us to point a pistol 
at his head—not a diplomatic 
note, with which he will only 
light his pipe, but a real loaded 
pistol—and make him show his 
hand? Perhaps, after all, it is 
only bluff, and that he is not 
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provided with the tools neces- 
sary for committing the burg- 
lary ; but if so, it would be just 
as well that we should know 
it, for his attitude is decidedly 
threatening, and he can scarcely 
expect to gain the friendship 
he professes to seek under 
present circumstances: it is, 
in fact, a mere mockery to 
ask it. 

Mr Norman, having travelled 
through Russia’s Central Asian 
territories, and studied the 
situation on the spot, seems to 
incline to the belief that her 
objective is the Persian Gulf, 
and that her threatening ad- 
vance on India by Afghanistan 
and the Pamirs is a mere feint 
to put England off the true 
scent, and that she is mainly 
desirous of disintegrating Persia 
by the application of her usual 
methods, and of then making a 
railway to the Persian Gulf, 
and seizing and fortifying some 
suitable port—thus establish- 
ing a second Port Arthur on 
our flank. The proposal for a 
German railway through Meso- 
potamia and down the valley 
of the Euphrates is evidently 
making Russia extremely nerv- 
ous, as such a railway would 
gravely interfere with her am- 
bitions. And it must be clearly 
borne in mind that her ambi- 
tions are practically unlimited, 
and that the leading condition 
of Russian expansion is ex- 
clusiveness. Not the opening 
up of a new country to the 
trade of the world, with a fair 
field for all legitimate com- 
merce, and the introduction of 
Western civilisation; but, on 
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the contrary, the absolute ex- 
clusion of all others, and the 
complete Russianising of every 
spot she lays her hands upon. 
Another distinguished travel- 
ler and accomplished writer— 
Colonel C. E. Yate — throws 
some light on Russia’s aims in 
Central Asia.! Colonel Yate has 
travelled much in Persia, Balu- 
chistan, and Central Asia; he 
formed one of the Afghan 
Boundary Commission, and was 
for three years agent to the 
Governor-General of India, and 
H.B.M.’s Consul-General at 
Mashad. He, at any rate, is 
under no delusion as to Russia’s 
aims. He met many Russian 
officers, both civil and military, 
and seems to have been on the 
friendliest terms with them. 
He tells us that the idea upper- 
most in all their minds is the 
partition of Afghanistan be- 
tween England and Russia, and 
the joining of the English and 
Russian railway-systems,—the 
point of junction to be Herat, 
which of course is to become 
Russian. He gives some amus- 
ing descriptions of arguments 
he had with the Russians con- 
cerning the advantages to be 
derived from the junction of 
the railways. At first they 
tried to argue that it would 
develop a lucrative trade be- 
tween India and Russia. They 
suggested rice, to begin with ; 
but Yate replied that most of 
the rice came from Burmah, 
and that it would be much 
cheaper to send it by sea to 
Odessa than by rail through 
India, Afghanistan, and Trans- 
caspia. They then suggested 
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that Russia could export corn 
to India; but again Yate re- 
plied that India was a corn- 
exporting country, and further, 
that the new customs cordon 
established on the Russian fron- 
tier had already stopped what 
little trade had formerly existed 
between India and Central Asia. 
Then, as a last resort, his Rus- 
sian friend suggested assafo- 
tida! “Oh,” said Yate, “one 
train a-year will do for that.” 

Finding themselves check- 
mated with regard to trade, 
the Russians changed their tune, 
and suggested that it would be 
a grand thing to connect the 
railways, “if only to show to 
the world the friendship that 
existed between the British and 
the Russian Governments.” 
The remainder of this discus- 
sion is too good to paraphrase, 
and must be given in Colonel 
Yate’s own words. The Rus- 
sian said :— 

“Tt was an Imperial work, to be 
undertaken by the Governments con- 
cerned for Imperial purposes, and he 
added, ‘ Look at us; we are building 
the Merve-Kushk railway, and it will 
never pay a cent in a century.’ I 
simply said, ‘Are you building that 
railway out of friendship to Eng- 
land?’ The ludicrousness of the 
whole thing struck him at once. He 
saw the joke, and jumping up with a 
laugh, he said, ‘No ; we are building 
it to protect our interests in China 
and the Bosporus.’ The bubble was 
pricked, and there was the whole 
thing ina nutshell. We both had a 
hearty laugh, and parted the best of 
friends. I admired him all the more 
for his candour, though I must say it 
took me an hour or more to get at it.” 

Comment on the above is 
scarcely necessary, though we 
must congratulate Colonel Yate 
on the success of his persever- 
ance in a very difficult task, 
and also on having written a 
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most interesting book, which 
should be read by all those who 
take an interest in Central 
Asian developments. 

On the other hand, the idea 
that Russian aims for the 
immediate future are mainly 
directed towards the Persian 
Gulf (though this again may 
be a blind) receives some con- 
firmation from an article which 
appeared in the ‘Sviet’ news- 
paper in March 1900,—an 
article which, for downright 
audacious bounce and bluff of 
the most offensive description, 
it would be difficult to match. 
The ‘ Sviet ’ says :— 

“The settling down of English sub- 
jects in Baluchistan and Southern 
Persia only serves as an indication 
of the supreme shamelessness of the 
English nation, which desires to ap- 
propriate everything to itself. The 
English forget that the stretch of 
territory to the south of Russia, right 
down to the Persian Gulf and the 
Indian Ocean, between the degrees of 
longitude corresponding to the posi- 
tion on the west of Batum, and on 
the east of Samarkand, is a sphere of 
interest indubitably Russian. In 
this region whole kingdoms, such as 
Persia, Afghanistan, and others, 
might exist and continue with us in 
the closest bonds of friendship. Be- 
sides ourselves no one can preserve 
these possessions, and neither the 
English nor the Germans can in any 
circumstances be permitted entrance 
into this region, a sphere of influence 
which is absolutely and naturally 
ours. In spite of this, cases of ar- 
bitrary incursion and _tent-pitching 
in these localities are constantly 
being brought to our notice ; for ex- 
ample, according to information re- 
cently received, the English agents 
in Nushki, in Baluchistan, and in 
Kirman, in Persia, have established 
a postal service between these towns, 
and are now engaged in the construc- 
tion of a telegraph-line, in addition 
to despatching caravans and making 
preparations for the construction of 
a railroad. It is really impossible 
to countenance other people's dis- 
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position of themselves in territory 
which at an early date in the century 
will constitute the principal outlet 
for the whole of the economic life of 
Russia, and the fount of all her in- 
ternational relations.” 


The idea of its being Russia’s 
business to forcibly stop cases of 
“arbitrary incursion and tent- 
pitching” in territories which 
are no more Russian than the 
Isle of Wight, and in which 
England has had vast commer- 
cial interests for many years 
before Russia commenced to 
encroach upon the region, is 
quite delicious as a piece of 
unblushing effrontery. And 
we are told further on in the 
same article that 
“the expulsion in a determined man- 
ner of the English, who are attempting 
to root themselves in Baluchistan and 
Southern Persia, is imperative. It is 
high time to found in these regions a 
free Cossack settlement, which will 
allow no arbitrary action on the part 
of the British, and which will open 
out new national paths for the future, 
as was opportunely done in Siberia, 
Central Asia, and the Caucasus.” 

It may, of course, be said that 
the views of Russian policy set 
forth in the ‘Sviet’ are not the 
views or aspirations of Russian 
statesmen, nor of the so-called 
Russian autocrat, but only the 
views of an irresponsible news- 
paper writing for the sake of 
popularity and of creating a 
sensation. This may or may 
not be the case. Russian 
statesmen are not in the habit 
of making premature dis- 
closures of their proposed 
policy, at any rate not true 
ones, though they certainly 
exercise a considerable control 
over the press, and it is well 
known that they make use of 
it to put forth feelers, to 
threaten, to curse, or to mis- 
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lead, or, as in the case of 
France, to flatter and cajole for 
the purpose of obtaining money, 
just as they think it will further 
their own interests for the time, 
without regard to any consider- 
ations of truth, justice, or sin- 
cerity. But whether the article 
from which we have quoted was 
inspired or not, it undoubtedly 
represents a certain phase of 
national thought and national 
aspirations, — aspirations and 
pretensions which grow more 
and more audacious and insa- 
tiable the more provinces are ab- 
sorbed, and the more the already 
gigantic empire is extended. 
The question of where Rus- 
sian expansion is going to stop 
is not only a serious one for all 
Europe, but also for the United 
States, and perhaps above all 
for Japan, who, young as she 
is as a World-Power, has al- 
ready had a bitter experience of 
Russian duplicity and avarice. 
There is something quite 
humorous in the idea that if 
Russia extends her “sphere of 
influence” on the broad lines 
indicated above — viz., from 
Batum on the west and Samar- 
kand on the east right down to 
the Arabian Sea—the countries 
included in this region, Persia, 
Afghanistan, &c., “might exist 
and continue with us [Russia] 
in the closest bonds of friend- 
ship,” and that there is no other 
country besides Russia which 
can “preserve their posses- 
sions” for them! Russia’s 
record in Poland, Finland, the 
Caucasus, and Central Asia 
shows what her ideas of “ pre- 
serving possessions ” are, so that 
it almost looks as if the remark 
was intended for a grim joke. 
The next authority we pro- 
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pose to quote with regard to 
“ Russia’s aims ” is that of Lieu- 
tenant Carl Schultz of the Ger- 
man navy, who contributes a 
very able and very interesting 
article, entitled “ Russia’s Pro- 
gress in East Asia,” to the 
‘Marine Rundschau’ of August- 
September 1900. The writer 
does not appear to us to be 
quite impartial in his review of 
the subject, but to have a very 
decided leaning towards Russia 
and against England and Japan. 
For instance, he excuses Russia’s 
perfidious act of turning Japan 
out of Port Arthur upon totally 
false pretences, and then seiz- 
ing it herself, on the somewhat 
grotesque grounds that it was 
in accordance with “the great 
sacred traditions of the Russian 
empire” to have an ice-free 
port in this region; and as 
this was the only one available, 
she was of course justified in 
turning out Japan, who had 
taken the place in fair warfare 
and with the expenditure of 
much blood and treasure, and 
in then taking it herself with- 
out firing a shot, though it was 
well known to be the case that 
Japan would rather have fought 
Russia than give up Port Arthur 
(well guessing her sinister inten- 
tions), had not the latter suc- 
ceeded in inducing both France 
and Germany—to their shame 
—to join her in threatening 
Japan with immediate war if 
she did not evacuate Port 
Arthur forthwith. 

It is a splendid inheritance 
for a nation to have a few 
“great sacred traditions.” 
One of 


Russia has_ several. 
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these is with regard to Con- 
stantinople, which she has for 
several generations been striv- 
ing to fulfil, It is not that 
she wants Constantinople for 
political or strategic reasons, or 
because she wishes to enlarge 
her boundaries, but simply be- 
cause it is her holy mission to 
displace the Crescent with the 
Cross, and restore once more 
the ancient church of St Sophia 
as a place of Christian worship. 
Our business now, however, is 
not with the near East, but 
with Russia’s progress in East 
Asia, and more especially with 
regard to the probable effect of 
the great Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, which Russia is now 
completing at such an _ enor- 
mous expenditure of money. 
Lieutenant Schultz says of this 
railway :— 

“As the military development of 
its fighting strength gives to each 
State its position in the concert of 
nations, the railway will enable 
Russia to wield the baton in the 
East Asiatic concert, which in a not 
very far-distant time scarcely any 
other Power will be in a position of 
succeeding in wresting from her. 


Herein is, therefore, the chief value 
of this gigantic railway,”— 

which we are innocently told is 
mainly intended for commercial 
purposes, and the development 
of international trade. 

With regard to Russia’s aims 
in Korea the German critic 
whom we are quoting speaks 
in very plain and unequivocal 
language :— 

‘“‘ Korea remains to this day in the 
same helpless condition, which suits 


Russia, as before the war.! Russian 
influence can secretly continue to 












1 Our readers will no doubt bear in mind that the article from which we are 
quoting was written before the recent disturbances in North China. 
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work in order to again break out 
at a favourable moment after the 
completion of the railway and the 
settlement of more pressing tasks in 
Manchuria and south thereof. For 
here ‘time wins’ for Russia as much 
as ‘power and influence.’ The many 
newspapers which have in recent 
times furnished intelligence respect- 
ing Russian purchases of land, &c., 
in Korean ports, testify in every 
instance to the fact that Russia is 
continually working in Korea— 
quietly, steadily, and with a definite 
object in view—like she is in all other 
parts of Asia.” 

We drew the attention of our 
readers to this particular move 
of Russia in Korea in the article 
above alluded to on “ Russia’s 
Sea Power,” but in case they 
should not remember it, we 
may remind them that the port 
Russia is aiming at is Mesanpho, 
which stands at the head of Sir 
Harry Parkes Sound (Douglas 
Inlet), which we then declared 
to be, and now repeat, is, in 
our opinion, the finest harbour 
in the world, without any excep- 
tion. Japan is Russia’s great 
rival for the possession of this 
port, and it remains to be seen 
whether Russia will succeed in 
bluffing her out of it, as she did 
in the case of Port Arthur and 
Talienwan. 

Lieutenant Schultz, who ap- 
pears to be always most anxious 
to make the worst of Great 
Britain’s diplomatic defeats by 
Russia, and to rejoice in Russia’s 
triumphs, no matter by what 
underhand means they are 
gained, rather overreaches him- 
self, and departs from the facts 
of history in his account of the 
British occupation and evacu- 
ation of Port Hamilton. He 
says :— 

“When Russia advanced her troops 


towards the frontier of Afghanistan 
England occupied Port Hamilton, 
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which commands the Korean Straits, 
and separates the sea-connection of 
Vladivostock with the Yellow Sea. 
An energetic protest of Russia, ac- 
companied by the simultaneous con- 
centration of her military and naval 
forces at Vladivostock, effected, how- 
ever, the evacuation of Port Hamilton 
by England.” 


As a matter of fact, there was 
no concentration of Russia’s 
naval or military forces at 
Vladivostock, as she had not 
the power at that time to do 
either ; and Port Hamilton was 
evacuated by England in conse- 
quence of a report by a British 
admiral to the effect that it was 
of no use to us, and that the 
harbour could be bombarded 
from the sea from all sides; 
and further, that we could take 
it whenever we wanted it. So 
it was given back to the King 
of Korea and his suzerain China 
on our receiving a promise 
(Heaven help us from founding 
our policy on promises !) that it 
was never to be ceded to any 
other Power. 

In our judgment the evacua- 
tion of Port Hamilton was an 
act of supreme folly, on a par 
with the retrocession ‘of the 
Transvaal ; but it was not done 
under the pressure of a threat 
from Russia, for we held it just 
as long as we liked, and gave it 
up when we thought, or pre- 
tended to think, it could be of 
no use to us. We were at that 
period of our checkered career 
in one of our “ giving-up” and 
‘“‘backing-down” moods, to be 
bitterly repented of at a later 
date. 

After recounting with ap- 
parent pride the part which 
Germany took in helping Russia 
to get Japan out of Port Arthur 
and Talienwan, and dwelling 
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upon it as a defeat and humili- 
ation for England, Lieutenant 
Schultz tells us :— 


“The next gain by Russia was 
of a financial kind. The war in- 
demnity payable to Japan amounted 
to 230,000,000 taels. The Russian 
Finance Minister Witte effected an 
agreement to loan, with the assist- 
ance of seven French and four 
Russian banking - houses, the sum 
required for the payment of the 
indemnity and for the reorganisation 
of the Chinese army and navy. Under 
the direction of the Russian National 
Bank they undertook to subscribe a 
loan of 400,000,000 francs under the 
guarantee of the Russian Govern- 
ment, in the event of the inability of 
the Chinese to pay. On the Chinese 
side the receipts of the naval custom- 
house not yet otherwise mortgaged 
were assigned for the payment of 
interest and redemption of the debt. 
Thus China was made financially de- 
pendent on Russia. In order to 
Increase this dependency, Russia 
established in 1896, with the assist- 
ance of the same banking - houses, 
the Russo-Chinese Bank already re- 
ferred to.” 


By the term “naval custom- 


house” the writer of course 
means the Chinese maritime 
customs, under the direction of 
Sir Robert Hart, the only 
honest and reliable source of 
income in China. It was there- 
fore a clever move on the part 
of Russia to get a portion of 
this revenue assigned for the 
payment of the interest on the 
Franco-Russian loan,—a loan 
which, we may add, was forced 
upon China at the point of the 
bayonet. 

Our German critic has not a 
very high opinion of our courage 
or our firmness as a nation, and 
prophesies that we shall con- 
tinue to give way to Russian en- 
croachments on our territories 
rather than provoke a conflict. 
He says :— 
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“Tt is not expected that England, 
with its commanding navy but de- 
ficient army, will in the future pro- 
ceed to extremities against Russia. 
It must always be a land Power in 
Asia, and consequently would lose 
more than it could gain in India, 
which has Russia as a neighbour, and 
thus must always back down in order 
to avoid a conflict.” 


In our judgment there is some- 
thing illogical in this view 
of the case. It may be that 
England “must always back 
down in order to avoid a con- 
flict with Russia”; but if so, it 
is quite certain that she will not 
“always be a land Power in 
Asia.” In fact, we may be sure 
that if England is always pre- 
pared to “back down” in order to 
avoid a conflict with Russia, she 
will very soon cease to bea land 
Power in any part of Asia. 
Nothing is more certain in this 
world—not even death itself— 
than that a pusillanimous policy 
on the part of one nation in the 
face of aggression on the part 
of another will lead inevitably 
to war, unless the former is pre- 
pared to sacrifice more and more 
of its interests and possessions 
to the ever-growing appetite of 
the aggressor, which is only 
increased by what it feeds 
upon. 

We shall conclude our quota- 
tions from Lieutenant Carl 
Schultz’s very able, if some- 
what biassed, paper with the 
following :— 


“Constantly, but without precipi- 
tancy, Russia has advanced step by 
step. Muraviev, in the first place, 
accomplished the peaceful occupation 
of Eastern Siberia, and whilst enter- 
ing as little as possible into negotia- 
tions with China, he ever pressed 
towards the south, and only concluded 
treaties if the political constellation 
was favourable for Russia, and if its 
fighting means were equal to any 
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circumstances that might occur, so 
that the conclusion of the treaty— 
favourable for Russia—guaranteed its 
being treated with respect. When 
the country was ceded, its colonisation 
and Russianising were commenced by 
various means, and after the estab- 
lishment of the necessary means of 
communication and a powerful fighting 
force, the hegemony of Russia in the 
East was made indisputable, so that 
Japan and England have been 
squeezed out of North China and 
Korea only by diplomatic negotia- 
tions.” 


The above is a very remark- 
able but too true statement of 
what has occurred in the region 
known as the “Far East” 
during the last twenty or thirty 
years. The only part of it 
which may reasonably be 
doubted is the statement that 
Russia only made an advance if 
her “ fighting means were equal 
to any circumstances that might 
occur.” 

Now, everything we know of 
Russia (and her secrecy, and 
what we don’t know, is almost 
as significant as what we do 
know) tends to show that dip- 
lomatic bluff is her strong card. 
She has frequently been caught 
bluffing beyond her powers of 
making good her threats. 
She did so as a prelude to both 
her last wars with Turkey; 
and there can be little doubt 
that her recent seizure of Port 
Arthur and Talienwan was a 
magnificent piece of bluff, at 
the complete success of which 
she was herself profoundly sur- 
prised. We see here once more 


the traditional procedure: first 
the stealthy cat-like advance, 
in the shape of a modest request 
to be allowed to winter a few 
ships in the ice-free harbour of 
Port Arthur, as Vladivostock 
was so 


very inconvenient. 
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Then having gained this point, 
and taken a general survey of 
the situation, and finding that 
one or two British ships had 
also been sent to winter at Port 
Arthur, their presence being 
decidedly “inconvenient,” an- 
other modest request that they 
might be withdrawn and sent 
to winter elsewhere. This was 
the great test, the skilful feeler 
thrown out by Russia to try 
and gauge the amount of oppo- 
sition she might expect from 
England in her contemplated 
grand coup. The English 
ships were humbly withdrawn ! 
Russia was not slow to take 
her cue, and under the ridicu- 
lous pretext of a twenty-five 
years’ lease, “to be renewed by 
mutual consent,” she seized, 
and proceeded to fortify with 
the utmost haste, this magni- 
ficent strategic harbour. 

During the first two or three 
months of Russia’s occupation 
of Port Arthur she could have 
been turned out of it by Eng- 
land single- handed, with the 
squadron then on the China 
station, and without the assist- 
ance of Japan, which, however, 
could in all probability have 
been obtained. We say this 
from personal knowledge, as 
the present writer was on the 
spot at the time. The oppor- 
tunity was lost, and, like all 
other lost opportunities, it has 
gone for ever. 

In conclusion, we must most 
emphatically repudiate any de- 
sire to stir up bad blood or ill- 
feeling between England and 
Russia, and one reason why we 
have spoken so plainly on the 
international relations between 
the two countries is, that we 
feel it to be impossible to say 
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anything in a British journal 
which could increase the viru- 
lent abuse of this country by 
the public press of Russia, 
which has already exhausted 
all the translatable gutter 
vocabulary of that polite 
nation. Furthermore, it is 
most desirable that the British 
public should have some clear 
idea of the aims of Russia, and 
the means by which she is 
steadily and persistently carry- 
ing out those aims, for she is 
now pressing closely upon us 
at more than one point where 
our most vital interests are 
deeply concerned. She is of 


all nations the most unscrupu- 
lous in the means she adopts 
for attaining her ambitions; 
and although she undoubtedly 
possesses the greatest army 
that the world has ever seen, 
and a powerful navy, which 


she is rapidly augmenting, she 
has an enormous extent of ter- 
ritory to defend, and her fin- 
ances are not in a very flourish- 
ing condition, so there is every 
reason to believe that her threats 
and menaces are very much in 
the nature of bluff, and that, 
as Mr Norman says, it would 
be very inconvenient to her 
to have “her bluff called.” 
Certainly the time seems to 
be now approaching when we 
must either call her bluff or 
continue to back down with 
a rapidly accelerating speed. 
There is one little word the 
value of which Russia appears 
to thoroughly realise and Eng- 
land does not, and that word is 
“prestige.” Every time that 
Russia bluffs England and 
gains a diplomatic victory,— 
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no matter how insignificant the 
point may apparently be, —a 
certain marketable quantity of 
prestige is transferred from one 
nation to the other. Our bal- 
ance at the bank was large 
when the process began, but it 
is being rapidly depleted in 
Asia, and it is quite certain 
that neither can trade flourish 
nor subject races be governed 
without a goodly store of pres- 
tige to draw upon. 

While we now write, Russia 
is trying to squeeze a special 
treaty concerning Manchuria 
out of the Chinese Government, 
and behind the backs of the 
other Powers, who have been 
engaged in conjunction with 
her in relieving the legations 
and suppressing the Boxer 
rebellion; and this, notwith- 
standing that she is solemnly 
pledged not to seek any special 
advantages for herself  in- 
dependently. of those Powers. 
This Russo-Chinese conven- 
tion—as it is called—has been 
published in all the news- 
papers, so that it is unneces- 
sary to reproduce it here. 
Count Lamsdorff has assured 
our ambassador at St Peters- 
burg that there is nothing in 
it. On the face of it there seems 
to be a great deal in it. 

Time will show whether the 
other Powers (or some of them) 
will be sufficiently agreed 
amongst themselves to set their 
faces firmly against what 
appears to be another gross 
breach of faith. 

Before these words are in the 
hands of our readers there will 
in all probability be some fresh 
developments. 
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LITERATURE AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE—UNTAUGHT AND UNTEACHABLE 
—CHEAP CULTURE AND FLAGRANT SENTIMENTALISM—THE FUTILITY 
OF MODERN CRITICISM—THE DISCIPLINE OF THE CLASSICS—-THE BEST 


SCHOOL FOR AMBASSADORS, 


THE announcement that a 
famous philanthropist is intent 
to found a scholarship at Ox- 
ford, which shall encourage the 
study of literature, recalls a re- 
proach aimed at our universi- 
ties since the beginning of time. 
Oxford and Cambridge, we have 
been told with painful itera- 
tion, have sedulously neglected 
the pursuit of letters. Our 
philanthropist evidently  in- 


dorses the popular charge, and 
while we applaud his generos- 
ity, we may perhaps suggest 
without churlishness that his 
welldoing might have found a 


better occasion. There is an 
old proverb, “owls to Athens” ; 
and though we are not blind to 
the manifold and grievous sins 
constantly sinned by our. uni- 
versities, they stand in no bit- 
terer need of the humanities 
than London (let us say) or 
Birmingham. But the philan- 
thropist may justly claim that 
the weight of authority inclines 
to his side, even though the 
method of reform is all his own. 

The line of scholars and poets 
that have denounced their 
university as a harsh step- 
mother is long and varied. In 
the ‘Return from Parnassus,’ 
the unprofitableness of learning 
Is already celebrated ; and the 
Elizabethans denounced the 
mere scholar with an eloquence 
only justified by experience. 
The poet, always a rebel against 
the commonplace, resented then, 


as he resents now, the inter- 
ference of the erudite, and no 
sooner was he come to take his 
place among the wits of London 
than he blamed his university 
for an empty pocket. Gray 
was less reasonable, and yet 
more violent than the Eliza- 
bethans. They at least shook 
the dust of Cambridge from 
their feet, while Gray spent a 
studious life within the precincts 
of a despised college. His dis- 
taste of Cambridge was in- 
stantly acquired. As Kit Smart, 
his contemporary, deplored the 
fate of an eagle chained in 
a college court, so Gray felt 
the fetters heavy upon his 
proud intellect. “Surely it 
was of this place, now Cam- 
bridge, but formerly known by 
the name of Babylon,”—thus he 
wrote in the first year of his 
residence — “that the prophet 
spoke when he said, ‘ The wild 
beasts of the desert shall dwell 
there ; and their houses shall be 
full of doleful creatures; and 
owls shall dwell there, and 
satyrs shall dance there: their 
forts and towers shall be a den 
for ever, a joy of wild asses ; 
there shall the great owl make 
her nest, and lay and hatch and 
gather under her shadow; it 
shall be a court of dragons ; the 
screech owl also shall rest there, 
and find for herself a place of 
rest.’” And yet, for all his pro- 
fession of contempt, Gray found 
a serener peace in Cambridge 
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than he could have found else- 
where. There, in the quiet 
seclusion of Pembroke, he 
studied the classics, watched 
the flowers grow in the college 
garden, and spun his gossamer 
web of poetry. What if “the 
high and mighty Prince Roger, 
surnamed the Long,” appeared 
ridiculous to his witty eye, there 
were still books at his elbow, 
and birds sang in the trees. 
Contemptuous as was Gray, 
Gibbon was yet more violent 
in his denunciation. “To the 
University of Oxford,” he wrote, 
“T acknowledge no obligation ; 
and she will as cheerfully re- 
nounce me for a son, as I am 
willing to disclaim her for a 
mother.” But what could Ox- 


ford or any other university 
have taught the author of the 
‘Decline and Fall’? No human 
institution has ever yet been 


designed for the training of 
infant prodigies, and Gibbon 
was prodigious in the cradle. 
“T arrived at Oxford,” he con- 
fessed, “with a stock of erudi- 
tion that might have puzzled 
a doctor, and a degree of ig- 
norance of which a schoolboy 
would have been ashamed.” 
We admit the erudition, we 
refuse to believe in the ignor- 
ance; and truly a boy who at 
fifteen was an adept in “exotic 
history,” and “had already 
exhausted all that could be 
learned in English of the Arabs 
and Persians,” had little to learn 
from the Oxford professors. So 
Southey and Shelley, Johnson 
and Darwin, all reproach their 
useless universities; and they 
reproached them because they 
asked too much of their teach- 
ing. Being inventors in liter- 
ature or science, they expected 
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to increase their own stock of 
learning within the walls of a 
college, and they forgot, in 
their displeasure at wasted 
time, that valuable knowledge 
comes of itself. As we have 
insisted before in these pages, 
the instruction of a university 
should have no end in view. If 
neither Oxford nor Cambridge 
can make lawyers or doctors, 
much less can they create his- 
torians or men of letters. Dis- 
cipline is theirs to give: they 
cannot hope to retard or im- 
prove the achievement of an 
original mind. 

However, the complaints of 
Gray and Gibbon have found 
many an echo, It is com- 
plained, with a perfect justice, 
that our universities have done 
little for modern literature, that 
as a result of pedagogic neglect 
the task of criticism is disgrace- 
fully performed, and that the 
editing of English texts is left to 
the half-literate. Now, in these 
complaints there is a very large 
grain of truth. Our critics are 
no better than we and our 
literature deserve; our literary 
editors are wont to confuse the 
art of letters with philology ; 
and the universities stand aside 
in moody indifference. But 
why should they not thus stand 
aside? We have no right to 
expect of any institution more 
than it can give. Oxford and 
Cambridge are ready with an 
admirable discipline; and if a 
man be honestly interested in 
literature, he can learn more 
from books than all the pro- 
fessors and all the lecturers of 
Europe can teach him. The 
true man of letters, in brief, 
needs no encouragement either 
from triposes or “ post-gradu- 
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ate” courses, and we contem- 
plate the errors of editors and 
critics with a cheerful spirit, 
because we know well that 
literature, if it be worth any- 
thing, will cheerfully survive 
the folly of pedants and the 
impotence of institutions. 

In the first place, literature 
is untaught and unteachable. 
Taste and ear and fancy are 
given to few, and given way- 
wardly. Even the true scholar 
is ready-made before he betakes 
himself to Oxford or Cambridge, 
and if his scholarship is distin- 
guishable from pedantry, he 
carries to the university far 
more than the university can 
give him. Porson was an 
eminent Grecian, not because he 
passed through the curriculum 
of Eton and Trinity, but be- 
cause an appreciation of Greek 
literature was in his blood. No 


other system could have im- 
paired or bettered his faculty ; 
and as the highest scholarship 
cannot be forced, so the more 
delicate art of letters must be 
left to grow up in an unweeded 


garden. Marlowe and Jonson 
did not acquire their divine gift 
on’ the banks of the Cam. 
Maybe Gabriel Harvey profited 
as much from the discipline of 
Pembroke College as Spenser. 
To Thackeray, Tennyson, and 
FitzGerald, Trinity doubtless 
meant above all the meeting- 
place of friends, and if litera- 
ture can be taught, a wise 
companionship is its purest en- 
couragement. 

That an appreciation of litera- 
ture cannot be acquired is, then, 
the clearest lesson of literary 
history. But even if such an 
appreciation might be artifici- 
ally inculcated, this painful in- 
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culeation would not be the 
business of our universities. 
As we have said before, the 
universities are not asked to 
equip their alumni for the 
practical professions. Their 
highest privilege is to pro- 
vide such a discipline as shall 
render all tasks easy. When 
Gibbon protested against the 
impotence of Oxford, he was 
guilty of an inapposite com- 
plaint. He expected a formal 
institution to take an interest 
in “exotic history,” and he had 
no surer basis in reason than 
the recalcitrant parent, who 
grumbles that a seat of learning 
should neglect book-keeping. A 
narrow curriculum, in fact, is 
the safeguard of our univer- 
sities, and the revolutions of the 
last thirty years might well 
appal the hardiest reformer. 
False sciences have followed 
one another into prosperity and 
distrust with amazing rapidity. 
Comparative Philology, for 
instance, had its day, and is 
now ceasing tobe. If Professor 
Max Miiller had had his way, 
he might, perhaps, have given 
a degree for a proficient know- 
ledge of the solar heresy. And 
the best that we can hope for 
Oxford and Cambridge is a loyal 
respect for tradition, a sturdy 
mistrust of new studies. Mathe- 
matics and Classics are still the 
best instruments of discipline. 
With their aid the brain may be 
rendered capable of any enter- 
prise, and we shall not be con- 
fident concerning the future of 
Oxford and Cambridge until 
the present policy of tinker and 
change be for ever abandoned. 
However, the universities 
have made their attempt, and 
students may, if they choose, 
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pursue a course of modern 
literature. Now, the study 
of Greek and Latin presents 
difficulties which industry and 
intelligence alone can under- 
stand. Modern literature is an 
open book to those who feel 
within them the spirit of 
appreciation. How, then, is 
modern literature to be taught? 
Two methods are possible, each 
of them fatal. The student 
who wishes to build a temple 
of learning upon the sandy 
foundation of ignorance may 
attempt to understand the 
vehicle or the thought which 
that vehicle carries. In the one 
case he drifts upon the rock of 
philology; in the other he sticks 
fast on the shallows of sign- 
post criticism. On either hand, 
he is far remote from the haven 
of literature. But the uni- 
versities, legislating in a panic, 
have done their best, and while 
Cambridge has devised a 
“Medieval and Modern Lan- 
guage Tripos,” Oxford has 
founded an unpopular school 
of “Liters Anglice.” In 
neither university is the inno- 
vation successful or esteemed. 
Oxford plods wearily along the 
stony ground of Gothic, while 
Cambridge more jauntily pur- 
sues the primrose-path of discur- 
sive criticism. Both have failed 
egregiously, and an examina- 
tion of the papers that have 
been set is sufficient to convince 
the most sanguine of a lament- 
able mistake. 

For Oxford, then, English 
literature is an affair of punc- 
tuation and etymology. Beo- 
wulf and Chaucer, Langland 
and Shakespeare, are put upon 
the Procrustean bed of philo- 
logy. They are lopped and 
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docked until they remain mere 
masses of curious words, and 
when the zealous undergraduate 
finds it too easy to explain 
Shakespeare's use of “com- 
modity,” “function,” “preg- 
nant,” &c., he is invited to the 
severer task of turning Gothic 
into modern English. This, of 
course, may be excellent prac- 
tice. But neither in form nor 
matter is Gothic comparable to 
Greek, and we are old-fashioned 
enough to believe that more 
may be learned from Aischylus 
than from Ulphilas. Thus Ox- 
ford. Cambridge is far more 
reckless. Though not free from 
the philological taint, her exam- 
ination, which includes also a 
selection of other modern lan- 
guages, is so discursive as to test 
nothing more than the hopeful- 
ness of the candidate. A know- 
ledge which is not exact is little 
worth to the young, and we do 
not envy the mind of the under- 
graduate who, among ten 
questions to be answered be- 
tween nine and twelve, is asked 
in one of them to “ appreci- 
ate Shakespeare’s Sonnets as 
poems.” Could there be a 
louder invitation to flummery ? 
Here there is no question of 
scholarship. Even though ten 
per cent of our population are 
guilty of treatises upon the 
Sonnets, the most give more to 
the task than eighteen minutes, 
and reserve this monument of 
boredom for their riper age. 
But the student who is asked 
his views, not his knowledge, 
must fall back upon parrot-like 
repetition or false appreciation. 
And were it possible to ask of 
his knowledge, what form shall 
the questions take? The most 
of dates may well be left to the 
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books of reference which en- 
shrine them, and the private 
life of a poet is no more inter- 
esting in itself than the private 
life of a tinker. So far, then, 
the universities, in their at- 
tempts to patronise modern lit- 
erature, have done no more than 
set up a false standard of criti- 
cism, or exalt the insecure and 
lowly science of philology. One 
truth only reconciles us to the 
experiment—its ominous failure. 
In Oxford less than twenty 
desperate adventurers have as- 
sailed the school of “Liters 
Anglice” since its foundation, 
and the undergraduates of Cam- 
bridge have proved themselves 
little more courageous. 

Nor can we imagine how the 
study of modern literature can 
be made a reputable branch of 
science. Taste should be rigor- 


ously excluded from a sure test 


of knowledge, and if you silence 
the voice of taste, how shall you 
examine in the works of a poet 
whose language is no barrier to 
understanding? But, as a critic 
has recently pointed out, the 
universities have committed 
their gravest sin in divorcing 
modern from ancient literature. 
With resolute dogmatism an 
Oxford professor asserts that 
English literature has naught 
in common with the literatures 
of Greece and Rome. So he 
would put our poetry and prose 
into a watertight compartment, 
and pretend that the Shake- 
spearian drama and the Miltonic 
epic were evolved out of Gothic 
or of nothingness. And yet 
this crowning folly does not 
perturb us. It merely proves 
an ignorance that is akin to 
jealousy, and happily the future 
of criticism is not in the hands 
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of those who profess the mys- 
teries of Anglo-Saxon. 

The universities, then, have 
not unnaturally proved their 
incapacity to teach an unteach- 
able subject. And if by a 
freak of fortune they had suc- 
ceeded, to what would they 
have attained? They would, 
perhaps, have raised the pre- 
vailing standard of our criti- 
cism. So at least thinks Mr 
Churton Collins, whose book 
is noticed on another page, 
and we find it hard to 
believe him. Indeed, _ this 
scourge of critics contradicts 
himself very prettily. He 
proves at considerable length, 
and with some ferocity, that 
the universities are incompetent 
to produce respectable text- 
books; that one Press at least 
does not deem it undignified 
to circulate a book defaced by 
inexcusable and notorious blun- 
ders. Yet none the less he 
would gladly place the teach- 
ing of literary criticism in the 
hands of bodies which he de- 
spises. Of course he would 
attempt to reform the system 
before he established his post- 
graduate course. But even 
after the severest reform, the 
blind would still lead the blind, 
and the mob of useless critics 
would be reinforced by a hand- 
ful of pedants, who would per- 
form their unnecessary task 
no better than the ancient 
hacks. 

The truth is, we need no 
more critics. The extension of 
the universities, with its cheap 
culture and flagrant sentiment- 
alism, has completed the work 
of universal education and the 
cheap press. Everybody is 
cultured nowadays, and so the 
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wants of the “cultured” are 
easily satisfied. The standard 
is depressed in every direction, 
and if Matthew Arnold or 
Sainte - Beuve revisited the 
earth, he would have as small 
chance of earning a living by 
criticism as would Aristotle 
himself. The daily tasks of 
the critics are efficiently per- 
formed by the young men who 
are not “smart” enough to be 
“picturesque reporters,” and 
for the most part they are quite 
equal to their task. They can 
applaud the theology of Marie 
Corelli, or detect in Mr Le Gal- 
lienne “the solemn eloquence of 
an abiding truth,” just as well 
as those who have gone through 
a dozen ante- or post-graduate 
courses. They can esteem no 
literary masterpiece, because 
their touchstone of literature is 
the columns of their own 
“organ.” But if a book tickles 
the curious by anonymity, or is 
written by a “breezy” novelist 
who has worked his way home 
before the mast (with the lime- 
light on), or has insulted the 
British officer from the security 
of a bomb-proof shelter, it is sure 
of what the ingenious journalist 
calls a “hearing.” And doubt- 
less it deserves it, and inter- 
views will most properly follow 
its publication, and the gentle- 
man’s photograph, goggle-eyes, 
murderous moustache and all, 
will be in the papers, and the 
unknown lady’s tea-set will be 
described, and while her name 
is suppressed her “cheery ” villa 
will excuse a flood of eloquence, 
and her tradesmen will enjoy 
the advertisement, which only 
reaches her by stealth. Such 
is the depth to which criticism 
has sunk, and it is hardly worth 
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the while of our ancient univer- 
sities to raise it. 

Not that we deplore the 
banality of modern criticism. 
On the contrary, we delight 
in its helpless humour and 
grotesque impertinence. One 
weekly ragbag of literature is 
our constant solace, and we 
would never ask its judgment 
to be sane so long as its “ per- 
sonalities” are diverting. The 
scraps of biography with which 
its columns are peppered, the 
gentle indiscretion wherewith 
the curtain is drawn aside 
from the “home-life” of some 
wealthy novelist, are far more 
amusing than the most pro- 
found exposition of first prin- 
ciples. The gravity of those 
illiterate writers, who from 
time to time deplore that Mr 
Meredith cannot touch the 
heart of the people, could not 
be acquired at Oxford; and 
we would not have our uni- 
versities spoil sport for all 
the literature in the world. 
Poetry is all very well, and 
fiction has been perchance an 
elegant art; but what are 
poetry and fiction compared 
to short chatty paragraphs? 
We want paragraphs, and we 
want them chatty, and we can 
get as many as we like for 
a few halfpence. Why, then, 
should we bestir the univer- 
sities to useless effort? Our 
criticism is on a level with 
the works which suggest its 
incursions into the privacy of 
“happy home-life,” and we 
would not have it bettered for 
the world. Why should we 
read the prose of Dionysius the 
Halicarnassian when the gossip 
of the ‘Tatler’ is under our 
eye? And of what worth is 
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the masterpiece of Longinus 
when it is weighed in the bal- 
ance against the foremost of 
our “literary paragraphists”? 

The serious critic is born, 
like the poet. Him can no 
imperious system improve, no 
sternly authorised teacher in- 
struct. “I cannot see,” said 
Dr Johnson, “ that lectures can 
do so much good as reading the 
books from which the lectures 
are taken.” And the serious 
critic will carry away from a 
university little that will 
directly assist his craft. True, 
he will owe it the admirable 
discipline of the classics; but 
the just comparison of ancient 
with modern, the right appre- 
ciation of English and French 
literatures, must be the work of 
his own brain. Nor could it 
be otherwise. It is only the 
facile disciples of the Extension 
system who can teach “ss- 
thetics.” Graver professors re- 
cognise that taste can only be 
sincere when it is the result of 
direct impression and_ secret 
study. Facts may be pumped 
into a receptive mind; a taste 
which is dictated from without 
is no better than the cheap 
“culture” provided at so much 
a-head by Mr Sadler and his 
colleagues. 

And while the serious critic 
needs no aid, the real practi- 
tioner can learn nothing from 
our ancient seats of learning. 
His best allies are the char- 
woman and the office - boy, 
whose erudition he need not 
rival, and whose intelligence it 
is not the business of Oxford 
or Cambridge to shape. The 
work he achieves is amusing— 
that is all. It is forgotten as 
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soon as the works which are 
its excuse, and if the best of 
modern literature is obscured 
by the tittle-tattle of the critics, 
that does not matter. If there 
were no critics, it would be ob- 
scured by somebody (or some- 
thing) else. But sooner or 
later the flail of time winnows 
the threshing-floor of literature, 
and posterity may separate the 
wheat from the chaff. 
Wherefore we feel no resent- 
ment against the futility of our 
critics: we can hope no better 
fate for our philanthropists’ 
scholarship than that it should 
encounter but little competi- 
tion; and while we admit the 
truth of our philanthropists’ 
implied reproach, we do not 
like the remedy. All the en- 
croachments that have been 
made upon the curricula of our 
universities during the last 
quarter of a century have been 
unhappily inspired. They have 
tended to divert our academic 
energy from its true channel. 
The innovators are not con- 
tent to make men and scholars ; 
they would turn out chemists 
or lawyers or critics. They 
forget, do the innovators, that 
the highest function of an 
academy is to teach its alumni 
to learn, to think, and to act. 
In Germany and elsewhere the 
student is shot into the mill, 
and turned out at the other end 
according to pattern, a phil- 
osopher, a brewer, or a clergy- 
man. But our English univer- 
sities might boast for many cen- 
turies of their impracticability. 
They educated their pupils 
without thought of the future: 


the undergraduates learned 
the art of converse one from 
2P 
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another ; in the freedom of 
college-rooms they practised 
the eternal contest of wits; 
and the classics not only re- 
vealed to them the finest liter- 
ature of the world, but proved 
the value of mental discipline. 
So, in the pleasant confusion 
of bodily and __ intellectual 
athletics, our students grew 
into statesmen or writers or 
governors ; they distinguished 
our Parliament by their elo- 
quence; or they ruled with 
equal hand the distant pro- 
vinces of our empire. But the 
universities did not presume 
to teach them the practical 
conduct of affairs. The tradi- 
tion and habit of the place, 
the invariable round of lectures, 
the common life of the college, 
all went to the making of a 
man; and we view with dis- 
trust any interference with 
our ancient, wise, unintelligent 
ideal. Tennyson, Thackeray, 
and FitzGerald learned nothing 
at Trinity which they could 
turn to instant and practical 
advantage. But none of the 
three would have been pre- 
cisely the man into which he 
grew had he not wandered 
along the Backs and drifted 
in an idle boat down to the 
willows. No writer has better 
expressed the true spirit of 
Cambridge than FitzGerald, 
whose ‘Euphranor’ celebrates 
the battle not only of the wits 
but of the boats. A strenuous 
race follows a strenuous argu- 
ment, and “the crews pulling 
with all their might compacted 
into perfect rhythm,” belong as 
intimately to the place as do 
the young scholars, who dis- 
pute of Shakespeare and the 
‘Broad Stone of Honour.’ 
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“Bravo, St John’s!” “Go it, 
Trinity !” — these cries are a 
better part of our education 
than many courses of English 
literature. And where, save 
in Greece and in Plato, shall 
you match the sentiment of 
the last page? “Then,” says 
the writer, “waiting a little 
while to hear how the winner 
had won and the loser lost, 
and watching Phidippus en- 
gaged in eager conversation 
with his defeated brethren, I 
took Euphranor and Lexi- 
logus under either arm (Ly- 
cion having got into better 
company elsewhere), and walked 
home with them across the 
meadow leading to the town, 
whither the dusky troops of 
gownsmen with all their con- 
fused voices seemed, as it were, 
evaporating in the twilight, 
while a Nightingale began to 
be heard among the flowering 
Chestnuts of Jesus.” Here is a 
reminiscence which neither the 
denunciation of the moderns 
nor the ill-advised generosity 
of Mr Passmore Edwards can 
either improve or decry. 
There remains one profession, 
many of whose most illustrious 
members have taken whatever 
is best from our universities, 
and yet not clamoured that 
Oxford and Cambridge should 
revise the statutes for their 
benefit. We have not yet heard 
the diplomatists complain that 
no academic course has been 
devised for them. True, many 
of them have been admirable 
scholars before they set out 
upon their ultimate career ; 
but being wise men they have 
learned their profession in its 
exercise. Some, indeed, of the 
most expert were in a chancery 
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before they were ripe for Trinity 
or Christ Church. Sir Edward 
Malet, for instance, who has 
recently published his remin- 
iscences,! joined the diplomatic 
service at sixteen, and is con- 
vinced that the world—the re- 
moter world—is the best school 
for ambassadors. “Many young 
fellows,” he says, “imagine that 
happiness is only to be found 
at Paris, Vienna, Berlin, or 
Rome; whereas in fact their 
professional salvation lies in 
going to China, South America, 
and all outlandish posts. In 
the former case you are like a 
squirrel in a cage. In the 
latter, you breathe the air of 
the world, which contains in it 
the salt of life.” And the air 
of the world teaches another 
lesson, not better, perhaps, nor 
worse than the lesson taught 
by an intelligent university. 
But while the scholar would 
not pick up his training on a 
grand tour, so the diplomat 
does not ask to learn his trade 
within the four sides of a col- 
lege quadrangle. ‘“ And then 
again,” says Sir Edward Malet, 
“Imperialism. How can a man 
who wanders from court to 
court on the Continent realise 
the magnificence of our Em- 
pire, and the responsibilities it 
entails on the humblest of 
officials in her Majesty’s service? 
Make the world your travelling 
ground, not Europe. Go to 
the east, west, and south; see 
the British flag in every har- 
bour and creek, and British 
enterprise in every quarter of 
the globe.” Would that we 
could all go to the east, west, 
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and south! Then Great Britain 
would be no more insulted by 
that vice of cannibalism which 
persuades the Pro-Boers to out- 
rage their country’s flag, and 
to believe the foulest calumnies 
of their country’s enemies. 
Good fortune has dogged the 
footsteps of Sir Edward Malet, 
and his book is before all things 
a happy book. It does not 
always seem wise; now and 
again it is even trivial. The 
artifice of Whiffles, the spirit 
of interviewing, is not very 
humorous at the start; at the 
finish it is depressing. But a 
few faults do not impair the 
imperturbable amiability of the 
book. Sir Edward Malet can- 
not hide his happiness. His 
life has been successful and 
adventurous. None of his am- 
bitions remains unsatisfied, and 
no doubt he sat himself down 
in retirement to recall these 
“ Shifting Scenes,” with the gay 
smile of satisfaction upon his 
face. So gay is the smile, 
indeed, that his readers cannot 
choose but smile in sympathy ; 
and even when they cease to 
smile, they admire the writer's 
shrewdness and good luck. Sir 
Edward, at any rate, did not 
waste his time copying docu- 
ments in a peaceful chancery. 
He tells us that from 1860 to 
1883, when he found rest in the 
haven of Berlin, war dogged his 
footsteps. He was at Parana 
when General Urquiza made 
war on the national forces; he 
lived through the bitter years 
of civil war at Washington; a 
secretary in Paris while France 
and Germany were in conflict, 
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he was witness of the hideous 
Commune; in Egypt, again, 
he carried his life in his hand ; 
and when he found his due re- 
ward at Berlin, he might well 
boast that after the stress of 
twenty years he had earned the 
harbourage of quiet waters. 
Being a traveller and a diplo- 
mat, he has known many men 
and strange cities; and being 
a man of observation, he has 
understood the distinguished 
statesmen whom he has seen. 
Lord Lyons is his prime hero, 
and the great ambassador de- 
serves his place of pride. One 
line would be an honourable 
epitaph: “He was the best 
chief a young man could serve 
under. To him the whole of 
life was a duty;” and doubt- 
less Sir Edward Malet would 
attribute a large measure of his 
success to the many years dur- 
ing which he acknowledged the 
chieftaincy of Lord Lyons. So 
Sir Edward sketches for us the 
valiant Tewfik; so he draws 
the character of Gordon — “a 
Paladin impelled by a vicari- 
ous chivalry to do battle for his 
whole order” ; so he tells again, 
from a fresh point of view, the 
oft-told tale of the Franco- 
German war. But to whatever 
page you turn you will find a 
piece of amiable gossip, and if 
the reflection is not profound, 
it is kindly and intelligible. 
But the eminent value of 
gossip is (or should be), that it 
reveals to us the smaller traits 
of great men. What the heroes 
of this world achieve history 
tells us, or did tell us before 
the Ecole des Chartes usurped 
a province of art. But history 
does not tell us the trivialities 
of heroic life. That, indeed, is 
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the privilege of memoirs, which 
are not ashamed to trick out 
the greatest of men in torn 
dressing - gowns and battered 
slippers. It is our own fault 
if we do not know Bismarck 
intimately, yet Sir Edward 
adds a few anecdotes to the 
sum of our knowledge. For 
instance, it seems to dispel a 
popular illusion to know that 
on the morning of the Emperor 
Frederick’s funeral the Chan- 
cellor was surprised with tears 
in his eyes; and since we are 
always glad to recall the foibles 
of great men, we discover with 
great pleasure one of Prince 
Bismarck’s favourite stories. 
Thus it runs: A traveller in 
the Shires rested at noon at a 
wayside hostelry and took lun- 
cheon. When it was finished 
he asked for the bill. The 
landlord brought it to him, and 
after casting a glance at it, he 
looked at Boniface, and said, 
“What is your name?” “My 
name,” replied the landlord, 
“is Partridge.” “Ah,” said 
the traveller, “by the length of 
your bill I should have thought 
it would have been Woodcock.” 
It is not very funny, but it 
may go down to posterity, with 
champagne and stout, as one of 
Bismarck’s favourites. 

Again, Sir Edward draws 
an admirable portrait of Lord 
Brougham, seen through the 
eye of a boy. The picture is 
not amiable, yet it sounds too 
true to be a caricature. 

And there is many another 
portrait in this amiable book— 
a book which would have defied 
criticism, even if that art had 
been studied in an ancient uni- 
versity and fortified by an un- 
impeachable degree. 
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THE POSITION OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AND 
ARMY REFORM. 


SincE the last issue of 
‘Maga’ army matters have 
occupied a large share of pub- 
lic attention, and rightly so, 
as on the scheme now being 
framed for the reorganisation 
of our military forces will de- 
pend the efficiency of our 
powers for defence and offence. 
The two cannot be separated. 
Nay, more, our very existence 
as a great nation may depend 
on it. No one can tell how 
soon the fate of the British 
Empire may not hang in the 
balance, or how soon some 
slight defect in our defensive 
armour or some flaw in the 
weapon with which we hope 
to strike back at an adversary, 
may not imperil the very life 
of the entire body. We all 
know that one successful battle, 
or one crushing defeat, has 
from time immemorial swept 
away the cobwebs laboriously 
woven by years of diplomacy. 
So it will happen again until 
the happy day of promise 
comes, when wars will cease 
in all the world. Hence we 
cannot but feel that this is 
a momentous and anxious time 
in our national history, and 
that we owe no apology to our 
readers for dwelling on Army 
Reform at some length. 

Only a few days before Mr 
Brodrick, with so much ability 
and clearness, unfolded his 
great scheme in the House of 
Commons, there occurred in 
the Upper House a debate 
which, although, as it were, 
incidentally provoked, has a 





vital bearing on our entire 
military organisation and effici- 
ency. Lord Wolseley, in a 
long and temperate speech, 
which had evidently been most 
carefully prepared, called at- 
tention to the present position 
and powers of the Commander- 
in- Chief —a_ position which, 
from his five years’ experience, 
he considered, as now defined 
and limited, to be unpractical, 
and injurious to the true in- 
terests and efficiency of the 
army. 

Perhaps it may not be out 
of place to give a short outline 
of the various systems which 
have been in force at the War 
Office since the commencement 
of the Crimean war in 1854, 
when the separate office of 
Secretary of State for War 
was first constituted. Previous 
to this date our army was 
insignificant as regards size, 
comparatively inexpensive as 
regards cost, and was ad- 
ministered in a method alike 
complicated and unbusiness- 
like. In those primitive days 
the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies was presumed to have 
so much spare time on his 
hands that he could also super- 
vise the army. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief, however, of 
course subject to the Crown, 
had undisputed and complete 
control over the army. All 
patronage and all details what- 
soever were placed in his 
hands, except as regards spend- 
ing money. This branch, as 


now, was under parliamentary 
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control, and was vested in a 
Secretary-at-War, who had an 
office in the old Horse-Guards 
at Whitehall. Then again, by 
a strange anomaly, there were 
several other departments, all 
more or less closely associated 
with the maintenance of the 
efficiency of the army, which 
were practically independent, 
and had separate offices. For 
instance, the ordnance services, 
as well as the supply of war- 
like stores and material, were 
under the charge of a Master- 
General and Board of Ord- 
nance, who supplied stores at 
the requisition of the Secretary- 
at- War; while, as regards 
artillery and engineer contin- 
gents, they were subject to the 
Commander -in-Chief. Simi- 
larly, the medical department 
was distinct, owning a double 
allegiance to the military chief 
of the army as regards dis- 
cipline, and to the civilian 
Secretary in their expenditure 
of money. In like manner the 
commissariat department was 
more or less civilian in its 
organisation, and had its office 
in the Treasury buildings; 
while finally the accounts of 
all departments were ultimately 
audited and passed at Somer- 
set House. It is needless to 
say that, when the rude test 
of a great war came, such a 
complicated and_ disjointed 
system was found to be quite 
unworkable, and an effort was 
made to centralise alike the 
administrative and financial 
control under one head, who 
would be responsible to Par- 
liament and the country for 
the efficiency of the various 
departments, which had hither- 
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to been more or less indepen- 
dent and almost irresponsible. 
It would be tedious to trace 
out in detail all the successive 
steps which have been taken 
from time to time to produce 
our present organisation as it 
now exists. Suffice it to say that 
the army was removed entirely 
from the control of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, 
and a separate Secretary of 
State was created, whose duties 
were confined to the army only 
—the office of Secretary for 
War being merged in the 
higher office. At the same 
time the various minor de- 
partments, which previously 
had separate offices, were trans- 
ferred to the War Office, and 
placed under the direct super- 
vision of the War Minister. 
The Board of Ordnance was 
entirely abolished —the Com- 
mander -in- Chief taking over 
the military portion of its 
functions, and the civilian side 
of the War Office taking charge 
of the finance. These changes, 
however, in no way affected 
the position or power of the 
Commander - in - Chief, except 
that they added considerably 
to his duties and responsibili- 
ties. He still remained the 
supreme chief and ruler of the 
army, and was held to be 
solely responsible to the Crown 
for its fighting efficiency, while 
the Secretary of State for War 
was responsible to Parliament. 
In 1870, under the adminis- 
tration of Mr Cardwell, came 
another change, with the object 
so far as possible of abolishing 
the dual government of the 
army, which had hitherto ex- 
isted, and which was found to 
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be productive of much friction, 
delay, and maladministration. 
By the War Office Act, 1870, 
and three subsequent Orders in 
Council, the Secretary of State 
for War was constituted the 
supreme head of the army, and 
directly responsible to Parlia- 
ment and the country; while 
under him were three distinct 
departments, over which he 
exercised supervision :— 

1. The department of the 
Commander - in - Chief, under 
whom was placed the control 
of the combatant forces, and 
all relating to their patronage, 
training, and personal efficiency. 

2. The department of the 
Surveyor-General of the Ord- 
nance, in which was comprised 
the supply of all material and 
stores, as well as all civil 
administration in connection 
with military matters, except 


the payment of troops. 

3. The Financial Department, 
under the Financial Secretary, 
who prepared the estimates, 
audited the accounts, and super- 
vised not only the pay depart- 
ment but also the appropriation 


of all money. In addition 
there was a central department 
of the War Office, which exer- 
cised what practically amounted 
to a double audit of accounts, 
and dealt with all matters not 
coming directly under the com- 
petency of the three main de- 
partments already enumerated. 

In this arrangement it will 
be seen that, although the Com- 
mander-in-Chief occupied a very 
powerful position, and was the 
chief expert adviser of the 
Secretary of State, he was in 
no way responsible for an 
essential element in the fighting 
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efficiency of an army, namely, 
the supply of guns and muni- 
tions of war. This responsi- 
bility was vested in the Sur- 
veyor-General of the Ordnance, 
a civilian parliamentary official, 
who changed with each Govern- 
ment. In point of fact, the 
effect of such an organisation 
was to throw a vast amount 
of power into the hands of the 
permanent and civilian officials. 
The two under-secretaries, one 
continually in the office, the 
other imported by the Govern- 
ment of the day, controlled the 
central department of the War 
Office, and in the case of a weak 
War Minister soon obtained 
paramount influence in all 
matters of detail. As both 
were necessarily devoid of prac- 
tical experience of the army or 
its requirements, endless friction 
between them and the military 
officials, combined with hope- 
less muddle and _ inefficiency, 
were the inevitable result of 
such a system. 

In 1887 and February 1888 
an effort was made by Mr 
Stanhope by an Order in 
Council to concentrate responsi- 
bility for military efficiency on 
the Commander-in-Chief. This 
officer was made responsible to 
the Secretary of State for 
War not only that the personnel 
of the army was efficient and 
properly trained, but also that 
all stores, material for war, 
clothing, and suchlike were 
sufficient in quantity, and suit- 
able in material and pattern. 
In fact, the Commander - in- 
Chief was constituted the main 
and the sole responsible expert 
adviser of the War Minister. 
He had, it is true, to get money 
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and stores from the civilian de- 
partment, and had nothing to 
do with finance ; otherwise his 
responsibility was almost un- 
limited in military affairs. 
A special importance was also 
given to the Adjutant - Gen- 
eral, who, in addition to being 
responsible for his own special 
department, exercised a general 
supervision over the others. 
The same Order in Council also 
defined the duties of the civil de- 
partments. They were presided 
over by a Financial Secretary, 
who was held accountable for 
due economy being practised, 
and had the supervision of con- 
tracts, manufactures, and ac- 
counts. The Government fac- 
tories were placed under 


civilian management, the Sur- 
veyor-General of the Ordnance 
and his department were ab- 
olished, while no change was 


made in the central depart- 
ment of the War Office, which 
was still left under the two 
under-secretaries. Hence there 
was no simplification of ac- 
counts, there was the same 
double audit, and the same 
civilian interference with all 
the technical details of each sep- 
arate department. 

It may easily be seen now 
that there were many inherent 
defects in the 1888 system, 
which foredoomed it to failure. 
We will now, however, only 
refer to the position of the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

It is possible that under other 
circumstances it might have 
been found that the responsi- 
bilities centred on this one 
office were not beyond the 
powers of one man, assisted by 
the experienced chiefs of the 
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various military offices. Mr 
Stanhope, however, selected a 
most unfortunate time for heap- 
ing extra work and responsi- 
bility on the office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The Duke 
of Cambridge still retained that 
post, having at that time al- 
ready occupied it for nearly 
thirty-three years. When he 
first assumed the position, the 
army was comparatively small 
and the work light: hence he 
had in the course of long years 
settled down into habits which, 
at his advanced time of life, 
it was difficult to change, but 
which were quite incompatible 
with the business of the War 
Office being efficiently carried 
out, more especially when so 
much responsibility was cen- 
tred in the Commander-in- 
Chief. In point of fact, the 
Duke of Cambridge for many 
years did very little work at 
the War office. Social and 
other duties took up much 
of his time; he was a keen 
sportsman, and was naturally 
loth to abandon the interest 
in those relaxations to which 
he had been for so many years 
accustomed, while his health 
required visits to German baths 
in the autumn, and not un- 
frequently a sojourn in a milder 
climate during the late winter 
and spring. Hence, as a natural 
result, in the absence of his 
chief, the next senior officer— 
that is, the Adjutant-General— 
commanded the army, and 
vicariously assumed the re- 
sponsibility for its efficiency. 
This point was strongly brought 
out in the celebrated cordite 
question, which was the im- 
mediate cause of the downfall 
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of the Rosebery Administra- 
tion. The Government, when 
attempting to justify their 
neglect to provide sufficient 
stores of small-arm ammuni- 
tion, referred to Sir Redvers 
Buller, the Adjutant-General, 
for a_ certificate that the 
reserves were sufficient, al- 
though the Commander-in-Chief 
was alone held responsible. 
This vicarious responsibility, 
however, had its inconveniences, 
and could not be adopted in 
more serious proposals, which 
had to obtain the distinct 
sanction of the Commander- 
in-Chief—no matter where he 
might chance to be, or how 
occupied — before being put 


forward to the Secretary of 
State for final adoption. 

The delay and drawbacks of 
such a system were so keenly 
felt by Sir Henry Campbell- 


Bannerman, that one of his last 
acts before relinquishing office 
was to secure the retirement 
of the Duke of Cambridge—a 
change which, it was well 
known, successive War Minis- 
ters had earnestly desired, but 
had been powerless to effect. 

It was natural—nay, inevit- 
able—when it was found that 
the system inaugurated in 1888 
had from special circumstances 
proved such a disastrous failure, 
that there should be a violent 
reaction. The new Govern- 
ment, when it came into office, 
sheltering themselves behind 
the recommendation of what 
was known as the Hartington 
Commission,—recommendations 
which, it may be remarked, as a 
whole they entirely ignored,— 
altered the position of the 
Commander-in-Chief, so that, 
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except in name, he had little 
more power or authority than 
the chiefs of the various 
branches, which previously 
were under his distinct control. 
It was expressly laid down that 
“the heads of all the various 
departments, both military and 
civil, are responsible to the 
Secretary of State for the 
duties assigned to them.” These 
heads are as follows :— 

The Commander-in-Chief. 

The Adjutant-General. 

The Quartermaster-General. 

The Inspector - General of 

Fortifications. 
The Director-General of the 
Ordnance. 

Each one of these heads owes 
a separate and independent re- 
sponsibility to the Secretary of 
State quite independent of the 
Commander-in-Chief ; they have 
individually the ear of the War 
Minister, and can put forward 
any proposals or enunciate any 
views quite irrespective of the 
approval or disapproval of their 
nominal military superior, who 
is, in point of fact, only 
“primus inter pares.” Still 
more to reduce the power of the 
Commander-in-Chief, he was 
deprived of army patronage, 
which was vested in an Army 
Board, formed of the heads of 
these various departments, with 
himself, however, as president. 
This Board was deputed to 
report on— 

(a) Selections for promotion 
in the army above the 
substantive rank of 
Major. 

(b) Selection for staff ap- 
pointments. 

(c) Proposals for estimates, 
&e. 
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It would certainly seem that, 
great as were the drawbacks of 
placing too great a burden of 
responsibility on the shoulders 
of one man, the new system, 
which Lord Wolseley recently 
denounced, distinctly violated 
all the common axioms of 
efficient administration, as ex- 
ecutive power was centralised 
and responsibility diffused over 
the chiefs of these various in- 
dependent offices whom the 
Secretary of State could con- 
sult, and whose advice he could 
follow, entirely irrespective of 
the opinion of his “ Principal 
Military Adviser,” the Com- 
mander - in - Chief. Another 
radical change was instituted, 
apparently to emphasise the 
importance and responsibility of 
the civilian side of the War 
Office. All letters whatsoever, 
no matter with what subject 
they dealt, were in future to be 
addressed, not to the special 
official empowered to deal with 
them, but to the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War. They 
were then sorted in a general 
clearing-house and distributed 
to the various departments con- 
cerned. It would naturally 
appear that such a method of 
transacting business must in- 
evitably cause delay, and in 
some cases confusion. Another 
change was likewise made, 
which we consider was still 
more unfortunate and ill-judged: 
all letters emanating from the 
War Office were signed under 
the authority of the Civilian 
Secretary of State. Quite 
recently we had a striking in- 
stance of the absurdity of such 
a formula. It was deemed ad- 
visable to direct the officer 
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commanding at Aldershot to 
cancel a memorandum he had 
issued on the tactical handling 
of artillery. The instruction 
regarding this purely technical 
military detail was issued by 
order of the Secretary of State, 
who could not be expected, and, 
we are confident, would not 
claim, to be acquainted even 
with the elementary principle 
of artillery tactics. 

On the whole, after studying 
Lord Wolseley’s memorandum 
of November 12, 1900, and the 
replies thereto of Lord Lans- 
downe and Mr Brodrick, it 
would appear that the late 
Commander-in-Chief has in the 
main the best of the argument. 
It is no doubt very difficult for 
any layman, without technical 
knowledge or personal expe- 
rience of the system here dis- 
cussed, to sift the wheat from 
the chaff among the various 
points raised in support of each 
side of the question. In the 
same manner, when two dis- 
tinguished and able advocates 
argue the opposite views of the 
same case in a court of law, it 
requires a very able and ex- 
perienced judge to discriminate 
between the sound and the 
false reasoning and to give a 
fitting decision. It is notorious 
that judges, even with all their 
experience and learning, not 
infrequently differ in the final 
Court of Appeal. It is, how- 
ever, worthy of remark that 
Mr Brodrick, who may now be 
regarded as the leading counsel 
for the defence, has practically 
given away his case, since he 
concedes the main points of 
Lord Wolseley’s contention by 
suggesting— 
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1st, That the Department of 
the Adjutant - General should 
again come under the control of 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

2nd, That the Army Board 
should have the power of in- 
itiative. 

3rd, That the present system 
of letter-writing, to which we 
have already alluded, should be 
changed. It is also significant 
that Lord Northbrook stated 
in the House of Lords, on Lord 
Wolseley’s authority, that the 
latter would never have brought 
the subject up had this mem- 
orandum of Mr Brodrick been 
shown to him. This very 
omission would appear a clear 
indication of the want of con- 
sideration exhibited to the 
military head of the army—just 
as the memorandum quoted by 
Lord Lansdowne, and addressed 
by Lord Wolseley to the Di- 
rector-General of Ordnance on 


October 4, 1900, is a proof 
positive that the Commander- 
in-Chief was kept in ignorance 
of so important a matter con- 
nected with national defence 
as the armament of our forts 


and fortresses. It may be 
pointed out that preparation 
of schemes for defence and 
offence was one of the subjects 
which came under the special 
competency of the Commander- 
in-Chief, and it was more than 
hinted that this was one of the 
subjects which he had ne- 
glected. At the same time, 
while believing that Lord 
Wolseley had right on his side, 
we cannot but think he made 
a great mistake as regards the 
remedy which he suggested in 
the event of a difference of 
opinion between the Minister 
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of the day and the professional 
expert or experts, and of this 
mistake his opponents were 
not slow to take advantage. 
An appeal to “the Public” un- 
der such circumstances is mani- 
festly impracticable, as wittily 
remarked by Lord Rosebery. 
“Where is the Public? Where 
can you find it? Is it the 
threepenny press, the penny 
press, or the halfpenny press ?” 
Any such appeal must be made 
to a properly constituted tri- 
bunal, and in the interests of 
the State must be strictly con- 
fidential. 

Just as the remedy suggested 
by Lord Wolseley was impos- 
sible, so we hold to be fal- 
lacious the argument which 
was urged by his opponents, 
including the Prime Minister, 
that to give the Commander-in- 
Chief a free hand as regards the 
discipline and administration of 
the army interfered with the 
constitutional control of the 
Secretary of State over the 
army, as insisted on by Parlia- 
ment. It would be just as true 
to allege that the owner of, say, 
a yacht is deprived of the con- 
trol of his property, because his 
captain or sailing-master takes 
the whole responsibility of its 
navigation. The owner very 
properly in these details is not 
permitted to interfere, unless 
he is himself a duly qualified 
expert, otherwise very soon he 
would bring his vessel to de- 
struction and his crew to a 
watery grave. So it is with 
the army: equal disaster is 
certain to follow such amateur 
attempts at navigation. Since 
the year 1870 the average tenure 
of office of Secretaries of State 
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for War has been two and a 
half years. Many of them were 
quite new to their duties when 
they were appointed. Comment 
is needless. 

Before quitting this portion 
of our subject, on which from its 
importance we have dwelt at 
considerable length, it is impos- 
sible to avoid expressing our 
deep regret that personal re- 
criminations should have been 
allowed to obtrude into a debate 
in the House of Lords on an 
abstract principle from which 
all personalities, with excellent 
taste, were excluded by Lord 
Wolseley. We are sure that 
Lord Lansdowne must now 
regret that he so far forgot 
himself as to level reproaches, 
whether merited or not, on the 
veteran soldier at the termina- 
tion of his active career. The 


object of this attack need not 


regret it, as the sympathy for 
him thereby evoked was, we 
believe, universal. 

As regards Mr _ Brodrick’s 
great scheme of army organis- 
ation, it is so large, and raises 
so many questions, some not yet 
elucidated, and all dependent 
for their success on the arrange- 
ment of details, that it is im- 
possible in the remaining space 
allotted to us to do more than 
touch on the salient features. 
It is needless to say that all 
hinges on the recruiting ques- 
tion. If, when the excitement 
of the present war is over and 
there is the inevitable reaction, 
we fall back to the normal 
condition of the recruiting mar- 
ket before 1899, we may have 
as many army corps as we like 
on paper, but they will exist 
on paper alone. It seems to 
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be regretted that Mr Brodrick 
in his proposals has not devoted 
more attention to this great 
difficulty. It is true he speaks 
of improving the conditions of 
barrack-life and of reducing the 
ordinary guard and _ sentry 
duties—all very excellent sug- 
gestions in their way, but we 
fear not sufficient to stimulate 
recruiting to any appreciable 
extent. We should have been 
glad to hear of some improve- 
ment in the position of non- 
commissioned officers, of some 
steps towards making the army 
a certain channel through which 
good posts under Government 
and elsewhere could be obtained 
by deserving men after they 
quit the service, and, last but 
not least, some additional facili- 
ties givenfor respectable soldiers 
to marry. It may not be gen- 
erally known, certainly it is not 
realised by the general public, 
that only 3 per cent of the 
establishment in infantry and 
4 per cent in cavalry and artil- 
lery are allowed to marry, or, 
what is the same thing, are 
permitted to have their wife 
and families on the strength 
of their corps. There are very 
serious and grave reasons, which 
here it is impossible to explain, 
but which are well known to 
all who are acquainted with 
the army, why it is much in 
the interests of our soldiers that 
marriage should not be thus dis- 
couraged in the British service. 

Then, to refer to another 
matter of what may be called 
interior economy, namely, the 
expenses of officers. Mr Brod- 
rick has, we think, acted wisely 
in declining to frame annoying 
sumptuary regulations, more 
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suitable for children than 
grown-up men, and which in 
any case would not prevent a 
rich man from spending his 
money if he felt so inclined. 
He also has announced a most 
salutary reform as_ regards 
cheapening officers’ uniform: the 
only marvel is that this step 
was not taken many years 
since. We think, however, he 
has not gone nearly far enough 
in reducing the unavoidable 
expenses which now are placed 
on regimental officers. Why 
should barrack and mess rooms 
not be furnished, in place of 
forcing unfortunate regiments 
to drag about enormous quan- 
tities of furniture and baggage 
whenever they change their 
quarters? Bands also are sup- 


posed to be necessary adjuncts 
to every military unit of a cer- 
tain strength: they are main- 


tained for the good of the 
service, not for the amusement 
of the officers—then we ask, 
Why should officers be forced to 
bear all their expenses ? 

The same principle ought to 
hold good in the matter of 
horses, of course to a limited 
extent. Officers of the mounted 
arms and field-officers of in- 
fantry are forced to have horses 
to use in the service of the 
country: the least thing that the 
country can do is to givefacilities 
for obtaining these necessary 
animals at a reasonable rate. 
In foreign armies these advan- 
tages are always granted ; our 
own is the only exception. In 
Germany, for instance, every 
cavalry officer on joining is 
given a horse free, which 
becomes his own property at 
the end of five years, when he 
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can get another on similar 
terms: he is also given facilities 
for selecting the most suitable 
horses of the remounts at a 
reasonable price for his other 
chargers. Similar indulgences 
are given to mounted officers of 
infantry, and of recent years 
terms have been made more 
liberal by a special enactment 
of the Emperor, who complained 
that not unfrequently mounted 
officers of infantry were indif- 
ferently horsed. We strongly 
advise Mr Brodrick to follow 
such a good example. 

When we come to consider 
the broader and more general 
details of Mr Brodrick’s pro- 
posals, we must confess to very 
serious misgivings as to their 
ultimate success. There is, 
however, one redeeming feature 
in all his statement: he is no 
longer deluded by the evil 
spirit of optimism and self- 
complacency; he admits that 
all is not as it should be, and 
professes his anxiety to make 
things better. It will be with- 
in the recollection of our 
readers that only about three 
years since the Permanent 
Under-Secretary of War wrote 
a succession of letters to the 
‘Times’ to prove that our 
military system was almost if 
not entirely perfect, and that 
our War Office was the most 
immaculate and efficient of all 
organisations. The Govern- 
ment thoroughly appreciated 
his advocacy, and created him 
a peer as a reward. It would 
seem that our present War 
Minister has shaken himself 
clear of the bonds and fetters 
which shackled his predecessor. 
He is no longer “in laager 
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surrounded by his civilian 
advisers,’ as he most aptly 
described it himself. Mistakes, 
when made by great public 
officials, are nearly always em- 
barrassing, and generally ex- 
pensive to the country and the 
special departments over which 
they preside. There is, how- 
ever, some consolation when 
the mistake is frankly admit- 
ted, as in that case there is 
some hope for the future. 
There could not be a better 
illustration of this than the in- 
cident of sending the Guards to 
Gibraltar, and attempting to 
train men of three years’ service 
for field-duty on a garrison rock. 
It will be remembered how such 
a measure was denounced by 
the service Members of Parlia- 
ment, and indeed by almost all 
sensible men acquainted with 
military requirements, and all 
to no purpose. The folly of 
the War Office authorities was 
only equalled by their obstinacy. 
There is at least a melancholy 
satisfaction in learning that 
the error has been admitted 
before it had time irretrievably 
to injure our corps of picked 
troops. 

The project to form twelve 
garrison battalions of time- 
expired men to relieve our field 
force is no doubt at first sight 
a very plausible device, but 
is open to many grave and seri- 
ous objections: it involves a 
distinctly retrogressive step— 
namely, the reintroduction of 
long service and pension. We 
fear that better terms than 
those foreshadowed will have 
to be offered if these battalions 
are to be filled with serviceable 
and respectable men. 
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In a similar manner the 
scheme of six Army Corps, three 
ready for service in any part of 
the world, looks very well on 
paper, until we carefully ex- 
amine the details, and dissect, 
so to speak, the elements of 
which these corps will be com- 
posed. Apparently under the 
new reorganisation we shall be 
as badly off as ever as regards 
troops available to be sent 
abroad without general or par- 
tial mobilisation. The home 
battalions, as before, will be 
only nurseries for the battalions 
abroad; and the boys thus 
being trained will form the 
only regular troops retained in 
this country. This, we think, 
is the main and most serious 
blot in all Mr Brodrick’s pro- 
posal—that is, the failure to 
make any provision for the 
creation of a thoroughly trained 
and fully equipped body of 
troops, of, say, at least 20,000 
men, if possible more, which can 
be despatched to any part of 
the Empire on the shortest 
notice, without having recourse 
to the ostentatious measure of 
calling up the reserves. It is 
needless to remind our readers 
how different, almost certainly, 
would have been the fortune of 
the early stages of the war in 
South Africa had such a force 
as we describe been available 
in this country during the sum- 
mer months of 1899. 

After discussing the many 
branches of this great scheme, 
which, it must be remembered, 
derived every advantage from 
the lucidity with which it was 
introduced, the War Minister 
deals with the War Office. On 
the reform of this much-abused 
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institution he is not so clear 
as on other points—apparently 
he has not made up his mind, 
and is waiting for the opinion 
of Lord Roberts. It is, how- 
ever, consoling, and indeed re- 
freshing, to see that he admits 
that a change is necessary, that 
the system is not immaculate. 
We have already, in the earlier 
part of this paper, spoken so 
fully of War Office organisation 
in connection with the recent 
controversy connected with the 
position of the Commander-in- 
Chief, that we will abstain from 
dealing with Mr Brodrick’s ob- 
servation, but will venture to 
suggest one simple solution of 
this much discussed question. 
Let us adopt the same system 
as has been found to work so 
well in India. Of course, as 
at present established, the 


Secretary of State will be a 


civilian and a Parliamentary 
official. Under him there 
would be two great military 
officials, corresponding to the 
Commander-in-Chief and the 
Military Member of Council 
in India. Under the former 
would be the personnel as well 
as the discipline, training, in- 
spection, and education of the 
army ; under the latter all the 
supply and works,—each great 
department, of course, being 
subdivided under subordinate 
officials, presiding over his own 
special branch, and responsible 
to one of the two great mili- 
tary chiefs, who in their turn 
would be directly and person- 
ally responsible to the Secretary 
of State. In this manner, so 
far as possible, responsibility 
would be centralised and ad- 
ministration decentralised. 
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We cannot close this paper 
without expressing an earnest 
hope that at last, in this 
country, the necessity may be 
recognised of establishing a 
department of the General 
Staff, under an officer of high 
rank, similar to that which 
long since has existed in Ger- 
many and other countries. 
This official would be under 
the Commander-in-Chief, and 
would be intrusted with the 
duty not only of preparing 
great schemes of defence and 
offence in war, but also the 
instruction and selection of 
competent staff officers. The 
failure to have such schemes, 
with all their details carefully 
and elaborately worked out, 
has already been clearly proved 
to be the main cause of our 
initial disasters during the 
South African war. Simi- 
larly, the notorious incapacity 
of many of our staff officers, 
and the inability of generals 
to utilise them in a proper 
manner, may be distinctly 
traced to the absence of that 
systematic practice and in- 
struction, and of that careful 
selection, which would be the 
special duty of that high 
official, the chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff, who has long since 
been recognised as absolutely 
essential in the organisation of 
all great foreign armies. 

Since the above was written 
an announcement has been 
made by Mr Arnold Forster, 
which we fear will deal a ser- 
ious blow to Mr Brodrick’s pro- 
posals in one material point. 
It is announced that the Admir- 
alty do not share his views re- 
garding the desirability of 
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taking over the minor coaling- 
stations, such as Singapore and 
Colombo, and thus setting free 
5000 men to add to the active 
army. We confess it appears 
to us that the arguments, al- 
ready on several occasions 
urged in Parliament, but too 
numerous here to recapitulate, 
are all on the side of Mr Brod- 
rick. These stations are main- 
tained solely for the benefit of 
the navy, and hence their ex- 
pense should be borne on the 
Navy Estimates: it is absurd 
to maintain the fiction that the 
garrison, say, of Ascension can 
be satisfactorily under the gen- 
eral officer commanding at the 
Cape. Such places should be 
solely under naval control, and 
thereby much friction would be 
avoided. The garrisons would 
be composed not of blue-jackets 
but of marines, for which service 
there has never hitherto been 
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any difficulty in obtaining 
recruits. The power to take 
the men on a cruise on board 
ship would be valuable, as creat- 
ing thereby an armed reserve 
for an emergency, and might 
be of great benefit to the health 
of the marines themselves. 

When two departments come 
into conflict in this manner, it 
would be naturally the duty of 
the Council of National Defence 
to arbitrate and pronounce a 
decision. We fear, however, 
that this tribunal has been not 
inaptly compared to the Aulic 
Council of Vienna. Whether, 
however, it does its duty in this 
instance or not, we must in 
conclusion express an earnest 
hope that this most judicious 
suggestion of the War Minister 
may not be permitted, from 
jealousy between the two ser- 
vices, to be either shelved or 
abandoned. 
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Anti-English Sentiment in Germany. 


ANTI-ENGLISH SENTIMENT IN GERMANY. 


“ ENVY is the national vice 
of the German people. They 
cannot bear that any one should 
be greater than themselves.” 
Who does the reader suppose 
spoke those words? A German 
of to-day would probably reply, 
“Some arrogant Englishman, 
of course, who wanted to ex- 
onerate his country from the 
reproaches addressed to it by 
the superiority of Teutonic 
moral sentiment which is the 
special possession of the philo- 
sophic professors, independent 
journalists, and equitably judg- 
ing people of the Fatherland.” 
It so happens that it was Prince 
Bismarck who :made the obser- 
vation, and it is to be found in 
Busch’s Recollections of that 
celebrated and, as a rule, can- 
didly outspoken personage. The 
writer of this paper is, for the 
moment, somewhat remote from 
books, and altogether from lib- 
raries. But he took observant 
note of the above illuminating 
confession at the time of read- 
ing “little Busch’s” book, and 
he will answer for the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the citation. 
Once, when he quoted it to a 
German friend, a very erudite 
personage of a more dispas- 
sionate mind than is now fre- 
quently met with betwixt the 
Rhine and the Elbe, a rather 
hesitatingly apologetic attempt 
was made to cast suspicion 
on the trustworthiness of the 
modern German Boswell. But 
the writer had the good fortune 
to be acquainted with the Man 
of Blood and Iron, held with 
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him more than one interesting 
and lengthened colloquy on 
matters of some importance, 
and he can only say that 
Busch’s reminiscences, written 
from notes taken at the time 
immediately after each fresh 
interview, bear on the face of 
them conclusive evidences of 
their authenticity to any one 
who was acquainted with the 
Maker of Modern Germany. 
They present him to the life; 
and one can hear him uttering 
the above trenchant judgment 
in the weighty and merciless 
manner with which he gave 
expression to his inmost con- 
victions. 

There are more reasons than 
one, no doubt, for the hatred of 
England—no softer word than 
hatred, I regret to say, would 
adequately express the real 
truth—which prevails at present 
inGermany. But I think Envy 
must be assigned the first place - 
in the catalogue of motives I 
shall venture, with as much im- 
partiality as is possible, to assign 
for the underlying motives of 
the violent detestation of the 
bulk of the German people to- 
wards a nation and a race that 
have done them no wrong that 
I can discern save that of being 
“ greater than themselves.” Al- 
most everybody, with that after- 
the-event wisdom so familiar to 
us all, now looks upon the 
triumph of Prussia over France 
in 1870, and the consequent uni- 
fication of Germany under an 
Imperial title, as a foregone 
conclusion. Most Englishmen 
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imagined, on the outbreak of 
the war, that the cry of 
the Paris multitude and the 
French army, “A Berlin! A 
Berlin!” would be made good, 
and regarded any one as in- 
conceivably shortsighted who 
thought the opposite, and ven- 
tured to predict that “Nach 
Paris! Nach Paris!” would 
prove to be the better-founded 
battle-word. But the Germans 
themselves, thereby meaning, 
not Bismarck, Von Moltke, Von 
Roon, nor the German head- 
quarter staff, but the rank and 
file of the German nation—went 
into the conflict with a certain 
amount of brave trepidation, 
and were as lost in amazement 
as they were, naturally enough, 
joyous with enthusiasm, when 
in swift engagement after swift 
engagement they hurled back 
the threatened French invasion, 
found themselves tramping with 
victorious ease over the rich fair 
plains of Eastern France, and, 
within some six weeks of the 
opening of the campaign, held 
Napoleon III. a prisoner, cap- 
tured one of the two great 
French field - armies at Sedan, 
and held the other fast within 
the walls of Metz, while they 
proceeded forthwith to march 
on the French capital. 

Had the war, like that of 
1866, been then swiftly brought 
to an end,and France,as Austria 
after Sadowa, made haste to 
come to terms with the victor, 
it is likely enough that Ger- 
many, “put in the saddle,” as 
Bismarck described it, with such 
comparative ease and swiftness, 
would at once have proceeded on 
that ride of somewhat fidgety 
self-assertion in which a well- 
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known proverb tells us persons 
not accustomed from the cradle 
to horseback so often indulge. 
But after the “big take” of 
Sedan, and even after the sur- 
render of Metz by Bazaine, a 
long and tedious period super- 
vened, during which Paris was 
invested, without capitulating, 
for more than four months, and 
efforts of a somewhat spasmodic 
and ineffectual character, but 
maintained after a fashion 
during an exceptionally cold 
and trying winter, were per- 
sisted in by the French, chiefly 
at the instigation of Gambetta, 
to make good the theatrical 
exclamation of Jules Favre to 
Bismarck at Baron Rothschild’s 
villa at Plombiéres, “Not a 
stone of our fortresses, not an 
inch of our territory!” Gradu- 
ally, but very visibly, the tone 
of German feeling, and even of 
Bismarck himself, lapsed from 
surprised and exuberant delight 
to one of annoyance and peevish- 
ness ; and the Germans learned 
that to come, see, and conquer 
is by no means a frequent 
operation in warfare. When, 
therefore, Paris at length 
surrendered, and the conflict 
came to a close, it was in a 
rather chastened spirit that 
Germany, united after heavy 
sacrifices in the field, carried off 
its Five Milliards of Ransom, and 
appropriated, quite rightfully 
in the writer’s opinion, Alsace- 
Lorraine. But either the latent 
energy aroused, and the experi- 
ence gained, in the war, or the 
acquisition of the large money 
Indemnity, or both together, 
gave a powerful impetus to 
commercial expansion in Ger- 
many ; and, as it is one of the 
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kindly dispensations allotted to 
human nature that it quickly 
forgets its more trying fortunes 
if better ones take their place, 
the German people slowly but 
surely began to feel that they 
might become almost as suc- 
cessful in the ways of peace as 
they had shown themselves in 
the operations of war. 

But Bismarck was one of 
those men who, even in the 
very height of prosperity, 
neither forgive nor forget. 
He remembered, with the vin- 
dictive asperity that was the 
chief foible of his strong char- 
acter, that Germany had not 
been assisted, either directly 
or indirectly, as he had half 
hoped would be the case after 
his publication, on the outbreak 
of the war, of the Benedetti 
Treaty, in its struggle with 
the nation which had declared 
itself asphyxiated by the re- 
sults of the Austro - Prussian 
campaign of 1866; and that, 
though opinion and sentiment 
on the subject were a good 
deal divided, the sympathies 
of England in the Franco- 
German war went rather with 
France than with its opponent. 
Then came, along with the 
remarkable recuperative power 
displayed by France, the in- 
clination, not to say the de- 
liberate intention, of Bismarck 
to force a fresh struggle on 
France before it recovered 
overmuch, and the quiet but 
effectual intervention of the 
Czar and our late beloved 
Queen to save the world from 
such a provoking and perilous 
step. For that intervention 
Germany never forgave either 
England or Russia; and while 


Bismarck gratified his ani- 
mosity, with the ingenuity of 
the most unscrupulous if states- 
manlike genius, against Gorts- 
chakoff and Russia at the 
Congress of Berlin, by affect- 
ing to play the part of Honest 
Booker, he had already begun 
to try to pay off his score 
against this country by em- 
ploying a portion of his well- 
known Reptile Fund in in- 
structing the German press to 
represent the English Govern- 
ment under Gladstone and 
Granville—most unjustly, be it 
frankly added—as having been 
anything but neutral in its 
attitude during the war of 
1870. 

Meanwhile other interna- 
tional questions had arisen, 
and modifications in the inter- 
national situation been de- 
veloped; and Bismarck, swift 
to note, and, if possible, to 
anticipate them, put other self- 
protecting machinery in motion. 
It was evident to him, as it 
was indeed to less penetrating 
but withal careful observers, 
that the geographical position 
of Germany always exposes it 
to special military dangers, 
against which unremitting pre- 
cautions have to be taken, and 
heavy military service and ex- 
penditure have to be endured. 
“T lie awake night after night,” 
he said, at the time of the Con- 
gress of Berlin, in one of those 


outbursts of candour so char- 


acteristic of him, to the late 
Lord Ampthill, our Ambassador 
at the Court of Berlin, whom 
he much liked, “thinking of 
our imperfectly protected east- 
ern frontier.” The Alliance 
between France and Russia had 
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not then been formed, but Bis- 
marck well foresaw that it 
might be, some day or another ; 
and it was with that and kin- 
dred considerations in his mind 
that he had favoured, and in- 
deed almost suggested, a French 
Protectorate over Tunis, the 
English occupation of Cyprus, 
and the practical appropri- 
ation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina by Austria. In a word, 
the greater and the more rapid 
became the expansion of Ger- 
many in power, position, and 
enterprise, the more important 
it seemed to him to be able, in 
Germany’s self-defence and self- 
interest, to set other Powers, 
as the phrase is, by the ears. 
Hence the origin of the in- 
vidious and scandalising Ger- 
man compound word, for which 
we have no English equivalent, 
the feeling it represents being 
unknown to us, that expresses 
rejoicing and self-congratula- 
tion over the misfortunes of 
others. 

Bismarck had hoped, and 
had probably calculated, on 
bringing about war between 
England and Russia when he 
encouraged the latter to cross 
the Pruth, and set its armies in 
motion against Turkey. But 
in this service he was foiled 
by English statesmanship and 
Russian submission to the 
inevitable; and Lord Beacons- 
field’s ‘Peace with Honour” 
was much more representative 
of the fact than Bismarck’s 
semi-ironical pretence about 
the Honest Booker. But the 
Prince was not the man ever 
to give up a struggle on which 
he had entered ; and he strained 
every nerve to promote com- 
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plications in Bulgaria and 
Roumelia after the Treaty of 
Peace between Russia and 
Turkey, with the object of 
compelling England to take 
the foremost place in resisting 
Russian pretensions. At the 
same time his ostentatious 
declaration that the Eastern 
Question, and the controversy 
as to who should be the heirs 
of the Sick Man and the final 
owners of Constantinople, were 
not worth the bones of a single 
Pomeranian Grenadier, was a 
fine specimen of diplomatic 
affectation, he well knowing 
that if Russia ever occupied 
that commanding position, and 
did so at the same time that 
she concluded an alliance with 
France,—a rather difficult mat- 
ter, by the way,—it would 
render the situation of Ger- 
many and Germany’s allies 
more precarious than _ ever, 
whereas England could take 
the precautions and procure 
the compensations rendered 
necessary by the _ successful 
accomplishment of such a pro- 
ceeding. Bismarck’s abetting 
of England’s action in Egypt, 
at a later period, was dictated, 
no doubt, by a cognate motive, 
the hope that there might 
arise from it a conflict between 
England and France. 

In all these manceuvres suc- 
cessively he was baulked,—in 
the later ones, mainly by 
Lord Salisbury ; and Bismarck 
baulked was Bismarck influ- 
enced by animosity against the 
person or persons who had 
baulked him. Still, he was 
far too great a statesman not 
to subordinate, for a time at 
least, even detestation of an 
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individual or a nation to the 
interests, when these were 
supreme, of the State whose 
affairs he directed, the more 
so inasmuch as his own po- 
sition, power, and authority 
were, under the first German 
emperor, closely identified, in- 
deed seemed to the world at 
large, as to himself, absolutely 
identical, with those of the 
State. He therefore made one 
more effort to turn the actual 
and, still more, the latent 
strength of England to ac- 
count by endeavouring to per- 
suade the English Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs 
to commit this country to 
an express compact with the 
Triple Alliance, which he had 
brought about with so much 
skill and patience, calculating, 
and from certain persons not 
concealing his opinion, that the 
English fleets, however few and 
meagre comparatively might be 
our land battalions, were, if 
in alliance with Germany, the 
equivalent of several army 
corps. It was in vain that 
it was pointed out to him that 
the peculiarities of our Con- 
stitution, the prying curiosity 
and, in the long-run, the de- 
cisive authority of the House 
of Commons, over foreign 
affairs, combined with the pre- 
carious position of any Cabinet 
consequent on our system of 
party government, rendered 
the express conclusion and 
trustworthy operation of such 
a compact practically impos- 
sible; but that our interna- 
tional interests seemed, roughly 
speaking, identical with those 
of Germany, and that the pro- 
tection of Italy, Germany’s 
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ally against excessive French 
pretensions in the Mediter- 
ranean, pledged us in sub- 
stance, and quite as effectually 
as any written compact, to a 
course favourable to Germany. 
For Bismarck’s masterful, do- 
mineering, and irritable nature 
this did not suffice, so he un- 
muzzled all the journalists in 
the pay of the Reptile Fund 
against England and Eng- 
land’s policy, and Englishmen 
generally, until at length his 
newspaper pack in Germany 
began to bark and _ snarl 
against the British Empire. 
This was, at first, a little 
embarrassing to his Austrian 
and Italian allies; but the 
Reptile Fund was for use 
abroad as well as at home, 
and a certain number of 
journals in Austria and Italy 
were won over to the cam- 
paign of Anglophobia. 

The foregoing brief and com- 
pressed political retrospect was 
indispensable to a due compre- 
hension of the remoter causes of 
the present hostility of German 
sentiment to England and every- 
thing English. Then came the 
death of the first German 
Emperor, whom Bismarck could 
wheedle, dupe, or menace into 
almost any course he had 
decided to follow ; the elevation 
of the Crown Prince, as the 
Emperor Frederick, to the 
throne, his distressing illness, 
and his brief reign, during 
which Bismarck himself mani- 
fested all the feverish symptoms 
of real, not affected, Anglo- 
phobia—arising out of a dread 
lest “ English infiuence ” should 
make itself felt in the sur- 
roundings of the ruler whose 
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assumption of the Imperial 
purple he had always looked 
forward to with trepidation. 
His anxiety on that score was 
shortly dispelled by the Emperor 
Frederick’s death; and ap- 
parently he had not fully 
pictured to himself that the 
accession of the third German 
Emperor would render his 
position yet more exasperating 
than the accession of the second, 
and would end by rendering it 
absolutely untenable. 

It is unnecessary to enter 
into any inquiry or analysis 
concerning Bismarck’s retire- 
ment, or expulsion — call it 
which people may —from the 
Chancellorship. 


‘** Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together,” 


more especially when, into the 
bargain, age is uncompromis- 


ingly domineering and youth 


equally masterful. But Bis- 
marck, vindictive to the last, 
forgot, or set aside, his grudges 
against England in favour of 
his hatred of the Emperor, his 
own Sovereign, who had de- 
prived him of the exercise of 
his iron will against everybody 
and everything, and he em- 
ployed the means that re- 
mained at his disposal, as far 
as he dared, against the latter 
instead of against the former. 
But whereas in this fresh 
operation he found but few 
and lukewarm auxiliaries, the 
anti-English feeling he had of 
late years so unremittingly 
fostered went on burning and 
blazing, and was fed by fresh 
fuel not of his contributing. 
His countrymen had by this 
time acquired a keen sense of 
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the inherent strength and re- 
sources of United Germany. 
Moreover, a race so erroneous- 
ly supposed by Englishmen to 
be a medley of professors, 
scholars, and metaphysicians, 
half-drugged into political and 
economic apathy by the fumes 
of tobacco and lager beer, had 
become meanwhile a nation of 
energetic traders and _pro- 
ducers; and being very able, 
very well educated—as educa- 
tion goes in these days—very 
industrious and _ persevering, 
and very unluxurious and 
thrifty in their habits, they 
rapidly acquired the conscious- 
ness of their being as capable 
of success in commerce as they 
had been in war. The phrase 
“German Colonial Enterprise,” 
to which Bismarck lent so 
unsympathetic an ear, had 
grown to be a living and ac- 
tive national watchword, to 
which was shortly added an- 
other, strenuously advocated 
by the reigning Emperor — 
“Germany A World-Power.” 
It must have been obvious to 
any one of an attentive mind 
that these new currents of self- 
conscious strength and ambition 
in Germany would necessarily 
bring it and its general policy 
into yet closer touch and fresh 
relations with other World- 
Powers, such as Russia and 
Great Britain—with the latter, 
more especially. It has been a 
common complaint in Germany 
that England sets its face 
against the expansion of Ger- 
man energy in commerce and 
colonial enterprise, and strives 
in various ways, never cited 
explicitly or in detail, to thwart 
its world-power aspirations. 
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There is absolutely no truth in 
the accusation. In sooth, the 
very reverse is the fact. The 
more colonies, such at least as 
they are likely ever to be able 
to found, Powers like France 
and Germany possess, the more 
hostages they give to peace, 
and the more possible prizes 
they place at our disposal in 
the event, most improbable I 
trust and believe, of either or 
both picking an open quarrel 
with us. But while we have 
not the slightest objection to 
their possessing colonies, we 
propose, as is natural, to retain 
such colonies as we ourselves 
already possess, and not to 
make a present of any of them 
to Germany, simply because we 
have many and very prosper- 
ous ones, and Germany has few 
and, as yet, none strikingly 
successful or promising. This 
is the only ground for the com- 
plaint that, wherever they 
go in search of colonies and in 
the pursuit of a desire to be- 
come a World-Power, they are 
thwarted by England; and it 
is as grotesque as it is un- 
reasonable, when advanced as 
an excuse for their animosity 
against us. But envy always 
is unreasonable, and when ex- 
hibited in an unwary and un- 
tactful manner, grotesque as 
well; and thus we are brought 
round, circuitously, perhaps, 
but conclusively, to the judg- 
ment of Bismarck, “Envy is 
the national vice of the German 
people. They cannot bear that 
any should be greater than 
themselves.” Repeatedly of 
late they have employed the 
phrase, “All that Germany 
claims is a place in the sun.” 
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The answer is obvious. Let 
Germany take a place in the 
sun, by all means. But if Ger- 
many chooses to place herself 
too closely to a Power that is 
bigger than herself, she must 
not be surprised, nor has she 
any just ground of complaint, 
if the shadow of the bigger 
Power somewhat interferes 
with the amount of sunlight 
she desires. ‘“Ote-toi que je 
m’y mette!” has not usually 
been regarded as a reasonable 
demand. But, as we have said, 
envy is always unreasonable. 
But, to proceed with the in- 
vestigation. The reigning Ger- 
man Emperor is a Ruler of 
the strongest character, and of 
the most varied and striking 
capacity ; and long before his 
recent visit to this country on 
the occasion of the Queen’s 
illness and death, his great 
gifts were recognised and ac- 
knowledged by all competent 
and dispassionate judges. The 
chivalrous and touching nature 
of his filial devotion on that 
sad occasion no doubt has 
caused him to be almost as 
much loved as admired in this 
country ; but it was not needed 
in order to convince English- 
men of the lofty sense of re- 
sponsibility, the pious attach- 
ment to duty, and the extra- 
ordinary attainments of the 
German Emperor. But there 
was a moment, it must be con- 
fessed, when he aroused in them 
a feeling of exasperation such 
as has rarely been manifested 
by us. The present writer 
happens to know that the 
Emperor himself was amazed 
at the resentment his telegram 
to the head of the then Trans- 
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vaal Republic, after the Jame- 
son Raid, excited in this country, 
and had not by any means in- 
tended it to carry the interpre- 
tation or the import instan- 
taneously put on it amongst us. 
But, though it may safely be 
asserted that it was one of 
those too sudden and impul- 
sively generated utterances by 
which his Imperial Majesty has 
more than once been betrayed, 
chiefly by reason of his generous 
temperament, it did so happen 
that what followed from it at 
once—viz., a manifestation of 
the power of Great Britain on 
the sea—actively operated to 
render the German people less 
unwilling to bear fresh financial 
burdens in order themselves to 
possess a large and imposing 
Fleet, on the creation of which 
the Emperor, quite justifiably of 
course, had set his heart. But 


there is no being a World-Power 
without heavy expenditure, or 
the means of maintaining and 
defending the pretension, as 


Englishmen themselves well 
know; and while the Reichstag, 
its members, and the German 
people generally, have some- 
what reluctantly been induced 
to commit themselves to onerous 
sacrifices for the growth of their 
Navy, in addition to those. they 
long since accepted, and of which 
they cannot possibly divest 
themselves, for the imposing 
dimensions and perfect organ- 
isation of their splendid Army, 
they impute the necessity for 
enduring their new burden, 
with the unreasonableness al- 
ready pointed out, in great 
measure to this country, whose 
position as an old and estab- 
lished World-Power they envy, 
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and would fain reduce, since 
they do not see their way at 
present to surpass or even to 
equal it. 

The foregoing narrative of 
the origin and growth of anti- 
English Sentiment in Germany 
has brought us, insensibly per- 
haps but inevitably, nearer to 
the situation as it exists at 
this hour, and face to face with 
the war in South Africa, now 
happily drawing to a successful 
close. It was but natural and 
a matter of course that, German 
feeling towards us being such 
at it was eighteen months ago, 
the Germans should, on the 
outbreak of the conflict, give all 
their sympathy to the Boers, 
and invent every conceivable 
excuse for so bestowing it. 
Now, at last, they said to 
themselves, these detestable 
Englishmen, this ubiquitous 
Great Britain, this huge and 
commanding World-Power that 
stands in our sunlight, is going 
to have a difficult, costly, and 
sanguinary task to encounter ; 
and though, if it only shows 
itself patient and persevering 
enough, it is pretty sure to be 
the victor in the long-run, it 
will have to smart and bleed 
in order to become so, and, by 
the very nature and character 
of the conflict, it will meet 
with many embarrassments, 
and probably suffer many 
vexatious disasters, as happens 
in most wars, and is certain to 
happen in this one. Therefore, 
Hurrah for the Boers! Hurrah! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! The very 
least that can ensue for the 
gratification of our hatred and 
the satisfaction of our grudges 
is that Great Britain will 
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emerge from the struggle 
weaker and less able to stand 
in our light. 

But the cause of the Boers, 
from the point of view of any 
one who attaches the smallest 
value to the liberty and dignity 
of man, and the maintenance of 
an already existing Empire, was 
such an utterly bad one, that, 
in order to excuse or palliate 
even sentimental support of it, 
it became absolutely necessary 
to misrepresent the origin and 
purpose of the war, and to stick 
resolutely to the misrepresenta- 
tion. Forthwith, therefore, all 
the ingenuity of the German 
mind, which is assuredly very 
great, was devoted to that pur- 
pose; and, with an audacity 
that has never been exceeded, 
if indeed it has ever been 
equalled, the Boers were repre- 
sented as fighting for Liberty, 
and Great Britain against it, 
and the moral position of Eng- 
land and Englishmen in the 
conflict not only as untenable, 
but as rotten and repugnant 
to the high German sense of 
Right. With a _ simplicity 
which perhaps does him no 
particular discredit, but on 
which he looks back with a 
certain amount of amusement, 
as one does on the naivetés of 
one’s earlier years, the present 
writer made one or two efforts 
privately, in the earlier stages 
of the war, to persuade some of 
his German friends with Eng- 
lish proclivities to endeavour to 
explain to their fellow-country- 
men the real merits of the con- 
troversy between Sir Alfred 
Milner and Mr Chamberlain on 
the one hand, and Mr Kruger 
on the other. But they soon 
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let him perceive that they would 
waste their breath and vainly 
blunt their pens if they did 
anything of the kind, and might 
just as well, as the old col- 
loquial saying puts it, whistle 
to a guide-post. One of them 
candidly said to him, “The re- 
ply would be, either, ‘Are you 
not a Jew?’ or, ‘How much 
have you been paid for defend- 
ing England ?’” 

The audacious, not to say 
impudent, feature of the second 
of those retorts, was that it 
imputed to those who main- 
tained that the cause of the 
British people was just, and 
their moral position in it im- 
pregnable, the very venality 
and bribery that, after the 
manner of the Reptile Fund, 
had corrupted, and still cor- 
rupts, the bulk of the Boer- 
favouring press of Germany as 
well as that of France and Italy. 
A British Diplomatist, accred- 
ited abroad, told the present 
writer that an eminent person- 
age said to him, “I do what I 
can to influence German opinion 
to take a more just view of the 
situation. But, whereas if any 
one were to go to the proprietor 
or editor of an influential Eng- 
lish newspaper and offer him, 
say, £5000, to induce him to 
adopt, or refrain from, a certain 
course, he would be contumel- 
iously shown the staircase by 
which he had ascended, £50 
will go a long way towards 
purchasing the goodwill and 
active services of a good many 
Continental newspapers.” The 
amount of the Reptile Fund at 
the disposal of Bismarck was, 
we believe, a trifle compared 
with that placed at the dis- 
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posal of Dr Leyds by the fin- 
ancial foresight of Mr Kruger ; 
and it has been scattered broad- 
cast over Europe with a lavish- 
ness that will be much missed 
when it is no longer bestowed. 
Moreover, it was doled out to 
persons for the most part 
already anxious to be fortified 
by an additional motive for 
expressing anti-English senti- 
ment; and, in any case, they 
thus acquired a habit of so 
expressing themselves. The 
most superficial acquaintance 
with the workings of self-love 
serves to explain why some 
people go on repeating what 
they know is not true for no 
better reason than that they 
have frequently said it before. 
Self-love and self-interest are 
the most influential of the 
motives that influence human 
conduct; and, in the present 
instance, self-interest, or what 
they imagined to be such, co- 
operates with self-love to imbue 
the great mass of persons on 
the Continent, Germany in- 
cluded, with rampant Anglo- 
phobia. The more observant 
of them, however, have by this 
time discovered that these un- 
fortunate passions have egre- 
giously misled them. Instead 
of England emerging from the 
War injured and _ enfeebled, 
she is manifestly stronger, and 
in all human likelihood will 
for a long time remain much 
stronger, thanever. The South 
African Question is solved as 
far as force is concerned, and 
solved entirely in favour of the 
Sceptre of the British Empire. 
The Transvaal and Orange 
State Republics have for ever 
disappeared ; and a real South 
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African Confederation will in 
due course be formed, which 
will end by being as informally, 
yet as closely, knit to the British 
Crown, as the Canadian Domin- 
ion or the Australian Common- 
wealth. The self-same spirit 
that has for some years fur- 
nished the Empire with a 
mighty Fleet, and will, if neces- 
sary, furnish it with one still 
mightier, has brought home to 
Englishmen, Scotsmen, and 
patriotic Irishmen, the convic- 
tion that our military strength 
and organisation require care- 
ful supervision, and that a 
world grown conspicuously 
envious and would-be aggres- 
sive requires to be faced by a 
Power, very inviting to assault 
if weak, with additional pre- 
cautions. But, above all, the 
war has called forth the latent 
affection for, and pride in, the 
Mother State of her Colonies, 
in a manner that has delighted 
the people of these Islands, 
while it has amazed other 
countries, and has given them 
a good deal to ponder; and 
they will now think, not once, 
twice, nor thrice, but morning, 
noon, night, and constantly, 
before they seek a quarrel with 
Great Britain and her gallant 
colonial offspring all over the 
world. Nor in this enumera- 
tion of the augmented factors of 
British power must India be 
forgotten. Its feudatory Prin- 
ces have vied with each other 
in their offers of troops and 
money to the British Raj. Had 
England quailed or faltered at 
the unwelcome and difficult 
task presented by the aggressive 
and tortuous insolence of the 
Boers, and the radical solution 
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of the South African Question, 
both the Australians and the 
Canadians, with that high 
proud spirit of self-confidence 
so natural and becoming to 
youth when properly mani- 
fested, would have thought and 
said that they were not going 
to be disgraced by owning kin- 
ship with a craven and mori- 
bund State, and would have 
gone their own way, and sought 
their own living fortunes with- 
out being tied to one dead or 
dying. 

Certain Continental commun- 
ities, and Germany conspicu- 
ously among them, are justly 
punished, therefore, for their 
envy, their untruthful malignity, 
and their utter miscalculations 
concerning this country. But 
it is not to be supposed that 
they will love us any the more 
on that account. On the con- 


trary, it is probable they will, 
for a time at least, detest us 
more than ever. 


‘‘They ne’er pardon who have done the 
wrong,” 


and they pardon all the more 
reluctantly who have tried to 
inflict a wrong and have not 
succeeded in inflicting it. But 
that is no reason why we should 
be exasperated by their exas- 
peration, or seduced into ill- 
temper by their anger and bad 
manners. To any Englishman 
endowed with an adequate con- 
sciousness of the frailties of 
human nature, and a due sense 
of humour, their attitude and 
language has been more divert- 
ing than annoying, since they 
have only provided him with 
one more entertaining scene in 
the great and endless Human 
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Comedy. Sometimes their vex- 
ation is too funny, as_ the 
phrase is, for words. It seems 
that the phrase “Made in 
Germany” has particularly 
irritated them, and is cited as 
a conclusive proof of “ English 
arrogance.” But, in the name 
of common-sense, and the 
natural signification of lan- 
guages, what is there offensive 
in the words, “ Made in Ger- 
many”? It simply conveys 
the fact, which we presume no 
one would think of denying, and 
which is in no way discredit- 
able to Germany, that a great 
many cheap goods are made in 
Germany, which, in a period 
much addicted to buying cheap 
goods, have in certain quarters 
driven from the market Eng- 
lish- made goods of a more 
costly and durable character, 
for which happily there still 
are a goodly number of pur- 
chasers, and that occasionally 
the former are palmed off, by 
British tradesmen and others, 
as the latter, in order to give 
them a fictitious value, and 
enhance their price. “Made 
in Germany,” forsooth! Who 
forgets that Luther was made 
in Germany, that Goethe was 
made in Germany, and so were 
Mozart, Handel, Haydn, Bee- 
thoven, Bach, and so on, down 
to Wagner? Who is it, more- 
over, that forgets that our own 
reigning family, our loved, re- 
vered, and never-to-be-forgotten 
Queen, her son Edward the 
Seventh, the Sovereign of a 
loyal and loving people, were 
partly “made in Germany ”? 
Was not Bismarck, too, a Ger- 
man product? And cannot 
the same observation be made 
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of the reigning German Em- 
peror, who is vastly admired 
in this country ?—while none 
of these can be regarded ‘as 
“cheap” productions. The 
people who can extract in- 
solence or offence out of the 
words “Made in Germany ” 
must be afflicted with touch- 
iness indeed. 

We do not, and we cannot, 
admire the attitude or the tone 
adopted and persisted in by 
so many Germans during the 
South African struggle; but 
we are quite disposed, as is our 
way, to forget all about it, and 
to treat the relations of the two 
countries in the future with 
the most complete good-humour 
and dispassionateness. Despite 
the foibles we have been com- 
pelled to indicate, Englishmen 
entertain a very high opinion of 
the ability, industry, and per- 
severance of the German people, 
and would in any circum- 
stances regard them as “ foemen 
worthy of their steel,” whether 
in peace or war. The second of 
those two contingencies is, one 
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is happy to think, not likely to 
become anything more than a 
contingency. But, in the crafts 
of Peace, Germany is a formid- 
able competitor for any nation, 
and its now thoroughly aroused 
commercial and trading enter- 
prise should stimulate us to a 
generously competitive employ- 
ment of all our pacific faculties. 
Let the two communities, two 
countries, and two States be, in 
conventional but not insincere 
language, “ good friends,” not 
gushing friends, for that is a 
perilous and precarious relation- 
ship, especially among nations ; 
and do not let us hear any senti- 
mental twaddle, which the Ger- 
mans are the last people in the 
world to value, about “ties of 
blood.” They are extremely 
fortunate in having for a ruler 
one who is a statesman as well 
as a soldier ; and the day is not 
far off, and has probably already 
arrived, for them to perceive that 
their magnanimous but saga- 
cious Sovereign has recently 
saved them from themselves and 
their own less worthy impulses. 
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